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INTRODUCTION. 



Whbn tbe number and yariety of English Grammars 
already published, and the ability vfiih which some of 
tbem are writtefn, are considered, little can be expected 
from a new compilation, besides a careful selection of 
tbe most useful matter, and some degree of improve- 
ment in the mode of adapting it to the understanding, 
and the gradual progress, of learners. In these respects, 
something, perhaps, may yet be done, for the ease and 
advantage of young persons. 

In books designed for the instruction of youth, there 
is a medium to be observed, betw een treating the subject 
in so extensive and minute a manner as to embarrass 
and confuse their minds, by offering too much at once , 
for their comprehension ; and, on the other hand, con- 
ducting it by sucb short and general precepts and ob-< 
servations, as convey to (heni no cleitr and precise in- 
formation. A distribution pf the parts, which is either 
defective or irregular, has also a tendency to perplex the 
youns understanding, and to retard its knowledge of the 
principles of literature. A distinct general view, or 
outline, of all the essential parts of the study in which 
they are^igaged ; a gradual and judicious supply of this 
outline; and a due arrangement of the divisions, ac- 
cording to their natural order and connexion, appear to 
be among the best means of enlightening the minds of 
yonth, and of facilitating their acquisition of knowledge. 
The author of this work, at the same time that he has 
endeavoured to avoid a plan, which may be too concise 
or too extensive, defective in its parts or irregular in 
their disposition, has studied to tender his subject suf- 
ficiently easy, intelligible, and comprehensive. He does 
not presume to have completely attained these objects. 
How far he has succeeded in the attempt^ and wherein 
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he has failed, must be referred to the determination of 
the judicious and candid reader. 

TqB method which he has adopted, of exhibiting the 
peribrmance in characters of different sizes, wilt, he 
trusts, be conducive to that gradual and re|^ular procc- 
dure, which is#o favourable to the business of instruc- 
tion. The more important rules, deBnitions, and okf- 
seryations, and which are therefore the most proper to 
be committed to memory, are printed with a larger 
type ; whilst rules and remarks that are of less con- 
sequence^ that extend or diversify the general idea, or 
that serve as explanations, are contained in ilie smaller 
letter : these, or the chief of them, will be [jerused bv 
the student to the greatest- advantage, if postponed till 
the general system be completed. The use of notes and 
observations, in the common and detached manner, at 
the bottom of the page, would not, it is imagined^ be so 
likely to attract the perusal of youth, or admit of so am«« 
pie and regular an illustration, as a continued and uni- 
' form order of the several subjects. In adopting this 
mode, care has been taken to adjust it so that the .whole 
may be perused in a connected progress, or ihe part 
contained in the larger character > read in order by it- 
self. Many of the notes and observations are intended, 
not dniy to explain the subjects,, and to illustj*ate them, 
by comparative views of the grammar of other lan- 
guages, and of the various sentiments of English gram- 
marians; but also to invite the ingenious student to 
inquiry and reflection, and to prompt to a more en- 
larged, critical, and philosophical research. 

I 

With respect to the definitions and rules, it may not 
be improper more particularly to observe, that in select* 
ing and forming them, it has been iha author s aim to 
render them as exact and comprehensive, and, at the 
same time, as intelligible to young minds, as the nature 
of the subject, and the difficulties attending it, would 
admit. He presumes that they are also calculated to be 
readily committed to memory, and easily retained. 
For this purpose, he has been solicitous to select terma 
that Ore smooth nnd voluble; to proportion the mem<* 
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hers of tbe sentence to one another ; to aroid protracted 
periods; and to give tb^ whole definition or rule^ as 
much harmony of expression as he could devise. 

Fbo|i the sentiment generally admitted, (hat a proper 
selection of faulty composition is more instructive to the 
young grammarian, than any rules and examples of 
propriety that can be given, the Compiler has been in- 
duced to pay peculiar attention to this part of the subject ; 
and though the instances of false grammar, under the 
rules of Syntax, are numerous, it is hoped they will no^ 
be foimd too many, yrhen their variety and usetulness 
are considered, 

Iif a work which professed' itself to be a compilation, 
and which, from tlie nature and design of it, must 
consist chiefly of materials sektcted from the writings of 
others, it is scarcely necessary to apologise for the use 
which the Compiler has made ot his pvedecessocs' la- 
bours ; or for omitting to insert their names. From 
the alterations which ha^ been frequently made in the 
senlimdnts and the language, to suit the connexion, and 
to adapt them to the particular purposes for which they 
' are introduced ; and, in many instances, from the un- 
certainty to whom ihe passages originally belonged, the 
insertion of names could seldom be made with propriety . 
But if this could have been generally done, a work of 
this nature woulckderive no advantage from it, equal to 
the in confVenience of crowding the pages with a repe- 
tition of names and references. It is, however^ proper 
• to acknowledge, in general terms, that the authors to 
whom the grammatical part of this compilation is prin- 
cipally indebted ibr its materials, are Harris, Johnson, 
Lowth, Priestley, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, andCoote. 

Thb Rules and Observations respectins Perspicuity, 
etc* contained in the Appendix, and which are, chieflv, 
extracted from the writings of Blair and CampbeB^ will^ 
it is presumed, form a proper addition to the Grammar. 
The subjects are very nearly related ; and the study of 
perspicuity and accuracy in writing, appears naturally 
to follow that of Grammar. A cpmpetent acquaintance 
with the principles of both, will prepare and qualify 
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the students, for prosecuting those additional inoproTC^ 
ments in language, to which they may be properly di- 
rected. 

On the utility and importance of the study of Gram- 
mar, and the principles of Composition, much might be 
advanced, for the encouragement of persons in early life 
to apply themselves to this branch of learning ; but as 
the limits of this Introduction will not allow of many 
observations on the subject, a few leading sentiments 
are all that can be admitted here with propriety. As 
words are the signs of our ideas, and the medium by 
which we perceive the sentiments of others, and com- 
municate our own ; and as signs exhibit the things 
which they are intended to represent, more or less ac- 
curately, according as their real or established confor- 
mity to those things is more or less exact ; it is evident, 
that in proportion to our knowledge of the nature and 
properties of words, of their relation to each other, and 
of their established connexion with the ideas to which 
they are applied, will be the certainty and ease, with 
which we transfuse our sentiments into the minds of one 
another; and that, without a competent knowledge of 
this kind, we shall frequently be in hazard of misun- 
derstanding others, and of being misunderstood our- 
selves. It may, indeed, be justly asserted, that many of 
the differences in opinion amongst men, with the dis- 
putes, contentions, and alienations of heart, which have 
too often proceeded from such differences, have been 
occasioned by a want of proper skill in the connexion 
and meaning of words, and by a tenacious misapplication 
of language. 

One of the best supports, which the recommendation 
of the study can receive, in small compass, may be de- 
rived from the following sentiments of an eminent and 
candid writer * on language and composition. '' All 
that regards the study of composition, merits the higher 
attention upon this account, that^it is ultimately con- 
nected with the improvement of our intellectual powers. 

* Blair. 
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For I must be allowed to say, that when we are em- 
ployed, after a proper maoDer, in the study of compo- 
sition, we are cultivating the understanding itself. The 
study of arranging ana expressing our thoughts with 
propriety, teaches to think, as well as to speak, ac- 
curately.'* 

Bbfobs the close of this Inti'oduction, it may not be 
superfluous to observe, that the author of the following 
work has no interest in it, but that which arises from the 
hope, that it will prove of some advantage to young 
persons, and relieve the labours of those who are em- 
ployed in their education. He wishes to promote, in 
some decree, the cause of virtue, as well as of learning; 
and, with this view, he has been studious, through the 
whole of the work, not only to avoid every example and 
illustration, which might have an improper effect on the 
minds of youth ; but also to introduce, on many occa- 
sions, such as have a moral and religious tendency . His 
attention to objects of so much importance will, he 
tiiists, meet the approbation of every wcll-dispOsed 
reader. If they were faithfully regarded in all books of 
education, they wc^uld doubtless contribute very ma- 
terially to the order and happiness of society, by guard- 
ing the innocence, and cherishing the virtue, of the 
hsing generation. 

Holdgate, near York, 1795. 

TO TH£ HINTB EDITION. 

The eighth edition of this grammar received considerable 
alterations and additions : hat works of this nature admit of 
repeated improvements; and are, perhaps, never complete. 
The author, bolicitoas to render his book more worthy of the 
encouraging approbation bestowed on it by the public, has 
again revised the work with c^re and attention. The new 
edition, he hopes, will be fonnd much improved. The ad- 
ditions, which are very considerable, ai'e, chiefly, such as are 
calculated to expand the learner's views of the subject | to 
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qj^j\'9iip phjecticm^j und to render the stud/ of graxQ|^ar l^oft 
fi^j 9^ inter^tin^. This edition contain^ %lfp «i t^w «4i4 
t||ltrge4 system of ]^u9mgy copious lists of nouns arrftogfd 
fhccordiDg to their gender and number ; and nany notes and 
observations, which serve to extend, or toexfiain. paitioalar 
rules and positions *. 

TJ|9 writer is peiisiblo th^, ^A^r ^H hi9 «ii4e|^vc0tit to 
ducidate the ptjnciplas of the work, there are fev of dhe 
divisions, arraBgements, definitions, or rules, against wfiich 
firitical ingenuity cannot detise plausible objections. The 
si|bject is attended with sp much intricacy, and admits of 
▼iews so various, that it was not possible to render every part 
of' it] unexcfptiqn^b)^ ; br to accommodate the work, in all 
l^cp^; to the opinions s^nd preposfse^sion^ pf every gram- 
no^riau and teacher. If th^ author h%s adopted th«t system 
whrioh, on the whole, is best suited to the nature of the sub- 
ject, and conformable to the sentiments of the most judicious 
grammarians; if hiit reasonings and illustrations, respecting 
particular points, are founded on just principles, and the- 
peculianties of the English language j he has, perhaps, dope 
all that coi|ld reasonablji be expec^d in a work of this nature ; 
q|^d ^p mjay yarrf^nitably jndpvl§;» a hope, th^t tjie book virifl 
be still more extensively approved and circulated. 

* The auiltor conceires that the occasional strictures, dispersed through 
the book, and intended to illustrate and support a number of important 
grammatical points, will not, to youpg persons of ingenuity, appear to be 
dry apd useless discussions. He is persuaded that, by such persons, they 
will be read with attention. And he presumes that these strictures will 
gratify their curiosity, stimulate api^ication, and give solidity and perma- 
nence to their grammi|tical knowledge. 

Holdffate, near York, 1804. 

The TwetUff-thtrd e^tion of the present work contains refisrences, under 
the particular roles, to t)ie correspondent parts of TAe Esercites and TJ^ 
Keif, iy this foeans, ^ ftud^nt may readily consult these volumes, for a 
more extepsive iUustrfition of t^e rules and principles of the grammar. 
See the Advertisement to ihtTtvei/ti edition of the Key to the Exercise, 
at pfMie Siy> of i^t vo)wne. 

x^x reader is referred to the OCTAVO GRAMMAR, for a sti^l more e^- 
teadedview and elucidation of many parts of the snlyect. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



Jdnglish gbammae is the art of speaking and writ- 
ing the English language with propriety. 
It is divided into four parts^ viz. oetbog&apht, 

BTTHOLOGT^ 8THTAX, and PEOSOBT. 

This dimion may be rendered mor« intelliipble to the 
ftadent, hy observing, in other wards, that Orammar tneats, 
ikrst, of ^ form and sound of the l^etters, the coiobinatioii of 
letters into ^yllable^, and syllables u|to words ^tecimdly, of the 
different wfntiR of words, their yarioivi modificationl^ and their 
derivation; thirdly, of the union aad right order of words in 
the formation of a sentence ; and htsilpy of the just pronimcia- 
tioQ, and poetical construction of s^ntencAS. 

PART. I. 
ORTHOGRAPHX. 

CHAKBa I. Of the LmTBES. 

SscnoN I. Of the nature of the lettere, and tf a perfect 

alphabet* 

Orthography teaches the satur* and powew of 
letters, and the just method of spiriting word$. 

A letter is the first principle^ qx least par^ of 
a word. 

The letters of tl^e EnglisI^ langqage, calledf the 
EngMsti Alphabet, are twent|;-six in nui^beir'* 

Thes0 totters are the repr^entatives qf ceffain 
articulates sounds, th^ elements qf the |angttfige. 
An articulate sounds is the sound of the hmpan 
voice; formed by the organs of speech. 
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^The fbUofwing it 
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A perfect alphabet of the Englisli language, and, indeed, 
of eyery other language, would contain a .number of letters, 
precisely equal to the number of simple articulate sounds be- 
long^g to the language. Eyery simple sound would have 
its distinct character ; and that character be the representa- 
tive of no other sound. But this is far from being the state of 
the English alphabet. It has more original sounds than 
distinct significant letters; and, consequently, some of these 
letters are made to represent, not one sound alone, but several 
sounds. This will appear by reflecting, that the sounds signi- 
fied by the united letters th, sh, ng, are elementary, and have 
no single appropriate characters, in our alphabet : and that 
the letters a and u represent the different sounds heard in hatf 
kate, hall; and in hut^ hull, mule. 

To explain this subject more fully to the learners, we shall 
set down the characters made use of to represent all the ele- 
mentary articulate sounds of our language, as nearly in the 
manner and order of the present English alphabet, as the design 
of the subject will admit; and shall annex to each character 
the syllable or word, which contains its proper and distinct 
HHind. And here it will be proper to begin with the Towels. 
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Words containing the 
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timple soundf. 
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move. 


- ^ 


as 


in 


mule. 



^ BNGI^^P «A4ll9l4ii. 



Lettera denoting tlie 






Words containing tlM 


iiinple ioumU. 






ffimple soma4«. 
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as 


in 


tub. 


n 


as 


in 


bvlL 



' By this list it appears, that tbere are in the Englisb language 
fourteen simple TQwel sounds; but as» and u, wben pronounced 
long:, may be cpnsidered as dipbtbongs, or dipbtbongal vowels, 
our language, sirictly speaking, contains but twelve simple 
vowel sounds; to represent which, we have only five distinct 
characters or letters. If a in /ar, is the same specific spund 
as a in fat ; and u in &ii//, the same as o in move^ which is die 
opinion of sou^e grammarians; then there are but ten original 
vowel sounds in the English language. 

The following list denotes the 40un||s of the consonant^ 
being in number twenty-two. 

Letten denoting the Words containing tlw 

limple aoondf. limple loandf. 

b as heard in bay, tub. 

d as in day, sad. 

f as in off, for. 

V as in van, love, 

g as in egg, go. 

h* as in hop> ho. 

k as in kill, oak. 

1 as . in lap, al^. 

9 • as in my,miun. 

n as in no, on. 

p a^ in pin, map. 

t as in rap, cry. 

• as in 80, las^. 

% as in zed, bi^XZ. 

t as in top, m^fL, 

w as in wo, will^ 

y as in ye, ye^ 

■ ^^^ *» • 

* Some gipanupariana rappoae A to mark only an aapiration, or breatUng ; 
but it appean to be a distinct sound, and formed in a particular manner, hf 
ilM organs of speech. EncpolopMUa BriUmmiem, 
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V 


^WfifteWtMy^ 






Wordt contai|!i|i£ the 


•imple sooiuIb. 






•imple sounds. 


H 


08 heard in 


ing, sing. 


bL 


08 


tit 


shy, ash. 


th 


08 


tn 


thin^ thick* 


th 


€18 


in 


then, them. 


9k 


^« 


«» 


pU^siire. 



Several letters marked in the English alphabet, as con- 
sonants, are either superflaous, or represent, not simple, but 
complex sounds. C, for instance, is superfluous in both its 
sounds; the one being expressed by h, and the other by «. 
O, in the soft pronunciation, is not a simple, but a consplex 
sound; a$ age is pronounced aidge. J is unnecessary, be* 
cause its sound, and that of the soft g, are in our language <fhe 
same. Q, with its attendant », is either complex, and re- 
solvable into hw, as in quality; or unnecessary, because its 
soi^ind is the same with h, as in opaque. X is compounded 
ofge, as in example ; or of ha, as in expett 

From ihe precedipg representation, it appears to be & point 
of considerable importance, that every learner of the English 
)9q|r|ia|re should be taught to pronounce perfectly, and with 
facility, every original simple sound that belongs to it. By a 
tiipely and judicious care in this respect, the voice will be 
pf^pared to utter, with ease and accuracy, every combination 
of ijQunds; and taught to i^void that confused and imperfect 
vgyinper of pronouncing wprds, which accompanies, through 
life, many persons, who have not, in this respect, b^en prn- 
p^l^ instructed at an early period. 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants. 

A vowel is 9p articulate sound, that can be 
perfectly uttered by itself: as, a, «, o; which a^p 
formed without the help of any other sound. 

A consonant is an articulate sound, which can- 
not be perfectly uttered without the help of a 
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vowel : as, by d^f, I; which require vowels to ex- 
press them fully. 

The vowels are, a, e^ i, o, «, dnd sometimes to 
and y, 

^and y are consonants when they begin a 
word or syllable ; but in every other situation they 
are vowels. 

It is generally acknowledged by the best grammarian^ 
tliat w and y are consonants when they begin a syllable or 
word, and vowels when they end one. That they are con- 
sonants, when used as initials, seems to be evident from their 
not admitting the article an before them, as it would be im- 
proper to say an walnut, an yard, etc.; and from their following 
a Towel without any hiatus or difficulty of utterance : as, frosty 
winter, rosy youth. That they are vowels in other situations, 
appears from their regularly taking the sound of other vowels; 
as, 10 has the exact sound of u in saw, few,, now, etc. ; and y 
that of f, in hymn, fly, crystal etc. See the letters W and Y, 
pages 30 and 31.* 

We present the following as more exact and philosophical 
definitions of a vowel and consonant 

A vowel is a simple, articulate sound, perfect in itself, and 
formed by a continued effusion of the breath, and a certain 
conformation of the mouth, without any alteration in the posi- 
tion, or any motion of the organs of speech, from the moment 
the vocal sound commences, till it ends. 

A consonant is a simple, articulate sound, imperfect by 
itself, but which, joined with a vowel, forms a complete sonniit 
by a particular motion or contact of the organs of speech. 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels into the simple and 



* The letters w and ff are of an ambiguotis nature ; being consonants at 
the beginning of words, and vowels at the end. EncttclopaeHa Britaiudea^ 
WALKER'S Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, page 24, tMr<tediti<m, 
FERRY'S English Dictionary, Freftice. page 7. 
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Ui0 compound. But tliere does not appear to be any foan- 
dation for the distinctioiL Simplicity is essential to the natare 
of a Towel, which excludes every degree of mixed or compound 
soands. It reqaires, according to the definition, bat one 
conformation of the organs of speech, to form it,- and no 
motion in the organs, whilst it is forming. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and semi- ( 
vowels. ( 

The mutes cannot be sounded at alL without ^ 
the aid of a vowel. They are 6, p, /, rf, k, and c 
and g hard. 

The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of 
themselves. They are f^ /, w, n, r, r, «, z, *, 
and c and g soft. 

Four of the semi-vowels, namely, /, w, i», r, 
are also distinguished by the name of liquids^ 
from their readily uniting with other consonants, 
and flowing as it were into their sounds. 

We have shown above, that it is e8sentia>to the nature of a 
consonant, that it cannot be folly uttered without the aid of 
a vowel. We may further observe, that even the names of tho 
consonants, as they are pronounced in reciting the alphabet, 
require the help of vowels to express them. In pronouncing 
the names of the mutes, the assistant vowels follow the con- 
aonants: as, be, pe, ie, cfe, ka. In pronouncing the names of 
the semi-vowels, the vowels generally pr^c^de the consonants: 
aSj ef, ely em, en, ar, es, ex. The exceptions are, ce, ge, ve, zed* 

This distinction between the nature and the name of a con- 
sonant, is of great importance, and should be well explained 
to the pupil. They are frequently confounded by writers on 
grammar. Observations and reasonings on the name, are 
often applied to explain the nature, of a consonant : and> by 
this means, the student is led into error and perplexity, 
respecting these elements of language* It should be im* 
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pi«Med on his mmd* that the name of e? ery coMWiMit, it a 
e^mfih^ «oiuid \ but that the comoQant itself, i« al way« a $imph 

Some writers have described the mutes and semi-Towels, 
with their sabdivisions, nearly in the following^ manner. 

The mutes are those consonants, 'whose sounds cannot be 
protracted. The semuvowshf snch whose sounds can be con- 
tinued at pleasure, partaking of the nature of vowels, from 
which they derive their name. 

T^ Brutes may be subdirided into pure and in^mre. The 
pure are those whose sounds cannot be at all prolonged: they 
are k, p, t. The impure, are those whose sounds may be con- 
tinued, though for a Tery short space : they are b, d, g. 

The semi-YOwels may be subdirided into vocal and aspi- 
iraied, The vocal are those which are formed by the moice'; 
the aspirated, those formed by the breath. There are eleyen 
▼ocal, and Bje aspirated. The Yocal are /, «•, », r, v, w, y, 
£, th fiat, xhi ng : the aspirated, jQ h, s, th sharp, sh* « 

The vocal semi-vowels may be subdivided into pmre and 
impure. The pure are those Which are formed entirely by the 
voice : the impure, such as have a mixture of breath with the 
voice. There are seven pure-—/, m, n, r, to, y, ng : four im- 
pure — V, e, ih flat, zh. 

I A diphthong U the union of two vowels^ pro- 
|nounced'})y a single impulse of the voice; as^ ea 
;in beat^ ou in sound. 
^ A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pro- 

' nounced in like manner; as, eon in beau, iew in 

1 . 
{view. 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the 
vowels are sounded; aa, oi in voice, ouiu ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the 
jvowels sounded ; as, ea in eagle^ oa in boat, 

^ach of (he diph^o^gal letters was, doobtlesm origiaally 
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beard in proBOavctiif ifae words which contain then. Though 
&is is not the case at present^ with respect* to many of tliani, 
these combinations still retain the oame of diphthongs ; but, 
to distingnish them« thej are marked by the term ituprepHBr, 
As the diphthong deriyes its name and nature from its sonnd, 
and Bot from its letters, and ))roperly denotes a double yoWel 
sound, no union of two vowels, where one is silent, can, i:i 
strictness, be entitled to that appellation; and the single 
letters t and u when pronounced long, must, in {his view, be 
considejred as diphthongs. Hie triphthongs, haying at most 
but two sounds, are merely ocular, and are, therefore, by some 
grammarian^ classed with the diphthongs. 

Section 2.^ Getteral ohservationa on the sounds of ths 

letters. 



A has four sounds; the long or slender, the broad, the 
short or open, and the middle. 
The long ; as in name, basin, creation. 
The broad *, as in call, wall, all. 
The short ; as in barrel, fancy, glass 
The middle ; as iti far, farm, father. 

The diphthong aa generally sounds like a short in pro 
^er names { as in Balaam, Canaan, Isaac ; but not ih Baa?, 
Oaal. J , 

As has the sound of long e. It is sometimes found in Latin 
words. Some authors retain this form ; as, aenigma, sequator, 
&c. ; but others have laid it aside, and write enigma, Cesar, 
Eneas, Sec. 

The diphthong at has exactly the long slender sound of a; 
as in pail, tail, &c. ; pronounced pale, tale, &c. : except plaid, 
again, raillery, fountain, Britain, and a few others. 

Ah is generally sounded like the broad a; as in taught, 
caught, &c. Sometimes like the short or open a; as in aunt, 
flaunt, gauntlet, &c. It has the sound of long o in hautboy ; 
and diat of o short in laurel, laudanum, &c. 
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Afo liu alwajs the soond of broad a; as tn bawl, scrawl, 
cimwl. 

Aff, like its near relation at, is prononnced like the long 
slender sound of a; as in paj, day, delay: except quay, 
pronounced, key. 

4.B ^ 

B keeps one nnvaried sound, at the beginning, middle, and 
end of words ^ as in baker, number, rhubarb, &c. 

In some words it is silent ; as in thumb, debtor, subtle, &c. 
In others,, besides being silent, it lengthens the syllable ; as 
in climby comb, tomb. 

C has two different sounds. 

A hard sound like k, before a, o, u, r, /, t ; as, in cart, 
cottage, curious, craft, tract , cloth, &c.{ and when it ends a 
syllable ; as in victim, flaccid. 

A soft sound like a before e, t, and y, generally; as jn 
centre, face, civil, cymbal, me^y, &c. It has sometimes the 
sound of sh; as in ocean, social. 

C is mute in czar, czarina, victuals, &c. 

C, says Dr. Johnson, according to English orthography, 
never ends a word; and therefore we find in our best dic- 
tionaries, stick, block, publick, politick, &c. But many 
writers oi latter years omit the k in words of two or more 
syllables ; and this practice is gaining ground, though it is 
productive of irregularities; such as writing mimic and 
mimickry ; traffic and trafficking. 

Ck is commonly sounded like tch; as in church, chin, chaff, 
charter ; but in words derived from the Greek, has the sound 
of k; as i<i chymist, scheme, chorus, chyle, distich; and in 
foreign names ; as, Achish, Baruch, Enoch, &c. 

Ch, in some words derived from the French, takes the 
sound of «A,"as in chaise, chagrin, chevalier, machine. 

€h in arch, before a vowel, sounds like k; as in arch- 
angel, archives, Archipelago; except in arched, archery, 
mrCher and arch.«nemy; but before a consonant it always 



■oirads like ich; as in archbishop, archduke* archpresbyter, 
S^. Ck is silent in schedule, schism, and yacht. 

D keeps one uniform sound, at the beginning, middle, and 
end of .words ; as in death, bandage, kindred ; unless it may 
be said to tsjce the sound of t, in stuffed, tripped, &c., stuf^ 
iript, &c. y y 

E has three different sounds. 

A long sound ; afl in scheme, glebe, severe, pulley. 

A short sound ; as in men, b«d, clemency. 

An obscure and scarcely perceptible sound; as in open, 
Ivcre, participle. 

It has sometimes the sound of middle a; as in clerk, Ser- 
jeant; and sometimes that of short t; as in England* yes, 
pretty. 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in mono- 
syllables that haye no other Towel; as, me, he, she; or in 
substantives derived from the Greek; as, catastrophe, epitome, 
Penelope. It is used to soften and modify the foregoing 
consonants ; as, force, rage, since, oblige ; or to lengthen the 
preceding vowel ; as, can, cane ; pin, pine ; rob, robe* 

The diphthong ea is generally sounded like e long; as in 
appear, beaver, creature, &c. It has also the sound of short 
e; as in breath, meadow, treasure. And it is sometimes pro- 
nounced like the long and slender a; as in bear, break, great. 

Eau has the sound of long o; as in beau, flambeau, port 
manteau* In beauty and its compounds, it has the sound of 
loi^tf. 

Ei, in genera],^sounds the same as long and slender a; as 
in deign, vein, neighbour, &c. It has the sound of long « 
in seize, deceit, receive, either, neither, &c. It is sometimes 
pronounced like short t ; as in foreign, forfeit, sovereign, &c. 

Eo is pronounced like e long; as in people; and sometimes 
like e short; as in leopard, jeopardy. It has also the sound 
of short u; as in dungeon, sturgeon, puncheon, &c. 
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Eu is always setifided like long « or eio; as i« iiead, deiiee» 
Ew is almost always prononaced like long m; as in few, 
new, dew : in sew, sewer, like o long. 

By, when the accent is on it, is always pronounced like a 
long; as in bey, grey, convey; except in key, ley, where it 
is sounded like long e. 

When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the sound of 
• long; as, alley, valley, barley. 

F keeps 6he pure unyaried sound, at the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end of words ; as fancy, muffin, mischief, &c. ; ex- 
cept in of, in which it has the flat s^und of ov; but not in 
composition ; as, whereof, thereof, &c. We should not pro- 
nounce, a five's jointure, a calre's bead, M a wife's Join- 
tore, a calf's head. 

G 

6 has two sounds : one hard ; as in gay, go, gun : the other 
soft; as in gem, giant 

At the end of a word it is always hard; as in bag, snug, 
firog. It is hard before a, o, «, /, and r ; as, game, gone^ gull, 
glory, grandeur. 

6 before e, i, and ^, is soft ; aa in genius, gesture, ginger, 
Egypt; except in get, gewgaw, finger, craggy, and MHne 
others. ' 

G is mute before n; as in g^ash, sign, foreign, &c. 

Gftf at the end of a 'word, or syllable accented, gives the 
preceding vowel a long sound ; as in resign, impugn, oppug^, 
impreg^i impugned ; pronounced impune, imprene, &c. 

Gh, at the beginning of a word, has the soand of the hard 
f ; as, ghost, ghastly : in the middle, and sometimes at the 
end, it is quite silent; as in right, high, ploaghj mighty 

At the end it has often the sound of/; as in laugh, cough, 
tough. Sometimes only the g is sounded; as in bnigh« 
borgher. 



* . 
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H 

The sound signified by this letter, is, as before obseryed, 
an articulate sound, and not merely an aspiration. It is 
hear^ in the words, hat, horse, Hull. It is seldom mute at 
the beginning of a word. It is always silent after r; as^ 
rhetoric, rheum, rhubarb. 

H final, preceded by a Towel, is always silent; as, ah ! hah ! 
oh ! foh ! Sarah, Messiah. 

From the faintness of the sound of this letter, in many words, 
and its total silence in others, added to the negligence of 
tutors, and the inattention of pupils, it has happe]i«d, that 
many persons have become almost incapable of acquiring 
its just and full pronunciation. It is, therefore, incumbent 
on teacheri^ to be particularly careful to inculcate a clear and 
distinct utterance qf this sound. 

I 

/ has a lonj^ sound ; as in fine : and a short one ; as in fiu. 

The long sound is always marked by the e final in mono- 
syllables; as thin, thine; except give, live. Before r it is 
often sounded like a short u ; as flirt, first. In some words 
it has the sound of e long; as in machine, bombazine, 
magazine. 

The diphthong ia is frequently sounded like ya; as in 
christian, filial, poniard ; pronounced christ-yan, &c. It has 
sometimes the sound of short i; as in carriage, marriage, 
parliament. 

le sounds in general like e long ; as in grief, thief, gre- 
nadier. It has also the sound of long i ,- as in die, pie, lie : 
and sometimes that of short i; as in sieve. 

leu has the sound of long tt; as in lieu, adieu, purlieu. 

lo, when the accent is upon the first vowel, forms two 
distinct syllables; as, priory, violet, violent. The termina- 
tions tion and «ton, are sounded exactly like the verb shun ; 
except when the t is preceded hy a or x ; as in question, 
digestion, combustion, mixtion, &c. 

The triphthong iou is sometimes pronounced distinctly 

in two syllables; as in bilious, various, abstemious. But 

B 
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these rowels often coalesce into one syllable; as in preciom^ 
factions, noxious. 

J 

J is prononnced exactly like soft g ; except in hallelujah, 
where it is prononnced like y. 

K 

K has the sound of c hard, and is used before e and t, 
where, according to English analogy, c would be soft; as, 
kept, king, skirts. It is not sounded before n; aa in knife, 
knell, knocker. It is never doubled; except in Habakkuk; 
but c is used before it, to shorten the vowel by a double 
consonant; as, cockle, pickle, sucker* 

L 

L has always a soft liquid sound; a«i, in love, billow, 
quarrel. It is sometimes mute; as in half, talk, psalm. 
The custom is to double the / at the end of monosyllables ; 
as, mill, will, fall; except where a diphthong precedes it; 
as,, hail", toil, soil. 

Xie, at the end of wordsi, is prononnced like a weak el ; in 
which the e is almost mute; as, t%Ue, shuttle. 

M 

M has always the same sound; a«, mnrmnr, monumental, 
except in comptroller, Vhich is pronounced controller* 

N 

JVh%8 two sounds: the one pure; as in man^ net, noble 
the other a ringing sound like ng; as in thank, banquet, &c. 

N IS mute when it ends a syllable, and is preceded by 
m; as, hymn, solemn, autumn. 

The participial ing must always have its ringing sound ; 
as, writing, reading, speaking. Some writers have sup- 
posed that when ing is preceded by tn^, it should be pro- 
nounced in; as, singing, bringing, should t>e sounded 
gingin, hringin : but as it is a good rule, with respect to 
pronunciation, to adhere to the written words, unless custom 
has clearly decided otherwise, it does not seem proper te 
adopt thip innovation 
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O 

O has a long soand ; as in note, bone, obedient, oyer ; and 
« short one ; as in not, got, lot, trot 

It bas sometimes the short sound 9f u ; as, son, come, at- 
torney . And in some words it is sounded liVe oo; as in prove, 
move, and often like au ; as in nor, for, lord. 

The diphthong oa is regularly pronounced as the long 
sound of ; as in boat, oat, coal ; except in broad, abroad, 
groat, ivhere it takes the sound of broad, a; as, abrawd, &c. 

Oe has the sound of single e. It is sometimes lung ; as in 
foetus, Antoeci: and sometimes short; as in oeconomics, 
oecumenical. In doe, foe, sloe, toe, throe^ hoe, and bilboes, 
it is sounded exactly like long o. 

Oi has almost universally the double sound of a broad 
and e long united, as in boy ; as boil, toil, spoil, joint, point, 
anoint : -which should never be pronounced as if written bile, 
spile, tile, &c. 

Oo almost always preserves its regular sound ; as in moon, 
soon, food. It has a shorter sound in wool, good, foot, and 
a few others. In blood and flood it sounds like short u. 
Door and floor should always be pronounced as if written 
dore and flore. 

The diphthong ou has six different sounds. The first 
and proper sound is equivalent to ow in down; as in bound, 
found, surround. 

The second is that of short u; as in enough, trouble, 
journey. 

The third is that of oo ; as in soup, youth, tournament. 

The fourth is that of long o ; as in though, mourn, poul- 
tice. 

Tiie fifth is that of short o, as in cough, trough. 

The sixth is that of awe ; as in ought, brought, thought. 

Ow is generally sounded like ou in thou; as in brown, 
dowry, shower. It has also the sound of long o; as in snow, 
grown, bestow. 

The diphthong oy is but another form for o^, and is pro- 
nmineed exaotly like it. 
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P 

P has always the same soimd, except, perliftpa, in cap-' 
board, where it sounds like 6. It is sometimea mute; t» 
in psalm, psalter, Ptolemy : and between m and /; aa temp^ 
empty, presumptnoips. 

Pk is generally pronounced like /; aa in philoaopkjr, 
philanthropy, Philip. 

In nephew and Stephen, it has the sound of v. In 
apophthegm, phthisia, phthisic, and ph&isical, both lettres • 
are entirely dropped. 

Q 

Q is always followed by » ; as, qaadrant, queen, quire. 

Qu is BometimeB sounded like t ; as, conqueror, liquor, riaquQ. 

R 

JR has a rough sound; as in Rome, river, rage: and a 
smooth one ; as in bard, card, regard . 

Re at the end of many words, is pronounced like a weak 
«r; aa in theatre, sepulchre , massacre. 

S 

S has two different sounds. 

A soft and flat sound like z ; as, besom, nasal, dismal. 

A sharp hissing sound ; as, saint, sister, cypms. 

It is always sharp at the beginning of words. 

S has also the sound of 2rA; as in pleasure, measure, treasure. 

At the end of words it takes the soft sound; as, his, was, 
trees, eyes; except in the words this, thus, us^ yes, rebus, 
surplus, &c. ; and in words terminating with ous. 

It sounds like z before inn, if a vowel goes before; as, 
intrusion ; but like s Aarp, if it is follows a consonant ; as, 
conversion. It also sounds like z before e mute ; as, amuse ; 
and before y final ; as, rosy; and in the words bosom^ desire, 
wisdom, &c. 

S is mute in isle, island, demesne, viscount, 

T 

T generally sounds, as in take, tempter. T before «, 
when the accent precedes, sounds like tch : as, nature, virtue, 
are pronounced, natchurO) virtchue. TV before a vowel has 
the sound of sk; as in salvation: exrppt in snth words as 
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tierce^ tiara^ &c. and anless an s goes before; as, qneation; 
and excepting also deriTatives from words ending in ty ; as, 
mighij, mightier. 

Th has two sonnds, tbe one soft and flat ; as, thus, whe- 
tker^ heathen: the other hard and sharp; as, thing, think, 
breath. 

Tk, aJt the beginning of words, ia sharp ; as in thank, thick, 
tbnnder: except in that, then, thus, thither, and some others. 
Th, at the end of words, is also sharp; as, death, breath, 
month: except in with, booth, beneath, &c. 

Th, in the middle of words, is sharp ; as, panther, orthodox, 
misanthrope : except worthy, farthing, brethren, and a few 
others. 

Th, between two vowels, is generally flat in words purely 
Engiish; as, father, heathen, together, neither, mother. 

Th, between two Towe^s, in words from the learned lan- 
guages, is generally sharp; as, apathy, sympathy, Athens, 
apothecary. 

Th is sometimes pronounced like simple t; as, Thomas, 
ihyme, Thames, asthma. 

U 
U has three sounds, viz. 
A long sound; as in mule, tube, cubic. 
A short sound ; as in dull, gull, custard. 
An obtuse sound, like oo; as in bull, full, bushel. 
The strangest deviation of this letter from its natural sound, 
IB in the words busy> business, bury, and burial ; which are 
pronounced bizzy, bizness, berry, and berrial. 

4 is now often used before words beginning with u long, 
and an always before those that beg*in with u short ; as, a 
onion, a university, a useful book ; an uproar, an usher, an 
umbrella. 

The diphthong ua, has sometimes the sound of wa ; as in 
Msuage persuade, antiquary. It has also the sound ot 
middle a; as in guard, guardian, guarantee. 

Ue is often sounded like we ; as in quench, querist, con- 
quest. It has also the sound of long u; as in cue, hue, ague. 
In a few words, it is pronounced like e short ; as in guest. 
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gneiss. In some words it is entirely sunk; as in antique, 
oblique, prorogue, catalogue, dialogue, &c. 

Ui is frequently pronounced wi; as in languid, anguish, 
extinguish. It has sometimes the sound of t long; as id 
guide, guile, disguise : and sometimes that of t short ; as in 
guilt, guinea, guildhall. In some words it is sounded like 
long ti; as in juice, suit, pursuit: and after r, like oo; as m 
bruise, fruit, recruit. 

Uo is pronounced like wo; as in quote, quorum, quondam. 

Uy has the sound of long «; as in obloquy, soliloquy; pio- 
nounced obloquee, &c. except, buy, and its derivatives. 

V 

V has the sound of flat /, and bears the same relation to it 
as b does \jop,d to t^ hard g to h, and z to a. It has also one 
oniform sound ; as, vain, vanity, love. 

W 

W% when a consonant, has nearly the sound oS oo; ?a water 
resembles the sound oiooater ; but that it has a stronger and 
quicker sound than oo, and has a formation essentially dif- 
fisrent, wiU appear to any person who pronounces, with at- 
tention, the words wo, woo, beware, and who reflects that it 
will not admit the article an before it, which oo would admit 
In some words it is not sounded ; as in answer, sword, whole- 
some : it is always silent before r ; as in wrap, wreck, wrinkle, 
wrist, wrong, wry, bewray, &c. 

W, before h, is pronounced as if it were after the h ; as, 
why, hwy ; when, hwen ; what, hwat. 

IF is often joined to o at the end of a syllable, without 

affecting the sound of that vowel ; as in crow, blow, grow, 

know, row, flow, &c. 

When fo is a vowel, and is distinguished in the pronuncia- 

tion, it has exactly the same sound as u would have in the 

same situation; as, draw» crew, view, now, sawyer, vowel, 

outlaw. 

X 

X has tiiree sounds, viz. 

gt is sounded like z at the beginning of proper names of 

Greek original ; as in Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes. 
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It has a sharp sound like k«, when it ends a syllable with 
the accent npon it; as, exit, exercise, excellence; or when 
the accent is on the next syllable, if it begins with a con- 
sonant ; as, excuse, extent, expense. 

It has, generally, a flat sound, like qm, when the accent 
is not on it, and the following syllable begins with a vowel ; 
as^ exert, exist, example; pronounced, egzert, egzidt, eg- 
zample. 

Y 

Y, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of «e; as, 
youths York, resemble the sounds of eeouth, eeork : but that 
this is not its exact sound will be clearly perceived by pro- 
nouncing the words ye, yes, new-year, in which its just and 
proper sound is ascertained. It not only requires a stronger 
exertion of the organs of speech to pronounce it, than is re- 
quired to pronounce es, but its formation is essentially dif- 
ferent. It will not admit of an before it, as ee will in the 
following example ; an eel. The opinion that y and w, when 
they begin a word or syllable, take exactly the sound of ee 
and oo, has induced some grammarians to assert, that these 
letters are always vowels or diphthongs 

When y is a vowel, it has exactly the same sound as » 
would have in the same situation ; as, rhyme, lystem, justify, 
pyramid, party, fancy, hungry. 



. Z has the sound of an « uttered with a closer compression 
of the palate by the tongue : it is the flat s; as, freeze, frozen, 
brazen. 

It may be proper to- remark, that the sounds of the letters 
vary, as they are differently ai^ciated, and that the pro- 
nunpiation of these associations depends upon the position of 
the accent It may also ba observed, that, in order to pro- 
nounce accurately, great attention must be paid to the vowels 
which are mot accented. There si 'scarcely any thing which 
more distinguishes a person of poor education, from a person 
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of a good one, than the pronunciation of the unaccented 
vowels. When vowels are uncler the accent^ the best speakers, 
and the lowest of the people, with very few exceptions, pro- 
nounce them in the same manner; but the unaccented vowels, 
in the months of the former, have a distinct, open, and specific 
sound, while the latter often totally sink them, or change them 
into some other sound. 

Section 3. The nature of articulaiion explained. • 

A CONCISE account of the origin and formation of the sounds 
emitted by the human voice, may, perhaps, not improperly, 
he here introduced. It may gratify the ingenious student, 
and serve to explain more fully the nature of articulation, and 
the radical distinction between vowels and consonants. 

Human voice is air sent out from the lungs, and so agitated 
or modified in its passage through the windpipe and larynx, 
as to become distinctly audible. The windpipe is that tube, 
which on touching the forepart of our throat externally, we 
feel hard and uneven. It conveys air into the lungs for the 
purpose of breathing and speech. The top or upper part of 
the windpipe is called the larynx^ consisting of four or five 
cartilages, that may be expanded or brought together, by the 
action of certain muscles which operate all at the same time. 
In the middle of the larynx there is a small opening, called 
the glottis, through which the breath and voice are conveyed. 
This opening is not wider than one-tenth of an inch ; and, 
therefore, the breath transmitted through it from the lungs, 
must pass with considerable velocity. The voice thus formed, 
is strengthened and softened by a reverberation from the 
palate and other hollow places in the inside of the mouth 
and nostrils; and as these are better or worse shaped for 
this reverberation, the voice is said to be more or less 
agreeable. 

If we consider the many varieties of sound, which one and 
the same human voice is capable of uttering, together with 
the smallness oi' the diameter of the glottis ; and reflect, that 
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the same diameter must always produce the same tone, and, 
conseqaentlj, that to every change of tone a correspondent 
change of diameter is necessary, we most he filled with admi- 
ration at the^ mechanism of these parts, and the fineness of 
the fibres that operate in producing effects so minute, so 
various, and in their proportions so exactly uniform. For it 
admits of proof, that the diameter of the human glottis is. 
capjible of more than sixty distinct degrees of contractit n or 
enlargement, by each of which a different note is produced ; 
and yet the greatest diameter of that aperture, as before 
observed, does not exceed one-tenfli of an inch. 

Speech is made up of articulate voices ^ and what we call 
articulation is performed, not by the lungs, windpipe, or 
larynx, but by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, tongue, 
lips, and nostrils. Articulation begins not till the breath, or 
voice, has passed through the larynx. 

The simplest articulate yoices are those which proceed 
from an open month, and are by grammarians called vowel 
Mfunds. In transmitting these, the aperture of the mouth 
may be pretty large, or somewhat smaller, jot very small ; 
which is one cause of the variety of vowels; a particular 
sound Imng produced by each particular aperture. More- 
over, in passing through an open mouth, the voice may be 
4fentfy acted upon, by the lips, or by the tongue and palate, 
or by the tongue and throat ; whence another source of va]:iety 
in vowel sounds. 

Thus ten or twelve simple vowel sounds may be formed; 
agreeably to the plan in page 16 ; and the learners, by ob- 
serving the position of their mouth, lips, tongue, &C. when 
they are uttering the sounds, will perceive that various opera- 
tions of these organs of speech are necessary to the produc- 
tion of the different vowel sounds, and that by minute varia- 
tions they may all be distinctly pronounced. • 

When the voice, in its passage through the mouth, is totally 
mtereqitted, or strongly compressed, there is formed a certain 
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modification of artictilate flonnd, which, as expressed hy a 
character in writing, is called a consonant. Silence is the 
effect of a total interception ; and indistinct sound, of a strong 
compression; and therefore a consonant is not of itself a 
distinct articnlate yeice; and its influence in varying the tones 
of language is not clearly perceived, unless it be accompanied 
by an opening of the mouth, that is, by a vowel. 

By making the experiment with attention, the student will 
perceive that each of the mutes is formed by the voice being 
intercepted, by the lips, by the tongue and palate, or by the 
tongue and throat; and that the semi-vowele are formed by 
the same organs strfmgfy compressing the voice in its passage, 
but not totally intercepting it. 

The elements of language, according to the different seats 
where they are formed, or the several org^ans of speech chiefly 
concerned in their pronunciation, are divided into several 
classes, and denominated as fdlhjws: those are called labials, 
which are formed by the lips ; those dentals^ that are formed 
with the teeth ; palatals, that are fermed with the palate ; and 
nasals, that are formed by the nose. 

The importance of obtaining, in early life, a clear, distinct, 
and accurate knowledge of the soand« of the irst principles 
of language, and a wish to lead young minds to a further 
consideration of a subject so curious and vsefU, have induced 
the compiler to bestow particular attention on the preceding 
part of his work. Some writers think that these subjects do 
not properly constitute any part of grammar, and consider 
them as the exclusive province of the spelling-book ; but if 
we reflect, that letters and their sounds are the constituent 
principles of that art, which teaches us to speak and write 
with propriety, and that, in general, very little knowledge of 
their nature is acquired by the spelling-book, we must admit, 
that' they properly belong to grammar ; and that a rational 
consideration of these elementary principles of language, is 
an object that demands the attention of the young gram- 
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marian. Tlie sentiments of a very jndiciou and eminent 
^ter (Qainctilian) respecting this part of grammar, may, 
perhaps, be properly introduced on the present occasion. 

'* Let no person despise, as inconsiderab)ej the elements of 
grammar, because it may seem to them a matter of small 
consequence, to show the distinction between vowels and 
consonants, and to divide the latter into liquids and mutes. 
But they who penetrate into the innermost parts of this temple 
of ;8cience, will there discover such refinement and snbtility 
of matter, as are not only proper to sharpen the understand- 
ings of young persons, but sufficient to give exercise for the 
most profound knowledge and erudition.'* 

The elementary sounds, under their smallest combination, 
produce ^syllabU; syllables properly combined produce a 
wmrd; words duly combined produce a setttence; and sen^ 
tences properly combined produce an oration or discourse. 
Thus it is, says Harris, in his Hs&mes, that to principles 
apparently BO trivial as a few plain elementary sounds, we owe 
that variety of articulate voices, which has been sufficient' to 
explain the sentiments of so innumerable a multitude, um sH 
the present and past generations of men. 

CHAPTER 11. 

■ 

OfsYLisxLES, and the jlvles/ot arranging them. 

A SYLLABIC is a sound, either simple or com- 
pounded, produced by a single impulse of the 
voice^ and constituting a word, or part of a 
word : as, a, an, ant. 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words 
into their syllables, or of expressing a word by 
its proper letters. 
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The following are the general rules for the division of 
words into syllables. 

1. A single consonant between two vowels must be joined 
to the latter syllable : as, de-light, bri-dal, re-source : except 
the letter x; as, ex-ist, ex-amine: and except likewise words 
compounded ; as, up-on, un-even, dis-ease. 

2. Two consonants proper to begin a word must not be 
separated ; as, fa-ble, sti-fle. But when they come between 
two vowels, and are such as cannot- begin a word, they must 
be divided ; as, ut-most, nn-dei^ in-sect, er-ror, cof-fin. 

3. When three consonants meet in the middle of a word, 
if they can begin a word, and the preceding vowel be pro- 
nounced long, they are not to be separated ; as, de-throne, 
doHstroy. But when the vowel of the preceding syllable is 
pronounced short, one of the consonants always belongs to 
that syllable ; as, dis-tract, dis-prove, dis-train. 

4. When three or four consonants, which are not proper 
to begin a syllable, meet between two vowels, such of them 
as can begin a syllable belong to the latter, the rest to the 
former syllable: as, ab-stain, com-plete, em-broil, dan-dler, 
dap-ple, con-strain, hand-some, parch-ment 

5. Two vowels, not being a diphthong, must be divided 
into separate syllables; as, cru-el, de-ni-al, so-ci-e-ty. 

6. Compounded words must be traced into the simple ^ 
words of which they are composed; as, ice-house, glow-worm, 
over-power, never-the-less. 

7. Grammatical, and other particular terminations, are 
generally sepai:ated; as, teach-est, teachi-eth, teach-ing, 
teach-er, contend-est, great-er, wretch-ed; good-ness, free>- 
dom, false-hood. 

The rules for dividing words into syllables, with the reasons 
in support of them, are expressed at large in the author's 
English Spelling-book, thirteenth, or any subsequent edition, 
page 210—215. 
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CHAPTER m. 

OfVfoKDS in gsneraly and the Rvles /or spelling 

them. 

Bxercises, p. 47. Key, p. 9. 

"Words are articulate sounds, used by commoD 
consent, as signs of our ideas. 

A word of one syllable is termed a Monosyl- 
lable; a word of two syllables, a Dissyllable; a 
word of three syllables, a Trisyllable ; and a word 
of four or more syllables, a Polysyllable. 

All words are either primitive or derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be re- 
duced to any simpler word in the language ; as, 
man, good, content. 

A derivative word is that which may be reduced 
to another word in English of greater simplicity : 
as, manful, goodness^ contentment^ Yorkshire.* 

There are many Engliah words which, though compounds 
in odier languages, are to us primitiTes : thus^ circumspect, 
circumvent, circumstance, delude, concave, complicate, &c, 
primitive words in English, will be found derivatives, when 
traced in the Latin tongue. 

rhe orthography of the English language is attended 
with much uncertainty and perplexity. But. a considerable 
part of this inconvenience may be remedied, by attending 
to the general laws of formation ; and, for this end, the learner 
is presented with a yiew of such general maxims in spelling 
primitive and deriyative words, ka have been almost uni- 
yersally received. 

RULE I. 

Monosyllables ending with /, /, or «, preceded by a single 
III" I — ^— ■ ] 

* A cooipovmd word is included under the head of derivative words : as, 
penknife, teacup, looking-glass, ma^berednced to other words of greater 
simplicity. 
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vowely donble the final consonant : as, sta£^ mill, pass, &c. 
The only exceptions are^ of, if, as, is, has, was, yes, his, this, 
OS, and thns. 

Exercises, p. 47, £ey, p. 9. 

RULE U. 

Monosyllables ending with any consonant bat/, /, or s, and 
preceded by a single vowel, never doable the final consonant, 
excepting add, ebb, batt, egg, odd, err, inn, bann, parr, and 
bnzz. 

R17LB ni. 

Words ending with ^, preceded by a consonant, form the 
plarals of nonns, the persons of verbs, verba! conns, past 
participles, comparatives, and snperlatives, by changing y 
into t: as, spy, spies; I carry, thoa carriest} he carrieth, or 
carries; carrier, carried; happy, happier, happiest. 

The present participle in ing, retains the y, that i may not 
be doabled; as, carry, carrying; bory, barying, &c. 

But y, preceded by a vowel, in sach instances as the above, 
is not changed ; as, boy, boys : I cloy, he cloys^ cloyed, &c. 
except in lay, pay, and say; from which are formed, laid, 
paid, and said; and their compoands, unlaid, unpaid, 
unsaid, &c. 

RULE iv. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, upon 
assuming an additional syllable beginning with a consonant, 
commonly change y into i; as, happy, happily, happiness. 
But when y is preceded by a vowel, it is very rarely changed 
in the additional syllable: as,coy, coyly; boy, boyish9 boy- 
hood ; annoy, annoyer, annoyance ; joy, joyless, joyfoL 

RULB r. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, 
ending with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, 
doable that consonant, when they take another syllable 
beginning with a vowel : as, wit, witty ; thin, thinnish ; to abet, 
an abettor; to begin, a beginner. 

Bat if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the pre« 
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eedng pliable, the consonant remains singly; as, to toil, 
toiling; to offer, an offering; maid, maiden, &c. 

Exercises, p. 50. Key, p. 11. 

RXJIE YU 

Words ending with knj doable letter bat /, and taking h^m, 
!«•«, ly, or fully after them, preserve the letter doable ; as, 
harmlessness, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, saccessfal, 
distressful, &c. Bat those words which end with doable /„ 
uid take msss, /«m, fy or fitl, after them, generally omit 
one /; as, folness, skillesi^ fully, skilful, ^tc 

BCLB vn. 
Ness, less, ly and fml, added to words ending with silmit 
«, do not cut it off: as paleness, guileless, closely, peaceful; 
except in a few words; as, duly, truly, awful. 

BULB vm. 

Mfint, added to words ending with silent e, generally 

preserves the e from elision; as, abatement, arrangement, 

incitement, &c. The words judgment, abridgment, acknowledg- 

ent, lodgment, and argument, are deviations from the rule. 
•—Those deviations have the merit of omitting an unneces- 
sary letter, without altering the pronunciation of the 
original words. 

Like other terminations, ment changes y into t, when pre- 
ceded by a consonant; as, accompany, accompaniment; 
merry, merriment 

BULB IX. 

Able and t5/e, when incorporated into words ending with 
lilent e, almost always cut it off: as, blame, blamable; cure, 
curable; sense, sensible, &c. ; but i( c or g soft comes before 
e in the original word, the e is then preserved in words com- 
pounded with able; as, change, changeable; peace, peace- 
:ible, &c. 

BULB X. 

When ing or ish is added to words ending with silent e, 
the e is almost universally omitted: as, place, placing; lodge, 
lodging; slave, slavish; prude, prudish; blue, blaish; white, 

whitish. 
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RULB XI. 

Compounded words are generally spelled in the same 
manner, as the ample words of which they are formed : as, 
glasshouse, skytigfat, thereby, hereafter. Many words ending 
with doable /, are exceptions to this role: as, handful, diing- 
hil, withal, alw, chilblain, foretel, fulfil 

The orthography of a great number of English words, is 
far from being uniform, eyen amongst writers of distinction. 
Thus, Aanour and Aonor, inquire and enquire, negotiate and 
negociate, control and controulj expense and expence, allege 
and alledgey eurpriae and surprise, complete and compleai^ 
connexion and connection, abridgment and abridgement, and 
many otber orthographical Tariations, are to be met with in 
the best modem publications. Some authority for deciding 
differences of this nature, appears to be necessary : and 
where can we find one of equal pretensions with Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary ? though a few of his decisions do not appear to 
. be warranted by the principles of etymology and analogy, 
the stable foundations of his improvements: — "As the weight 
of truth and reason (says Nares in his 'Element^ of Or- 
thoepy') is irresistible. Dr. Johnson's Dictionary has nearly 
^xed the external form of our language. Indeed, so con- 
'eoient b it to have one acknowledged standard to recur 
to ; so much preferable, in ma,tters of this nature, is a trifling 
degree of irregularity, to a continual change, and fruitless 
pursuit of unattainable perfection; that it is earnestly to be 
Imped, no author will henceforth, on light grounds, be tempted 
to innovate. ** 

Tliis Dictionary, however, contains some orthographical 
inconsistencies, which ought to be rectified: such as, im-^ 
movable moveable, chastely chastness, fertileness fprtily, 
siiness slyly, fearlessly fearlesness, Heedlessness needlesly. 
If these, and similar irregularities, were corrected by spelling 
the words analogically^ according to tlfe first word ia each 
part of the series, and agreeably to the general rules of 
^spelling, the Dictionary would doubtless, in these respects^ 
be improved. 
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ART. II. 
ETYMOLOGY. 

CHAPTER I. 
A Geneaal View of the Parts of Speech. 

The second part of grammar is etthologt^ 
which treats of the different sorts of words, their 
various modifications, and their derivation. 

There are, in English, nine sorts of words, or, 
as they are commonly called, parts of speech ; 
namely, the article, the stjrstantive or noun^ the 
adjective, the pronoun^ the verb, the adverb, the 
preposition, the conjunction, and the interjection. 

1. An Article is a word prefixed to substan- 
tives, to point them out, and to show how far 
their signification extends : as, a garden^ an 
eagle, the woman. 

2. A Substantive or noun is the name of any 
thing that exists, or of which we have any no- 
tion : as, London^ man, virtug. 

A SabstantiTe may, in general, be distinguished by its 
taking an article before it, or by its making sense of itself: 
as, a ^ookf tbe sun, an apple ; temperance, industry ^ chastity. 

3. An Adjective is a word added to a substan- 
tive, to express its quality : as, *' An indmtrious 
man; a virtuous woman." 

An Adjective may be known by its making sense with the 
addition of the word thing : as, a good thing \ a bad thing : 
or of any particular snbstantiye; as a sweet apple, 9^ pleasant 
prospect, a lively boy. 

A. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a 
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noun, to avoid the too frequent repetition of the 
same word : as, *^ The man is happy; he is bene- 
volent; he is useful." 

5. A Verb is a word which signifies to be, to 
DO, or to SUFFER *. as, *' I am; I rule; I am ruled.'*'' 

A Verb may generally be dUtinguisbed by its making 
sense witb any of tbe personal pronouns,, or the vfOirA to 
before it : as, I walh^ he plays, they write ; gt, to walk, to 
play, to tvritt. 

6. An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a 
verb, an adjective, and sometimes to another ad- 
verb, to express some quality or circumstance 
respecting it : as, ''He reads well; a truly good 
man; he writes very correctly.^* 

An Adverb may be generally known by its answering to 
the question. How? howmnch? when? or where? as, in the 
phrase, " He reads correctly,^ Uie answer to the question, 
How doe^he read? is, correctly. 

7. Prepositions serve to connect words with one 

another^ and to show the relation between them : 

as, '' He went from London to York ; " " she is 

above disguise ;" " they are supported by industry." 

A Preposition may be known by its admitting afcer it a 
personal pronoun, in the objective case; as, with, for, to, 
&c. will allow the objectiye case after them ; with him, for 
hsr, to them, &c. 

8. A Conjunction is a part of speech that is 
chiefly used to connect sentences; so as, out of 
two or more sentences, to make but one : it 
sometimes connects only words : as, '* Thou and 
he are happy, because you are good.'* ^^ Two 
and three are five." 

9. An Interjection is a word used to express 
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some passion or emotion of the mind : a^, ** Oh ! 
I have alienated my friend ; alas ! I fear for life." 

The ubservatioDB wliich have been made, to aid learners 
in distingaishing the parts of speech from one another, may 
afford them some small assistance ; bat it will certainly be 
much more instnictiYe to distinguish them by the definitions, 
aAd an accurate knowledge of their nature. 

In the following passage, all the parts of speech are ex- 
emplified: ^ -Jf 

1 2 7 2,6 1 2 3 72 

The power of speech is a faculty peculiar to man ; 

35 6 747 4 3 3 7 

and was bestowed on him by his beneficent creator, for 

13 86 3 289ee 

the greatest and most excellent uses; but alas! how often 
54 5 471 37 3 

do we pervert it to the worst of purposes ! 

In the foregoing sentence, the words they a, are articles ; 
power, speech, faculiy^ man, creator, uses, purposes, are 
substantives; peculiar, ben^cent, greatest, excellent, worst, 
are adjectives; him, his, we, it, are pronouns; is, was, be- 
stowed, do, pervert, are verbs; most, how, often, are adverbs; 
of, to, on, by, for, are prepositions; and, but, are conjunc- 
tions; and hlas is an interjection. 

The number of the different sorts of words, or of the parts 
of speech, has been variously reckoned by different gram- 
marians. Some have enumerated ten, making the participle 
a distinct part; some eight, excluding the participle, and 
r&nking the adjective under the noun; some four, and others 
only two (the noun and the verb), supposing the rest to be 
contained in the parts of their division. We have followed 
those authors who appear to have given them the most natural 
and intelligible distribution. Some remarks on the division 
made by the learned Home Tooke, are contained In the first 
section of the eleventh chapter of etymology. 

The interjection, indeed, seems scarcely worthy of being 
considered as a part of artificial language or speech, being 
rather a branch of that natural language, which we possess 
in common with the brute creation, and by which we ex- 
press the sadden emotions and passions that actuate our 
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frame. Bnt, as it is oaed in written as well as oral language, 
it may, in some measure, be deemed a part of speech. It is 
with ns, a Tirtaal sentence, in which the noon and verb are 
concealed under an imperfect or indigested word. — See this 
Chapter, in the Octavo Grammar, 

CHAPTER 11. 

Of the Articles. 

/ An Article is a word prefixed to substantives^ to 

,' point them out, and to show how far their signifi* 

I cation extends ; as, a garden , an eagle, tlie woman . 

I In English^ there are but two articles, a and 

the : a becomes an before a vowel, * and before 

a silent h; as, an acorn, an hour. But if the h 

be sounded^ the a only is to be used ; as, a hand, 

a heart, a highway. 

The inattention of writers and printers to this necessary 
distinction, has occasioned the frequent use of an before h, 
when it is to be pronounced; and this circumstance, more 
than any other, has probably contributed to that indistinct 
utterance, or total omission, of the sound sigpiified by this 
letter, which very often occurs amongst readers and speakers. 
An horse, an husband, an herald, an heathen, and many 
similar associations, are frequently to be found in works of 
taste and merit To remedy this evil, readers should be 
taught to omit, in all similar cases, the sound of the n, and 
to give the h its full pronunciation. 

ji or an is styled the indefinite article : it is used 
in a vague sense to point out one single thing of 
the kind^ in other respects indeterminate : as, 
'^ Give me a book;" *^ Bring me an apple.". 

The is called the definite article ; because it as- 
certains what particular thing or things are meant : 

\ 

* A instead of an is now used before words beginning witb n long. See 
page S9, letter U. It is also used before one ; as many a one. See 8vo. Oram, 
page fir. 
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as^ " Give me the book ; ** Bring me tlie apples ;" 
meaning some book, or apples, referred to. 

A substantive without any article to limit it^ is 
generally taken in its widest sense : as, ^^ A candid 
temper is proper for man ;" that is, for all mankind. 

The peculiar use and impoitaoGe of the article will be seen 
in the following examples; *'The son of a king — ^the son of 
the king-^a son of the king." Each of these three phrases 
has an entirely di^erent meaning through the different appli- 
cation of the articles a and the. 

'* Thon art a man,^' is a very geperal and harmless position ; 
bat, '*Thoa art the man,'' (as Nathan said to David,) is an 
assertion capable of striking terror and remorse into the heart 

The article is omitted before noans that imply the different 
Tirtnes, vices, passions, qualities, sciences, arts, metala, 
herbs, &c.; as, ** prudence is commendable; falsehood is 
odious; anger ought to be avoided;'' &c. It is not prefixed 
to a proper naipe; as, "Alexander," (because that of 
itself denotes a determinate individual or particular thing,) 
except for the sakj^ of distinguishing a partictllar family : 
as, ''He is a Howard, or of the family of the Howards;" 
or by way of eminence : as, . " Every man is not a Newton;" 
^He has the courage of an Achilles ;" or when some noun is 
understood ; ''He iailed down the (river) Thames, in the (ship) 
Britannia. 

When an adjective is used with the noun to which the 
article relates, it is placed between the article and the 
noun; as, ''a good man," "an agreeable woman/' ''the best 
friend." On some occasions, however, the adjective precedes 
a or 4aM ; as, " euch a shame," ^ as grecU a man as Alexander,*' 
" too careless an author." 

The indefinite article can be joined to substantives In the 
singular number only; the definite article may be joined also 
to plurals. 

But there appears to be a remarkable exception to this rule, 
in the use of the ac(jectives/ei& and many, (the latter chiefly 
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with the word greeU before it,) which, though joined with 
plural substantiYes, yet admit of the singular article a : aa, a 
few men ; a great many men. 

The reason of it is manifest, from the effect which the article 
has in these phrases ; it means a small or great number collec- 
tivelj taken, and therefore gives the idea of a whole, that is, 
of nnity. Thus likewise, a dozen, a score, a hundred, or a thou- 
sand, is one whole number, an aggregate of many collectively 
taken; and therefore still retains the article a, though joined as 
an adjective to a plural substantive ; as, a hundred years, &c. 

The indefinite article is sometimes placed between the 
adjective many, and a singular noun : as, 

" Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
** The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear : 
" Full many a fiow'r is born to blush unseen, 
** And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 
In these lines, the phrases, many a gem and many aftow^r, 
refer to many gems and many flowers, separately, not col- 
lectively considered. 

The definite article the is frequently applied to adverbs 
in the comparative and superlative degree ; and its effect is, 
to mark the degree jthe more strongly, and to define it the 
more precisely : as, " The more I examine it, the better I like 

it. I like this the least of any/' See this chapter, in the 

Octavo Grammar. 

CHAPTER III. 

Of SOB8IA.NTIVE8. 

Section I. Of Substantives in generai* 

A Substantive or Noun is the name of any thing 
that exists, or of ^hich we have any notion : as , 
London^ man, virtue. 

Substantives are either proper or common. 
Proper pames or substantives, are the names 
appropriated to individuals : as, George^ London, 
-\^ Thames. 
'^ Common names or substantives* stand for kinds 
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containing many sorts, or for sorts containing 
many individuals under them ; as^ animal, man, 

tree, etc. 

When proper names have an article annexed 
to them, they are used as common names : as, 
«'He is the Cicero of his age; he is reading the 
lives of the Twelve C<B8aar».^^ 

Common names may also be used to signify in- 
dividuals, by the addition of articles or pronouns : 
as, " The boy is studious ; that girl is discreet *." 

To substantives belong gender, number, and 
case ; and they are all of the third person, when 
spoken of^ and of the second when spoken to ; as, 
"Blessings attend us on every side; be grateful, 
children of men !" that is, ye children of men. 

Section 2. Of Gender, 

Gendee is the distinction of nouns, with re- 
gard to sex. There are three genders, the mas- 
culine, the FEMINIZE, and the neuter. 

The Masculine Gender denotes animals of the 
male kind : as, a man, a horse, a bull. 

The Feminine Gender signifies animals of the 
female kind : as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The Neuter Gender denotes objects which are 
neither males nor females : as, a field, a house^ a 
garden. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are, by a 
figure of speech, converted into the masculine or 

* Nouns nMQr also be divided into the followinf chuues : CoUective nounis, 
or noosfl of multitude; as, the people, the parliament, the army; Abstract 
nouns, or the names of qualities abstracted from their substances ; as, know- 
ledf^e, goodness, whiteness : Verbal or participial nouns ; as, beginniiig, 
reading, writing. 
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feminine gender: as^ when we say of the sun, he 
is setting; and of a ship, sJ^e sails well. 

Figorativetyy in the Eng^lish tongae, we commonly give 
the maacnKne gender to noons which are conspicuoiu for 
the attributes of imparting or communicating, and which 
are by nature strong and efficacious. Those, again, are 
made feminine, which are conspicuous for the attributes of 
containing or bringing forth, or which are peculiarly beautiful 
or amiable. Upon these principles, the sun is said to be 
masculine; and the moon, being the receptacle of the sun's 
light, to be feminine. The earth is generally feminine. A 
ship, a country, a city, &c. are likewise made feminine, being 
receivers or containers. Time is always masculine on 
account of its mighty efficacy. Virtue is feminine from its 
beauty, and its being the object of loye. Fortune and the 
church are generally put in the feminine gender. 

The English language has three methods of distinguishing 
the sex, Tiz. 

I. By different words : as 



X 



, Male. 
Bachelor. 
Boar. 
Boy. 
Brother. 
Buck. 
Bull. 

Bullock or 
Steer. 
Cock. 
Dog. 
Drake. 
Earl. 
Father. 
Friar. 
Gander. 
Hart 
Horse. 



Female. 

Maid. 

Sow. 

Girl. 

Sister. 

Doe. 

Cow. 

I Heifer. 

Hen. 

Bitch, 

Duck. 

Countess. 

Mother. 

Nun. 

Goose. 

Roe. 

Mare. 



Male. 

Husband. 

King. 

Lad. 

Lord. 

Man. 

Master. 

Milter. 

Nephew. 

Ram. 

Singer. 

Sloven. 

Son. 

Stag. 

Uncle. 

Wizard. 



Female. 

Wife. 

Queen. 

Lass. 

Lady. 

Woman. 

Mistress. 

Spawner. 

Niece. 

Ewe. 

{Songstress or 
Singer. 
Slut, slattern. 
Daughter. 
Hind. 
Aunt. 
Witch. 
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Hale. Female. Male. 

Abbot Abbess. Landgrave. 

Actor. Actresa. Lion. 

Administrator. AdmiDistratrix.Marqais. 



Adulterer. 

Ambassador. 

Arbiter. 

Baron. 

Bridegroom. 

Benefactor. 

Caterer. 

Chanter. 

Conductor. 

Count. 

Deacon. 

Duke. 

EJector. 

Emperor. 

Enchanter. 

Executor. 

Governor. 

Heir. 

Hero. 

Hunter. 

Uo&t. 

Jew. 



Adultress. Master. 
Ambassadress. Mayor. 



Arbitress. 

Baroness. 

Bride. 

Benefactress. 

Cateress. 

Chantress* 

Conductress. 

Countess. 

Deaconess. 

Duchess. 

Electress. 

Empress. 

Enchantress. 

Executrix. 

Goveroess. 

Heiress. 

Heroine. 

Huntress. 

Hostess. 

Jewess. 



Patron. 

Peer. 

Poet. 

Priest. 

Prince. 

Prior. 

Prophet. 

Protector. 

Shepherd. 

Songster. 

Sorcerer. 

Sultan. 

Tiger. 

Traitor. 

Tutor. 

Viscount. 

Votary. 

Widower. 



Female. 

Landgravine. 

Lioness. 

Marchioness. 

Mistress. 

Mayoress. 

Patroness. 

Peeress. 

Poetess. 

Priestess. 

Princess. 

Prioress. 

Propheters. 

Protectress. 

Shepherdess. 

Songstress. 

Sorceress. 
£ Sultaness. 
I Sultana. 

Tigress. 

Traitress. 

Tutoress. 

Viscountess. 

Votaress. 

Widow. 



3. By A noun, pronoun, or adjective, being prefixed to the 
substantive : as, 



A cock-sparrow. 
A man-servant. 
A he-goat 
A he-bear. 
A male child. 
Male descendants. 



4-^^ 



A hen-sparrow. 
A maid-servant. 
A she-goat 
A she-bear. 
A female child. 
Female descendants. 



It sometimes happens, that the same noun is either mas- 
eoline or feminine. The words ;>ar«}i/, cAtVc^ cousin, friend, 

C 
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neigbour, servant, and seTeral others, are used indifferently^ 
for males or females. 

Noons with variable terminations contribute to conciseness 
and perspicuity of expresion. We have only a safficient 
number of them to make us feel our want; for when we say 
of a woman, she is a philosopher, an astronomer, a builder, 
a weaver, we perceive an impropriety in the termination, 
which We cunnot avoid ; but we can say, that she is a botanist, 
a student, a witness, a scholar, an orphan, a companio'b, 
because these terminations have not annexed to them the 
notion of sex. 

Section 3. Of Number. 

NuMBEE is the consideration of an object, as 
one or more. 

Substantives are of two numbers, the singular 
and the plural. 

The singular number expresses but one object; 
as, a chair, a table. 

The plural number signifies more objects than 
one ; as chairs, tables. 

Some nouns^ from the nature of the things 
which they express, are used only in the singular 
form; as, wheat, pitch, gold, sloth, pride, etc.; 
others, only in the plural form ; as, bellows, scis- 
sors, ashes, riches, etc. 

Some words are the same in both numbers; as, 
deer, sheep, swine,, etc. 

The plural number of nouns is generally formed 
by adding s to the singular : as, dove, doves ; face, 
faces ; thought, thoughts. But when the substan^ 
tive singular ends in a?, ch soft, 8k, ss, or «, we add 
es in the plural : as box, boxes ; church, churches; 
lash, lashes; kiss, kisses ; rebus, rebuses. If the 
singular ends in ch hard, the plural is formed by 
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adding «; as« monarch, monarchs; diMich^ dis-/ 
tichs. 

NoTXQg which end in o, have sometimes es added, to 
form the plural ; as, cargo, echo, hero, negro, manifesto, 
potato, volcano, wo : and sometimes only s ; as, folio, 
nuncio, {mnctilio, seraglio. 

Nouns ending in /, or fe, are rendered plural hy the '' 
change of those terminations into ves : as, lo.af, loayes ; half 
hastes ; wife, wives ; except grief, relief, reproof, and 
several •thers, which form the plnral by the addition of s, . 
Those which end in ff, have the regular plural : as, ruff, 
rufPs ; except, sta£P, staves. 

Nouns which have y in tne singular, with no other vvwel 
in th« samp, syllable, change it* into tea in the plnral: as, ; 
beauty, beauties ; fly, flies. But the y is not changed 
when there is another vowel in the syllable : as, key, keys ; 
delay, delays ; attorney, attorneys. 

Some nouns become plural by changing the a of the 
singular into e : as, man, men ; woman. Women j aldei^. 
man, aldermen. The words o|: and child, form oxen aD(^ 
children; brother, makes either brothers or brethren. 
Sometimes the diphthong oo is changed itito ee in the 
plural : as, foot, feet ; goose, geese ; tooth, teeth. Louse 
and mouse make lice and mice. Penny makes pence, or 
pennies, when the coin is meant : die, dice (for play) j die, 
, dies (for coining). 

It is agreeable to analogy, and the practice of the gene- 
rality of correct writers, to construe the following words as 
plural nouns; painty riches, alms: and also, mathematics , 
metaphysics, politics, ethics, optics, pneumatics, with other 
similar names of sciences. 

Dr. Johnson says, that the adjective much is sometimes a 
term of number, as well as of quantity. This inay account 
for the instances we meet with of its assopiating with pains 
as a plural noun: as, /' much pains." The connexion, 
however, is not to be recommended. 

The word news is now almost universally considered as 
belonging to the singular number 
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The nonii tneatis is lued both in the singular and the 
plnral number. 

The following words, which have been adopted from 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin langnages, are thns di*- 
tingnished, with respect to number. 

Plural. 
Data. 
EffluYia. 

{Encomia or 
Encomiums. 
Errata. 
Genii. * 
Genera. 

{Indices «r 
Indexes, f 
Laminae. 
Media. 
Magi. 

Memoranda or 
Memorandums. 
Radii. 
Stamina. 
Strata. 
Vortices. 



Singular. 

Cherub. 

Seraph. 

Antithesis. 

Automaton. 

Basist 

Crisis. 

Criterion. 

Diaeresis. 

Ellipsis. 



Plural. 

Cherubim. 

Seraphim. 

Antitheses. 

Automata. 

bases. 

Crises. 

Criteria. 

Diaereses. » 

Ellipses. 

Emphases. 

Hypotheses. 



Emphasis. ^ 
Hypothesis. 

Metamorpho- (Metamor- 
sis. { phoses. 

Phoenomenon. Phoenomena. 
C Appendices 
( Appendixes. 
Arcana. 
Axes. 
Calces. 



Appendix. 



Arcanum. 

Axis. 

Calx. 



Sinsnlar. 
Datum. 
Effluvium. 

Encomium. 

Erratum. 

Genius. 

Genus. 

Index. 

Lamina. 
Medium. 
Magus. 
Memoran- 
dum. 
Ra'dius. 
Stamen. 
Stratum. 
Vortex. 



Some words, derived irom the learned languages, are 
confined to the plural number : as, antipodes, credenda, 
literati, minutiae. 

The following nouns being, in Latin, both singular and 
plural, are used in the same manner when adopted into our 
tongue : hiatus, apparatus, series, species. 



« Genii, when denoting aerial spiriU : Geniutest when tignifymg penona 
ofgenias. 

t Indexes, when it signified pointers, or tables of contents : iiuf<cef, when 
referring to algebraic qaantities. 
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Sbction 4. Of Case. 

In English^ substantives have three eases, the ' 
nominative, the possessive, and the objective *, 

The nominative case simply expresses the name 
of a thing, or the subject of the verb : as,'" The 
boy plays;'* ** The girls learn." 

The possessive case expresses the relation of 
property or possession ; and has an apostrophe 
^ith the letter s coming after it : as, ''The 
scholar's duly;" "My father's house." 

When the plural ends in 9, the other « is omitted, 
but the apostrophe is retained: as, "On eagles' 
^ings ;" "The drapers' company." , 

Sometimes also v^hen the singular terminates 
in ssy the apostrophic 9 is not added : as, " For 
goodness' sake;" " For righteousness' sake." 

The objective case expresses the object of 
an action, or of a relation ; and generally follows 
a verb active, or a preposition : as, "John assists 
Charles;" "They live in London." 

English substantives dre declined in the fol* 
lowing manner : 



Nominative Case, 
Possessive Case, 
Objective Case, 

Nominative Case. 
Possessive Case, 
Objective Case, 


Singalar. 

A mother. 
A mother's. 
A mother. 

The man. 
The man's. 
The man. 


Plural. 

Mothers. 

Mothers*. 

MothjBrs. 

The men. 
The'men*0. 
The men. 



• The poMesBiTe is i oroetimes called the genitive case ; and the otgecthe 
flMMciuattTe. 
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The English language, to express different connexions 
and relations of one thing to another, uses, for the most 
part, prepositions. The Greek and Latin mnong the 
ancient, and some too among the modern iangnages, as the 
German, vary the termination or ending of the suhstantiTe, 
to answer the same purpose ; an example of which, in the 
Latin, is inserted, as explanatory of the nature and use of 
cases, viz. 

Singular. 



Nominative, 


DOMINUS, 


A Lord. 


(renitive. 


Domini, 


Lord's, of a Lord. 


Dative, 


Domino, 


To a Lord. 


Acousaiioe, 


DOMINUM, 


A Lord. 


Vocative. 


DOMINK, 


Lord. 


Ablative. 


DOMES'O 
Piural. 


By a Lord 


Nominative. 


Domini, 


Lords. 


Genitive, 


DoMTNOEUMj 


Lords\ of Lords. 


Dative. 


DOMINIS, 


To Lords 


Accusative, 


DOMINOS, 


Lords. 


Votive, 


DOKINJ, 


O Lords. 


AUatim, 


Doncins, 


By Lords. 


Some writers t 


hinV. that the 


relations signified by the 



addition of articles and prepositions to the noun, may 
properly be denominated cases, in English; and that, on 
this principle, there are, in pur language, as many cases 
as in tka Lativ tongue. But to this mode of fiturmiiig cases 
for our substantives, there are strong objections. It would, 
indeed, be a formal and aseleas arrangement of nouns, 
articles, and prepositions. If an arrangement of this nature 
were ^ ))« considered as constitutii^ cases, <J»e fiijig^ish 
lang|L9£^ woJlld have a much greater number of them 
than the Greek and Latin tongues : for, as every preposi- 
tion has its distinct meaning and effect, every combination 
of a preposition and article with the noun, would form 9- 
different relation, and would constitute a distiaet 
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Tids would encranber our language witk manf new terms 
and a hearj aiDd aseless load of disliDetions*. 

On the principle of imitating other langnages .in namea 
and forms, without a correspondence in nature and idiom, 
vre might adopt a number of declensions, as well as a variely 
of cases, for ' Engliiih substantives. Thus, five or six de- 
clensions, distinguished according to the various modes of 
forming the plural of substantives, with at least half a dozen 
cases to each declension, would furnish a complete arrange- 
ment of English nouns, in all their trappings. See on this 
subject, the fifth and ninth sections of the sixth chapter of 
etymology. 

But though this variety of cases does not at all cor- 
respond with the idiom of our language, there seems to be 
great propriety in admitting a case in English substantives, 
which shall serve to denote the objects of active verbs and 
of prepositions ^ and which is, therefore, properly termed 
the objective case. The general idea of case doubtless has 
a reference to the termination of the noun : but there are 
many instances, both in Greek and Latin, in which the 
nominative and accusative cases have precisely the same 
form, and are distinguished only by the relation they bear 
to other words iu the sentence. We are therefore war- 
ranted, by analogy, in applying this principle to our own 
language, as far as utility, and the idiom of it, will admit. 
Now it is obvious, that in English, a noun governed by an 
active verb, or a preposition, is very differently circum- 
stanced from a noun in the nominative, or in the possessive 
case; and that a comprehensive case, correspondent to 
that difference, must be useful and proper. The business 
of parsing, and of showing the connexion and dependence 
of words,^will be most conv^sniently accomplished, by the 

*"If cases are to be distingaished by the different significations of the 
noon, or by the different relations it may bear to the govenaing word, then 
we have in our language as many cases almost as there are prepositions : 
and above a man, beneath a man, beyond a man, round about a man, witl^ 
in a man, without a man, Sec. shall be cases, as well as, of a man, to a man, 
and with a man." X>r. BetUiU, 
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adoption of sucli a case; and the xrregnlarity of having' 
oar noons sometimes placed in a sitaation, in which they 
cannot be said to be in any case at all, will be avoided. 

The author of this work long doabted the propriety of 
assigning to English substantives an objective case: but |i 
renewed critical examination of the subject; an examination 
to which he was prompted by the extensive and increasing 
demand for the Grammar, has produced in his mind a full 
persuasion, that the nouns of our language are entitled to 
this comprehensive objective case. 

When the thing to which another is said to belong, is 
expressed by a circumlocution, or by many terms, the sign of 
the possessive case is commonly added to the last term : as, 
'* The king of Great Britain*8 dominions.^^ 

Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the possessive 
case immediately succeed each other, in the following form : 
*' My friend's wife's sister ;" a sense which would be better 
expressed by saying, " the sister of my friend's wife ;" 
or, ''my friend's sister-in-law." Some grammarians say, 
that in each of the following phrases, viz. " A book of my 
brother's," " A servant of the queen V' " A soldier of the 
king's" there are two genitive cases; the first phrase 
implying, " one of the books of my brother," the next, " one 
of the servants of the queen;" and the last, "one of flie 
soldiers of the king." But as the preposition governs the 
objective case ; and as there are not, in each of these sen- 
tences, two apostrophes with the letter s coming after 
them, we cannot with propriety say, that there are two 
genitive cases. 

CHAPTER IV. 
0/ Adjectites. 

Section 1. Of the nature of Ac^jectives, and the degrees of 

comparison. 

Aw Adjective is a \vord added to a substantive, 
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to express its quality : as^ ^' An industrious man;" 

** A virtuous "woman ;" *' A benevolent mind.** 

I 

In English, the adjective is not varied on account / 
of gender, number, or case. Thus we say, *^ A : 
careless boy j careless girls." 1 

The only variation which it admits, is that of ! 
the degrees of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees of 
comparison ; the positive, the goupaaative^ and 

the SUPEftLATIVE. 

Grammarians haTe generally enameraied these three de- 
grees of comparison ; bat the first of them h^s been thought 
by some writers^ to be, improperly, termed a degree of com> 
parison; as it seems to be nothing more than the simple 
form of the adjective, and not to imply either comparison 
or degree. This opinion may be well founded, unless the 
adjective be supposed to imply comparison or degree, by 
containing a secret or general reference to other things : ma, 
when we say '*he is a tall man," '^this is 9, fair day," we 
make some reference to the ordinary size of men, and to 
different weather. 

The Positive State expresses the quality of an 
object^ without any increase or diminution : as, 
good, wise, great. 

The Comparative Degree increases or lessens 
the positive in signification : as, wiser, greater, 
less wise. 

The Superlative Degree increases or lessens Ihe 
positive to the highest or lowest degree : as, wisest, 
^eatest, least wise. 

The simple word, or positive, becomes the com- 
parative^ by adding r or err; and the superlative, 
liiy adding st or est, to the end of it : as, wise. 
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wiser, M^isest; great, greater, greatest. And the 
adverbs more and most, placed before the adjec- 
tive, have the same effect : as, wise^ more wise, 
moat wise. 

The termination ish may be accounted in some tort a 
degree of comparison, bj which the signification is diminished 
below the positive : as blach^ blackish, or tending to blackness^ 
salt, saltish, or having a little taste of salt 

The adverb rather is very properly used to express a small 
degree or excess of a quality : as, ** She is rather profuse in 
her expenses.'^ 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are compared by &r 
and est; and dissyllables by more and most: as, mild, 
milder, mildest; frugal, more frugal, most frugal. Dis- 
syllables ending in y, as, happy, lovely; and in le after a 
mute, as, able, ample; or accented on the last syllable, as, 
discreet, polite ; easily admit of er and est : as, happier, 
happiest; abler, aUest; politer, politest Words of more 
than two syllables hardly ever admit of diose t^nnination8. 

In some words the superlaiiTe is formed by adding the 
adverib mostf to the end of them; as, nethermost, uttermost, or 
utmost, undermost, uppermost, foremost. 

In English, as in most languages, there are some words of 
very common use, (in which the caprice of custom is apt to , 
get the better of analogy,) that are irregular in this respect : 
as, ''good, better, best; bad, worse, worst; little, less, least; 
much or many, more, most ; near, nearer, nearest or next ; 
late, later, latest or last; old» older or elder, oldest or eldest;'* 
and a few others. 

An adjective put without a substantive, with the definite 
article before it, becomes a sabstantive in sense and meaning, 
and is written as a substantive ; as, " Providence rewards the 
good, and punishes the badP 

Various kiauus placed before other nouns assume the nature 
of adjectives: as sea fish, wine vessel, com field, meadow 
groand^ &c. 
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Numeral aidjectares are either cardinal, or ordinal: car- 
diaal^ as ooe^ two, three, &c.; ordinal, as, first, second, 
third, &c. 

Sbction 3. Remarhs on the subject cf Comparison. 

If we consider the subject of comparison atte&tiyeij, w« 
shall perceive that the degrees of it are infinite in number, 
or at least indefinite. — A mountain is larger than a mite :— * 
bj how many degrees? How much bigger is the earth than a 
grain of sand ? By how many degrees was Socrates wiser than 
Alcibiades? or by how many is snow whiter than this paper? 
It is plain, that to these and the like questions no definite 
answers can be returned. 

In quantities, however, that may be exactly measured, 
the degrees of excess may be exactly ascertained. A foot is 
just twelye times as long as an inch ; and an hour is sixty 
times the length of a minute. But, in regard to qualities^ 
and to those quantities which cannot be measured exactly, 
it is impossible to say how many degrees may be compre^ 
hended in tlfe comparative excess. 

But though these degrees are infinite or indefinite in fact, 
they cannot be so in language \ nor would it be convenient, 
if language were to express many of them^. In regard to 
unmeasured quantities and qualities, the degrees of more 
and less (besides .those marked above,) may be expressed 
intelligibly, at least, if not accurately, by certun adverbs, 
or words of like import: as, ''Socrates was much wiser than 
Alcibiades;'' "Snow is a great deal whiter than this pa- 
perf' '*£paminondas was by far {ke most accomplished of 
lihe Thebans;^ "The evening star is a very splendid objecl, 
but the sun is incomparably more splendid^'* "The Deity 
is infinitely greater than the greatest of his creatures.^' The 
inaccuracy of these, and the like expressions, is not a material 
inconvenience ; and, if it were, it is unavoidable : for human 
speech can only express human thought ; and where thouj^bt 
is necessarily inaccurate, language must be 90 too. 
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When the word very, exceedingly ^ or vny other of nmilar 
import, is put before the positive, it is called bj some 
writers the superlative of eminence, to distinguish it from 
the other superlative, which has been already mentioned, 
and is called the superlative of comparison. Thus very 
eloquent is termed the superlative of eminence; most eloquent^ 
the snperlatite of comparison. In the superlative of eminence, 
something of comparison is, however, remotely or indirectly 
intimated ; for we cannot reasonably call a man very eloquent, 
without comparing his eloquence with the eloquence of 
other men. 

The comparative may be so employed, ks to express the 
same pre-eminence or inferiority as the superlative. Thus, 
the sentence, "Of all acquirements, virtue is the most 
valuable,'^ cqnveys the same sentiment as the following ^ 
" Virtue is more valuable than every other acquirement"— 
See the thibd, or any subsequent, edition of the Octavo 

GRAMaiAR. ^ 

CHAPTER V. 

Of Pronouns. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the same 
word : as, "The man is happy ; he is benevolent; 
he is useful." 
I There are three kinds of pronouns, viz. The 
! PERSONAL, the RELATIVE, and the adjective pro- 

4 

NOUNS. 

I 
Section I. Of the Personal Pronouns. 

r 

There are five Personal Pronouns, viz, /, fhou, 
he, she, it; with their plurals, we, ye or you y 
they. 

Personal pronouns admit of person, numberj 

gender, and case. 
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t 

The persons ef pronouns are three in each 
number, viz. / 

If is the first person \ I 

Thouy is the second person \ Singular.' 

Hcj she, or ti, is the third person ) ' 

ff^e, is the first person *\ j 

Ye, or you f is the second person \ Plural. ', 

They, is the third person ) \ 

This accoont of persons will be very intelligible, wben i? 
\re reflect^ that there are three persons who may be the ^ 
subject of any discourse : first, the person who speaks, may 
speak of himself; secondly, he may speak of the person to 
whom he addresses himself; thirdly, he may speak of 
some other person : and as the speakers, the persons spoken 
to, and the other persons spoken of, may be many, so each 
of these persons must have the plural number. 

The Numbers of pronouns, like those of sub- 
stantives^ are two^ the singular and the plural : 
as, /, thotfy ?te; we, ye or you^ they. 

Gender has respect only to the third person sin- 
gular of the pronouns he, she, it. He is mascu- 
line ; she is feminine ; it is neuter. 

The persons speaking and spoken to, being at the same 
time the snbjects of the discourse, are supposed to be pre- 
sent: from which, and other circumstances, their sex is 
commonly known, and needs not to be marked by a dis- 
tinction of gender in the pronouns : but the third person 
or thing spoken of, being absent, and in many respects 
unknown, it is necessary that it should be marked by a 
distinction of gender; at least when some particular per- 
son or thing is spoken of, that ought to be more distinctly 
marked : accordingly, the pronoun singular of the third 
person has the three genders, he, she, it. 
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Pronouns have three cases; the nonunatiye, 
the possessive, and the objective. 

The objective case of a pronoun has, in general, a form 
"fferent from that of the nominative, or the possessive case. 

The personal pronouns are thus declined : 



Pcwon. 


Cnse. 


imsnlvr. 


Plural. 


First. 


Nom. 


T. 


We. 




Poss. 


Mine. 


Ours 




Obj. 


file. 


Us. 


Secand. 


Nom. 


Thou. 


Ye or you. 




Poss. 


Thine 


Yours. 




Obj. 


Thee. 


You. 


Third. 


Nom. 


Ue. 


They. 


Mas. 


Poss. 


His. 


Theirs. 




Obj. 


Him. 


Them. 


Third. 


Nom. 


She 


They. 


Fern. 


Poss. 


Hers. 


Theirs 




Obj. 


Her. 


Them. 


Third. 


Nom. 


It. 


They. 


JVeuter. 


Poss. 


Its. 


Theirs. 




Obj. 


It 


Them. 


Sectios '2>- 


OftJieBelatw' P 


••onoutt^ 


Relative Pronouns are such as 


relate, in gene- 


ral; to some word 


or phrase .going before, which 


is thence called the anlecedenU 


they are, who, 


whieh^ and 


[ that: 


as, ''The man 


\ is happy who 


lives virtuously*/' 







* The relative pronoun, when used interrogatively, relates to a word or 
phmse. which is not antecedhtU, but •ttb$ttH9nt, to the relative. See note 
nader Rale VI. of Syntax. 
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fFhat is a kind of compound reiative, including 
both the antecedent and the relative, and is mostly 
equivalent to tliat which : as, ^'This is what I want- 
ed;" that is to say, ^^the thing which I wanted." 

fFho is applied to person^^ which to animala 

ilrational and things inanimate : as, '^He is a 

friend^ who is faithful in adversity;" *'The hirdy 

which sung so sweetly, is flown ;**** This is the 

tree^ which produces no fruit*/' 

That, as a relative, is often used to prevent the 
top frequent repetition of who and which. It is 
applied to both persons and things : as, '^ He 
that acts wisely deserves praise;" '^Modesty is a 
quality that highly adorns a woman." 

^ho is of both numbers, and is thus declined : 

singular ftiid PMiral. 

Nominative. Who. 

Possessive, "Whose. 

Objective. Whom. 

Which, that, and what, are likewise of both numbers, but 
they do not vary tbeir termination ; except that whose ifl 
flometimefl used as the possesuTe case of which ; as, " Is 
there any other doctrine whose followers are punished?" 

■■ ■ '* And the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 

Brought death." milton. 

■ " Pure the joy without allay, 
Whose Tcry rapture is tranquillity." youno. 

" The lights and shades, whose well accorded strife 
Gives ail the strength and colour of our life." pops. 

"This is one of the clearest characteristics of its being 

a religion whose origin is divine.'* Blair. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ I i III 

« See the exoeptioiw : Syntax, Rale V. Notei 6, 7. 8 
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B7 the 1106 of this license, one word is sabstitated for 
' three : as, " Philosophy, whose end is to instruct us in the 
knowledge of nature, '' for^ " Philosophy, the end of which 
is to instruct us/' &c. 

Who, which, and whai, have sometimes the words soever 
and ever annexed to them ; as, ** whosoever or whoever, which- 
soever or whichever, whatsoever or whatever f* but they are 
seldom used in modern style, except whoever and whatever. 
The word that is sometimes a relatiye, sometimes a de- 
monstratiTe pronoun, and sometimes a conjunction. It is 
a relative, when it may be turned into who or which with- 
out destroying the sense : as, " They that (who) reprove us, 
may be our best friends •/* " From every thing that (which) 
you see, derive instruction.^ It is a demonstrfttive pronoun 
when it is followed immediately by a substantive, to which 
it is either joined, or refers, and which it limits or qualifies : 
as, '* That boy is industrious ;** ^ That belongs to me ; 
meaning, that book, that desk, &c. It is a conjunction, 
when it joins sentences together, and cannot be turned into 
who or which, without destroying the sense: as, " Take 
care that every day be well employed/' '* I hope he will 
believe that I have not acted improperly.^ 

Who, which, and what, are called Interrogatives, when 
they are used in asking questions; as, ^* Who is he?** 
/* ITAwA is the book ? '* TTA^rf art thou doing ?^' 

Whether was formerly made use of to signify interroga- 
tion : as, " Whether of these shall I choose f'* but it is now 
seldom used, the interrogative which being substituted fov 
it. Some grammarians think that the use of it should be 
revived, as, like either and neither, it points to the dual 
number; and would contribute to render our expressions 
concise and definite. 

Some writers have classed the interrtgatives as a separate 

kind of pronouns ; but they are too nearly related to the 

relative pronouns, both in nature and Ibrm, to render such 

a division proper. They do cot, in fact, lose the character 

. of relatives, when they become interrogatives. The only 
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difference is, that without an interrogation, the relativea 
hare reference to a subject which is antecedent, definite, 
and known ; with an interrogation, to a sabject which is 
subsequent, iodefinite, and unknown, and which it is ex- 
pected that the answer should Express and ascertain. 

Section 3. Of the Adjective Pronouns. 

Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature^ par- 
ticipating the properties botti of pronouns and \ 
adjectives. 

The adjective pronouns may be subdivided into 
four sorts, namely, the possessive^ the distributive^ , 
the demonstrative^ and the indefinite. 

1. The possessive are those v^hich relate to 
possession or property. There are seven of them ; 
viz. my^ thy, hisy her, our, your, their* 

Mine and thtne^ instead of my and thy, were formerly 
used before a substantiye, or adjective, beginning with a 
Towe], or a silent h : as, " Blot out all mine iniquities.^ 

The pronouns, his, mine, thine, have the same form, 
whether thej are possessive pronouns, or the possessive 
cases of their respective personal pronouns. See p. 170. 

A few examples will probably assist the learner to dis- 
tinguish the possessive pronouns from the genitive cases of 
their correspondent personal pronouns. 

The following sentences exemplify the possessive pro- 
nouns. — "My lesson is finished; Thy books are defaced; 
He loves his studies; She performs her duty; We own 
our faults; Your situation is distressing; I admire their 
virtues." 

The following are examples of the possessive cases of the 
personal pronouns.— " This desk is mine; the other is 
thine ; These trinkets are his ; those are hers; This house 
is ours, and that is yours; Theirs is very commodious." 

Some grammarians consider its as a possessive pronoun. 
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The two words oum and self, are used in conjanctioii 
with pronouns. Oum is added to possessives, both singular 
and plural : ^B, ^*Mif oum hand, our own house." It is em- 
pitatical, and implies a silent contrariety or opposition : as, 
*' I live in my oum house," that is, " not an hired house." 
Se(f is added to possessives: as, myself, yourselves; and 
sometimes to personal pronouns : as, himself, itself, them- 
selves. It then, like own, expresses emphasis and opposi- 
tion: as, ''J did tuM myself," that is, "not auotker;" or 
it forms a reciprocal pronoun : as, ** We hurt ourselves by 
vain rage." 

Himself themselves, are now used in the nominative case, 
instead of himself, theirselves : as, "He came himself;'* 
** He himself shall do this ;'^ " They performed it them- 
selves." 

/ 2, The diBtnbutive are those which deaote the 
\ persons or things that make up a number, as 
' taken separately and singly. They are ectch^ epery^ 
i either : as, ' - Each of his brothers is in a favourable 
situation ;" '^ Every man must account for him- 
self ;" " I have not seen either of them.'* 

Each relates to two or more persons or tliiugs, and signi- 
fies either of the two, or every one of any number taken 
separatly. 

Every relates to several persons or .things, and signifies 
each one of them all taken separately. This pronoun was 
formerly used apart from its noun, but it is now constantly 
annexed to it, except in legal proceedings: as, in the 
phrase *' all and every of them." 

Either relates to two persons or things taken separately, 
and signifies the one or the other. To say '^ either of the 
three," is therefore improper. 

Neither imports " not either;!** that is, not one nor the 
other; as, " Neither of my friends was there." 

3. The demonstrative are those which precisely 
point out ll>e subjects to which they relate : this 
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Mud tlmtf iheie and thoae, are of this elast : as, 

■ 

*^ Tki» i» true charity; that is only its image.*' 

This refers to the nearest person or thing, and [ 
thai to the most distant: as, '* IViis man is more 1 ■ 
intellifirent than that.^* This indicates the Utter i 
or last mentioned ; that, the former or first men- ' 
tioned ; as, ** Both wealth and poverty are temp- I 
talionsj that^ tends to excite pride, this^ discou- 
fent." «» 

The -words former and latter may, kt tlie firat view, app«ar 
to liave the nature of demonstratiye pronouns, as in the 
following example : '* It was liappj for the state, that Fabios 
continued in the command with Minucius: iheformer*s phlegm 
was a check upon the latter'*8 vivacity.'' But those words ara 
to be conm^ered as adjectives ; and, in tbe example just given, 
as adjectives substantively used* 

A. The indefinite are those which expreiss their '. 

subjects in an indefinite or general manner. The ; 

following are of this kind : aome^ other, any, oiie^ \ 
all, 8uch^ etc. 

V 

or these pronouns, only the worijLs one and other are va^. 
Tied. Oae has a possessive case, which it forms in the same 
manner as substantives: as, one, one*s» This word has a 
general signification, meaning people at large; and some- 
times also a peculiar reference to the person who is speak- 
ing: as, *^One ought to pity the distresses of mankind." ^*One 
is apt to love one's self.'^ This word is often used, by good 
writers, in the plural number : as, ''The g^eat ones of the 
world ;** ''The boy wounded tbe old bird, and stole the 
young ones;" "My wife and the litde ones are in good health." 
Other is declined in the following manner : j 

Singular. Floral, / 

Nom. Other. Others, 

Poss. Other's, Others'. , 

Obj. Ot/ier, Others, 
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The plaral others is onlj used when apart from the nouD 
to which it refers, whether expressed or noderstood: as, 
"When you have perused these papers, I will send you 
the others.** '*He pleases some, but he disgusts others,** 
When this pronoun is joined to nouns, either singular or 
plural, it has no variation: as, *'jj(ie other man/' '*the other 
men.'' 

The following phrases may serve to exemplify the inde- 
finite pronouns. "Some of you are wise and good;" "A 
few of them were idle, the others industrious;" ** Neither 
is there antf that is unexceptionable;" *'0»« ought to know 
•ne*s own mind;*' "They were all present;" *'Such is the 
state of man, that he is never at rest;" "Some are happy, 
while others are miserable.*' 

The word another is composed of the indefinite article 
prefixed to the word other. 

None is used in both numbers: as, **None is so deaf as 
he that will not hear;" ''None of those are equal to these." 
It seems originally to have signified, according to its deri- 
vation, not one, and therefore to have had no plural; but 
there is good ai^hority for the use of it in the plural num- 
ber: as, **None that go unto her return again." Prov, ii. 19. 
"Terms of peace were none vouchsaf'd." Milton. "None 
of them are varied to express the gender." ^ None of them 
have different endings for the numbers." Lowth's IntroduC' 
tion. ^* None of their Productions are extant." Blair. 

We have endeavoured to explain the nature of the 
adjective pronouns, and to distinguish and arrange them 
intelligibly : but it is difficult, perhaps impracticable, to 
define and divide them in a manner perfectly unexcep- 
tionable. Some of them, in particular, may seem to require a 
different arrangement We presume, however, that, for every 
useful purpose, the present classification is sufficiently correct. 
All the pronouns, except the personal and relative, may 
indeed, in a general vie^w of them, be considered as definitive 
pronouns, because they define or ascertain the extent of the 
common name, or general term, to which they refer, or are 
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joined; but as each class of them does this, more or less 
exactly, or in a manner peculiar to itself, a division adapted 
to this circumstance appears to be suitable to the nature of 
things, and the understanding of learners. 

It is the opinion of some respectable grammarians^ that 
the words tkU, that, an^ 8om§, such, his, their, our, &6. 
are pronouns, when they are used separately from the 
nouns to which they relate ; but that, when they are joined 
to those nouns, they are not to be considered as belonging 
to this species of words ; because, in this association, they 
rather ascertain a substantire, than supply the plaee of one. 
They assert that, in the phrases, ''give me that^ **this is 
John's" and **such were some of you/' the words in italics 
are pronouns; but that, in the following phrases, they are 
not pronouns; **this book is instructrve," "some.hoja are 
ingenious," "my health is declinihg," *^our hearts are 
deceitful/' &c. Other grammarians think, that all these 
words are pure adjectives; and that none of them can 
properly be called pronouns ; as the genuine pronoun stands 
by itself, without the aid* of a noun expressed or understood. 
They are of opinion, that in the expressions, "Give me 
that;" ''this is John's,^ &o., the noun is always understood, 
and must be supplied in the mind of the reader ; as, '* Give 
me that book ;" " this book is John's ;" *' and such persons were 
some persons amongst you." 

Some writers are of opinion, that the pronouns should 
be classed into substantive and adjective pronouns. Under 
the former, they include the personal and the relative; 
nnder the latter, all the others. But this division, though 
a neat one, does not appear to be accurate. All the rela- 
tive pronouns will not range under the substantive head.— 
We have distributed these parts of graounar, in the mode 
which we think most correct and intelligible: but, for the 
information of students, and to direct their inquiries on the 
^nb^ect, .we state the diflperent opinions of several judicious 
grammarians. See the Octavo Grammar on these points. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
O/'Veubs. 

Section !• Of the nature of Verbs in general. 

\ A VB&B is a word which signifies to be, to do, 

or to suffeb; as, '^ I am, I rule, I am ruled.*^ 
: Verbs are of three kinds ; active, passive, and 
I NErTEB. They are also divided into BEGULABy ib- 
begulab, and defective. 

A Verb Active expresses an action^ and neces- 
sarily implies an agent, and an object acted upon : 
as, to love; I love Penelope." 

A*V«erb Passive expresses a passion or a sufFcr- 
ing, or the receiving of an action ; and necessa- 
rily implies an object acted upon, and an agent 
by which it is acted upon : as, to be loved ; ^^ Pe- 
nelope is loved by me." 

A Verb Neuter expresses neither action nor 
passion^ but being, or a state of being: as, ^^ I 
am^ I sleep, I sit*." 

The verb active is also called transitive, because the ac- 

■ W m ■! II ■■ I i m ii I I.I ■■ ........ . — ■ i III 

* Verbs hare been distinguished by some writers, into the following lcin(?«. 

Ist. Active-transitwe, or those which denote an action that passed front 
tl»e agent to some object : as, « Caesar conquered Pompey * 

Sd. AcHve-intratuitive, or those which express that kind ef action, whfch 
bas no effect upon any thing beyond the agent himself: as, *' Cusar walked.* 

3d. Pcujnve, or those which express, not action, but passion, whether 
pleasing or painfol : as, * Portia was loved ; Pompey was conquered.* 

4th. Neuter, or those which express an attribute that consists neither in 
action nor passion : as, * Caesar stood.* 

This appears to be an orderly arrangement. But if the class of activt-in' 
tranHtive verbs were admitted, it would rather perplex than assist the 
iMiner: for the difference between yerbs active and. neuter, as transitive 
and intransitive, is easy and obvious ; but the difference between verbs eh- 
solntely neuter and intransitively active, is not always clear. It is, indeed, 
often very difficult to beasce'rtained. 
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^on passes over to the object, or Las an effect upon some 
other thing : vls, ^ The tutor instructs his pupils j^ '* I esteem 
the man.'' 

Verbs neuter may properly be denominated intranai^ 
tives, because the effect is confined within the subject, and 
does not pass over to any object: as, " I sit, he liTes, they 
sleep/' 

Some of the verbs that are usually^ ranked among nei^ 
ters, make (i near approach to the nature of a verb active ; 
but they may be distinguished from it by their being in- 
transitive: as, to run, to walk, to fly, &c. The rest are 
more obviously neuter, and more clearly expressive of a 
middle state between action and passion : as, to stand, to 
lie, to sleep, fkc. 

In English, many verbs are used both in an active and a 
neuter signification, tbe construction only determiifing of 
which kind they are: as, to flatten, signifying to make 
even or level, is a verb active ; but when it signifies to grow 
dull or insipid, it is a verb neuter. 

A neuter verb, by the addition of a preposition, may 
become a compound ^tive verb. To smile is a neuter 
verb : it cannot, therefore, be followed by an objective 
case, nor be construed as a passive verb. We cannot say, 
the smiled Aim, or he was smiled. Bat to smile on, being 
a compound active verb, we properly say, she smiled on 
him ; he was smiled on by fortune in every undertaking. 

Auxiliary^ or helping Verbs, are those by the . 
help of which the English verbs are principally j 
conjugated. They are, c?o, he^ have, shall^ wiil^ \ 
mat/y ccm^ with their variations; and let and muBty • 
which have no variation *. 

In our definition of the verb, as a part of speech which 
signifies to be, to do, or to suffer, &c. we have included 



\ 



* Let, as a principal verb, bas tettest And lettethi bat as a helping verb it 
•dmila of no Tariation. 
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every thingi either expressly or by necesaary consequencf 
that 18 esfiential to ita nature, and nothing that is not essefw- 
tialtoit This definition is warranted by the authoritr 
of Dr. Lowth, and of many other respectable writers oa 
grammar. There are, however, some grammarians, who 
consider eusertion as the essence of the verb. But, as the 
participle and the bfinitive, if included in it, would prove 
insuperable objections to their scheme, they have, without 
hesitation, denied the former a place in the verb, and de- 
clared the Tatter to be merely an. abstract noun. This ap. 
pears to be going rather too far in support of an hypothesis. 
It seems to be incumbent on these grammarians, to reject 
also the imperative mood. What part of speech would 
they make the verbs in the following sentence ? '* Depart 
instantly : improve your time : forgive us our sins." Will 
it be said, that the verbs in these phrases are assertions 

In reply to these questions, it has been said^ that " De- 
part instantly,*' is an expression equivalent to, "I desire 
you to depart instantly ;^^ and that as the latter phrase im- 
plies affirmation or assertion, so does the former. But, 
supposing the phrases to be exactly alike in sense, the 
reasoning is not conclusive. 1st. In the latter phrase, the 
only part implying alirmation, is, "I desire." The words 
^ to depart,^' are in the infinitive mood; and contain no 
assertion: they affirm nothing.' 3d. The position is not 
tenable, that *' Equivalence in sense implies similarity in 
grammatical nature." It proves too much, and therefore 
nothing. This mode of reasoning would confound the 
acknowledged grammatical distinction of words. A pro- 
noun, on this principle, may be proved to be a noun; a 
noun, a verb; an adverb, a noun and preposition; the 
superlative degree, the comparative; the imperative mood, 
the indicative; the future tense, the present; and so on: 
because they may respectively be resolved into similar 
meanings. Thus, in the sentence, *' I desire yon to de- 
part," the words io depart, may be called a noon, because 
they are equivalent in sense to the noun departure, in the 
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Ibllowiiig sentence, ** I desire your departure." The 
words " Depart instantly ," may be proved to be, not tbe 
imperatiye mood with an adverb, bnt the indicative and 
infinitive, with a noun and preposition; for they are equi- 
valent to *' I desire you to depart in an instant" The 
tMperlative degree in this sentence, " Of all acquirements 
virtue is the most valuable," may pass for the comparative, 
because it conveys the same sentiment as, " Virtue is more 
valuable than every other acquirement." 

We shall not pursue this subject any further, as we 
think the reader must be satisfied, that only the word desire, 
in the equivalent sentence, implies afiirmation ; and that 
two phrases may be equivalent, in point of sense, though, in 
their grammatical nature, they may be essentially different. 

To verbs belong numbeb^ person^ hood, and 

TENSE. 

Section. 2. Of Number and Person, 

Verbs have tv^o numbers^ the Singular and the 
Plural : as, "I run, we run," etc. 

In each number there are three persons; as. 

Singular. Floral . 

First Person. I love. We love. 

Second person. Thou lovest. Ye or you love. 
Third person. He loves. They love. 

Thus the verb, in some parts of it, varies its endings, to 
express, or agree with, different persons of the same number: 
as, '* I love^ thou lovest ; he loveth, or loves :** and also to 
express different numbers of the same person : as, *' thou 
lovest, ye love ; he loveth, they love,^' In the plural number 
of the verb, there is no variation of ending to express the 
different persons ; and the verb, in the three persons plural, 
is the same as it is in the first person singular. Yet this 
scanty provision of terminations is sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of discourse, and no ambiguity arises from it: the 
verb being always attended, either with the noun expreai. 
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ing the sahject acting or acted npon, or with tiie proaonn 
representing it For this reason, the plural temunation in 
en, they loven, they weren, formerly in use, was lain aside 
as annecessarj, and has long been obsolete. 

Section 3. Of Moods €md Participlea. 

Mood is a particular form or state of the verb> 
shewing the manner in which the being, action, 
or passion, is represented. 

The nature of a mood may be more intelligibly explained 
to tbe scholar, by observing, that it consists in the change 
or influence which the verb undergoes, to signify Tarions 
intentions of the mind, and various modifications and cir- 
cumstances of action: which explanation, if compared 
wi^ the following account and uses of the different moodo, 
will be found to agre^ with and illustrate them. 

/ There are five moods of verbs, the itoicativb, 
' the iMPERiTivE, the potential, the subjunctive, and 
the infinitive. 

The Indicative Mood simply indicates or declares 

a thing : as^ " He loves, he is loved :" or it asks 

a question : as, " Does he love ?" " Is he loved ?" 

. The Imperative Mood is used for commanding, 

exhorting^ entreating, or permitting : as, '^Depart 

\ thou; mind ye; let us stay ; go in peace." 

Though this mood derives its name from its intimation 
of command, it is used on occasions of a very opposite nature, 
even in the humblest supplications of an inferior being to one 
who is infinitely his superior: as, " Give us this day our daily 
bread; and forgive us- our trespasses.'' 

The Potential Mood implies possibility or li- 
berty, power, will, or obligation : as, ** It may 
rain ; he may go or stay; I can ride; he would 
wdlk. ; they should learn.' 



/ 
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Tbe Sub)uiictive Mood represents a ikuB^ as 
contingent^ or uncert^ti; as under a candition, 
motive, ^ish, suppositsion, etc.; and is preceded 
by a conjunction, expressed or understood, and 
attended by another verb, as, ^^I will respect hiia> 
though he chide me;'' ^^ Were he good, he would 
be happy;*' that is, "(^ he were good." — See 
pages 201, 202. See also fifth edition of the 
OoTAvo Grammar, p. 113. 

The Infinitive Mood expresses a thing in a gene- 
ral and unlimited manner, without any distinctioD 
of number or person ; as, ^^ to act, to speak, to 
be feared." 

The participle is a eertain form of the verb, and 
derives its name from its participating, not only of 
the properties of a verb, but also of those of aA ad- 
jective : as» ^^ I am desirous cyf knowing him;^ 
*^ Admired and appiawded^ he became vain;'* 
** Having finished his work, he submitted it,*' etc. 

There are three participles, the Present or Active, 
the Perfect or Passive, and the Compound Perfect: 
as, ^Moving, loved, having lov«d."—/S00jp. 102. 

Agreeably to the general practice of grammarians, we 
haye represented the present participle, as active; and the 
pilst, as passive : but they are not oniformly so : the present 
is sometimes passive ; and the past is frequently active. Thus 
*'*ttie youth was consuming by a slow malady;" "The Indian 
w€u burning by the cruelty of his enemies ;^ appear to be 
instances of the present participle being used passively. '* He 
Atts instructed me;*' **l have gniefaWj repaid hia kindnei^s;'^ 
are examples of the past participle being applied in an active 
senfle. We may also observe, that the preseiit participle ig 
Boroetiioefl. associated with ihe past and fntiiw tense* of tbd 
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Terb ; and the past participle connectect wiih ihe present and 
future tenses. — ^The most unexceptionable distincticm wbicfa 
grammarians make between tbe participles, is, that the on» 
points to the continuation of the action, passion, or state, 
denoted by the verb; and the other, to the completion of it. 
Thus, the present participle signifies imperfect action, or 
action begun and not ended : as, *« I am writing a letter." 
The past participle signifies action perfected or finished : as, 
"I have written a letter;" "The letter is written*,^' 

The participle is distinguished from the adjective, by the 
former's expressing the idea of time, and the latter's denoting 
only a quality. The phrases, ''loving to give as well as to 
receive,'' "moving in haste," "Acaf erf with liquor," contain 
participles giving the idea of time , but the epithets contained 
in the expressions, " a loving child," " a moving spectacle,'* 
"a heated imagination,'' mark simply the qualities referred 
to, without any regard to time ; and may properly be called 
participial adjectives. 

Participles not only convey the notion of time; but they 
also signify actiobs, and govern the cases of nouns and pro- 
nouns, in the same manner as verbs do; and therefore should 
be comprehended in the general name of verbs. That they • 
are mere modes of the verb, is manifest, if our definition of a 
verb be admitted ; for they signify being, doing, or suffering, 
with the designation of time superadded. Bat if the essence 
of the verb be made to consist in affirmation or assertion, not 
only the participle will be excluded from its place in the verb, 
but the infinitive itself also ; which certain ancient gramma^ 
nans of great authority held to be alone the genuine verb, 
simple and unconnected withe persons and circumstances. 

The following phrases, even when considered in them- 
selves, show that participles include the idea of time: ''The 
letter being written^ or having been written;"^ ''Charles 
being writing, living written, or having been writing** But 
when arranged in an entire sentence, which they must be to 

* When this participle is joined to the verb to have, it is called perfect ; 
wken it is joined to file verb to he, qt understood with it, it is denominated 
jpattive. 
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make a complete sense, i^ey sliow it still more evidently : as, 
'' Charles having written the letter, sealed and despatched it." 
—The participle does indeed associate with different tenses of 
the -verb: as, '*I am writing," "I was writing," '*I shall he 
writing :" bnt this forms no jnst objection to its denoting time. 
If the time of it is often relative time, this circumstance, far 
from disproving, snpporte onr position*. See Observation* 
under Rule 13 cf Syntax. 

Participles sometimes perform the office of substantives, 
and are used as such ; as in the following instances : *'The 
beginning f*- " a good understanding;*' ''excellent writing;** 
^ The chancellor's being attacked to the king secured his 
crown :^ "The general's having failed in this enterprise 
occasioned his disgprace ;'' *' John's having been writing a long 
^me had wearied him.'*' 

That the words in italics of the three latter ei^amples, 
perform the office of substantives, and may be considered as 
Buch^ will be evident, if we reflect, that the first of them has 
exactly the same meaning and construction as, "The chan- 
cellor's attachment to the king Secured his crown ;^ and that 
the other examples will bear a similar construction. The 
words, being attached, govern the word chancellor's in the 
possessive case, in the one instance, as clearly as attachment 
governs it in that case, in the other : and it is only substan-> 
tives, or words and phrases which operate as substantives, 
that govern the genitive or possessive case. 

The following sentence is not precisely 4he same as the 
above, either in sense or construction, though, except the 
genitive case, the words are the same ; "The chancellor, being 
attached to the king, secured his crown." In the former, the 
words, being attached^ form ihe nominative case to the verb« 
and are stated as the cause of the effect; in the latter, they 
are not the nominative case, and make only a circumstance to 



* From iho very nature of time, an action may be present how, it may 
Aave been preeeni former^ » or it may hepreeent at wmtjktwe peried—jet 
wlio ever nippowd. that the present of the indicative denotes no time ? 

Bncifolopadia Britannica, 
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chancellor, which is the proper nondBaiiTe. It ouij not be 
impn^^ te add another form of this aeotence, hy which the 
learoer may better anderotaiMl the peeoliar nature and fom 
of each of these nodes of expression : "The chanceljiir beinf^ 
attached to the kin|^,his crown was secnred." This constitates 
what is properly catUd, the Case Absolute. 

Section 4. Remarks on the Potential Modd. 

That the Potential Mood shoold be separated firom the 
vsnbjnnetive, is erident, from the intricacy and confusion 
which are produced by their being blended together, and 
from the distinct nature ai the two moods; the former ol 
which may be expressed without any condition, supposi- 
tion, &e. as will appear from the following instances : 
"They might have done better f' "We may always ait 
nprightly;^' '*He was generous, and would not take re- 
venge ;'* '* We should resist the allurements of vice ;" '* I 
could formerly indulge myself in things, of which I camwii 
DOW think but wiA pain." 

Seme grammarians have supposed that the Potential 
Mood, as distingaished above from the Subjunctive, coin- 
cddes *with the Indicative. But as the latter " simply i»- 
dieates or declares a thing/' it is manifest that the former, 
which modifies the declaration, and introduces an idea 
materially distinct from it, must be considerabiy different 
" I can walk/' '' I should walk/' appear to be so essentially 
distinct from tlfe simplicity of '' I walk,'' "I walked/' as 
to warrant a correspondent distinction of moods. The Im- 
perative and Infinitive Moods, which are allowed to retain 
their rank, do not appear to contain such strong marks of 
discrimination from the Indicative, as are found in the Po^ 
tential Mood. 

There are other writers on Ais subject, who exclude the 
Potential Mood from their division, because it is fomed, 
not by varying the principal verb, but by means of the 
auxiliary verbs may, can, might, could, would, &c. : but 
if we recollect, that moods are used "to signify various. 
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liitentioiis of the mind, and rfloriouB modificationfl and circnm- 
fltances of action," we sball perceive that those aaiLiliarieay 
far from interfering with this design^ do, in the clearest 
manner, support and exemplify it. On the reason alleged 
by these writers, the greater part of the Indicative Mood 
must also be excluded ; as but a small part'of it is conjugated 
without auxiliaries. The Subjunctive too will fare no better ; 
since it so nearly resembles the Indicative, and is formed by 
means of conjunctions, expressed or understood, which do 
not more effectually show the varied intentions of the mind, 
than the auxiliaries do which are used to form the Potential 
Mood. 

Some writers have given our mooda a much greater extent, 
than we have assigned to them. They assert that the English 
language may be said, without any great impropriety, to 
have as many moods as it has auxiliary verbs; and they 
allege, in support of their opinion, that the compound ex- 
pressions^ which they help to form, point out those various 
dispoations and actions, which, in other languages, are ex- 
pressed by moods. This would be to multiply the moods 
without advantage. It is, however, certain, that the conjuga- 
tion or variation of verbs, in the English language, is effected, 
iabnost entirely, by the means of auxiliaries. We must, there- 
fore, accommodate ourselves to this circumstance ; and do that 
by &eir assistance, which has been done in the learned 
languages (a few instances to the contrary excepted), in 
ianother manner, namely, by varying the form of the verb 
itself. At the same time, it is necessary to set proper bounds 
to this bosiness, so as not to occasion obscurity and perplexity, 
when we mean to be simple and perspicuous. Instead, there- 
fdire, of making a separate mood for every auxiliary verb, 
Uid introducing moods Interrogative, Optative, Promissive, 
Hortative, Precative, §^c. we have exhibited such only as 
are obviously distinct ; and which, whilst they are calculated 
to unfold and display the subject intelligibly to the learner, 
seem to be sufficient, and not more than sufficient, to answer 
all the purpoBOS for which moods were introduced. 
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From Grammarians who form their ideas, and make their 
decisions, respecting this part of English Grammar, on the 
principles and construction of languages, which, in these 
points, do not suit the peculiar nature of our own, but differ 
considerably from it, we may naturally expect grammatical 
schemes that are not very perspicuous, nor perfectly con- 
sistent, and which will tend more to perplex than inform the 
learner. See pages 84— 86. 102—104. 108—111. 201— 
203. 

Section 6. Of the Tenses. 

Tekse, being the distinction of time, might seem 
to admit only of the present, past, and future; but 
to mark it more accurately, it is made to consist 
of six variations, viz. the present, the imperpect, 
the PERFECT, the pluperfect^ and the first and 

SECOND FDTURE TENSES. 

The Present Tense represents an action or 
event, as passing at the time in which it is men-« 
tioncd : as, *' I rule ; I am ruled; I think; I fear/* 

The present tense likewise expresses a character, quality, 
&c. at present existing: as, ''He is an able manj'^ "She is 
an amiable woman." It is also used in speaking of actions 
continued, with occasional intermissions, to the present time ; 
as, " He frequently rides ;'* " He walks out every morning ;" 
'* He goes into the country every summer." We sometimes 
apply this tense to persons long since dead : as, *' Seneca 
reasons and moralizes well -y' *^ Job speaks fieeiingly of \m 
afflictions." 

The present tense, preceded by the words, wkeUf before^ 
ajter^ as soon as, &c., is sometimes used to point out the 
relative time of a future action : as, " When he arrives he will 
hear the news ;" " He will hear the news before he arrives^ 
or as soon a^ he arrives, or, at farthest, soon after he arrives ^ 
"The more she improves , the more amiable she will be," 
" To-morrow I proceed for Paris." 

In animated historical narrations, this tense is sometimea 
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•obfltitated for the imperfect tense : as, ** He enters the ter- 
ritory of the peaceable iohabitaota; ]ie fights and conquers ^ 
takes an immense booty, which he divides amongst his soU 
diers, and returns home to enjoy an empty triamph." 

The' Imperfect Tense represents the action or < 
event, either as past and finished) or as remaining 
unfinished at a certain time past: as, ^^I loved 
her for her modesty and virtue ;'* " They were 
travelling post when he met them/* 

The Perfect Tense not only refers to what is \ 
past, but also conveys an allusion to the present ' 
time: as, "I have finished my letter;" "I have ■ 
seen the person that was recommended to me." \ 

In the former example, it is signified that the finishing of 
the letter, though past, was at a period immediately, or Tery 
nearly, preceding the present time. In the latter instance, 
it is uncertain whether the person mentioned was seen by the 
speaker, a long or short time before. The meaning is, ^ I 
baye seen him some time in the course of a period which 
inelndes, or comes to, the present time.*^ When the parti- 
colar time of any occurrence is specified, as prior to the 
present time, this tense is not used : for it would be improper 
fb say, ^ I have seen biro yesterday -^ or, ^ I have finished my 
work last week.'* In these cases the imperfect is necessary : 
as, ^^ I saw him yesterday ;" '^l finished my work last week.*' 
But when we speak indefinitely of any thing past, as happen* 
ing or not happening in the day, year, or age, in which wf 
mention it, the perfect must be employed : as, ^ I have been 
there this morning ;" '^ I have travelled much this year :" 
*^yfe have escaped many dangers through life." In refer- 
ring, however, to such a division of the day as is past, before 
the time of our speaking, we use the imperfect : as, ^ They 
came home early this morning;" ^He was with them at three 
o'clock this afternoon." 

The perfect tense, and the imperfect tense, both denote a 
'lluDg that, is past; bat the former denotes it in such a man- 
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rnit, that there is still actnallj remaining some part' of the 
time to slide away, wherein we declare the thing has been 
done; whereas the imperfect denotes the thing or action 
past, in such a manner, that nothing remains of that time in 
ifrhich it was done. If we speak of the present ceatnij, we 
say, "Philosophers have made great discoveries in the pre- 
sent century :" but if we speak of the last icentury, we say, 
** Philosophers made great discoveries in the last century." 
* He ha3 been much afflicted this year ;" " I have this week 
read the king's proclamation ;" " I h€cv« heard great newfr 
this morning :" in these instances, " He has h4en^" *^ I hai 
read^' and *' heard^ denote things that are past ; but ^the> 
occurred in this year, in this week, and to-day, and stili 
there remains a part of this year, week and day, whereof 
I speak. 

In general, the perfect tense may be applied wherever 
the action is connected with the present time, by the actual 
existence, either of the author, or of the work, though it 
may haVe been performed many centuries ago ; but if neither 
the author nor the work now remains, it cannot be used. 
We may say, '* Cicero hoA written orations;" but we cannot 
say, "Cicero has written poems ;** because the orations 
are in being, but the poems are lost. Speaking of priests in 
general, we may say, "They have in all ages claimed great 
p<ywers ;"" because the general order of the priesthood still 
exists : but if we speak of the Druids, or any particular 
order of priests, which does not now exist, we cannot use this 
tense. We cannot say, ''The Druid priests have claimed 
great powers;'' but must say, "The Druid priests claifned 
great powers;'^ because that order is now totally extinct 
See PicKBOURN on the English verb ,• and fifth edition of the 
Octavo Grammar^ p. 113. 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a thing, not 
only as past, but also as prior to some other point 
of time specified in the sentence: as, *'I had 
finished vmy letter before he arrived." 

The First Future Tense represents the action as 
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yet to come, either with or without respect to the ' 
precise time : as, '' The smi will rise to-morrow ;'* ' 
<< I shall see them again/' / 

The Second Future intimates that the action 
will be fully accomplished, at or before the time 
of another future action or event : as, *^ I shall 
have dined at one o'clock;" "The two houses 
will have finished their business, when the king 
comes to prorogue them */' 

It 18 to be observed, that in the sabjunctive mood, the 
etent being spoken of under a condition or supposition, or 
in the form of a wisb, and therefore as doubtfal and con- 
tingent, the verb itself in the present, and the auxiliary 
both of the present and past imperfect times, often carry 
with them somewhat of a future sense : as, ** If he come 
to-morrow, I may speak to him f " If he should, or would ' 
come to-onorrow, I might, would, could, or should* speak 
to him.*^ Observe also, that the auxOiaries should, would, 
and ^ere, in the imperfect times, are used to express the 
pretont and future as well as the past : as, " It is my desire, 
that he should, or would, come now, or to-morrow f as well 
as, ** It was my desire, that hd should or would come yester- 
day." **If I were hungry, I would eat" So that, in this 
mood, the precise time of the verb is very much determined, 
by the nature and drift of the sentence. 

The present, past, and future tenses, may be used either 
definitely or indefinitely y both with respect to time and action* 
When they denote customs or habits, and not individual 
acts, they are applied indefinitely: as, *' Virtue promotes 
happiness;^* ' The old Romans governed by benefits more 
than by fear ;" I shall hereafter employ my time more use- 
fully." In these examples, tiie words, promotes, govertiedy 
and shall employ, are used indefinitely, both in regard to 
action' and time; for they are not confined to individual 
actions, nor to any precise points of present, past, or future 
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* See an sccoviii of the iimpU aad compoutid teii«e>, at page 100. 
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time. When ihej are iq>pUed to signify particular actions, 
and to ascertain the precise points of time to which they are 
confined, they are nsed definitely ; as in the following in- 
stances. ** My brother is writing f* ** He built the honse^ 
last snmmer, bat did not inhabit it till yesterday." ^ He 
will write another letter to-lnorrow." 

The different tenses also represent an action as complete or 
perfect f or as incomplete or imperfect. In the phrases, "I am 
writing," '* I was writing," " I shall be writing," imperfect, 
unfinished actions are signified. But the following examples, 
" I wrote," « I have written," «* I had written," " I shall Iwive 
written," all denote complete perfect action. 

From the preceding representation of the different tenses, 
it appears, that each of them has its distinct and peculiar 
province ; and that though some of them may sometimes be 
«sed promiscuously, or substituted one for another, in cases 
where great accuracy is not required, yet there is a real and 
essential difference in their meaning. — It is also evident, that 
the English language contains the six tenses which we have 
enumerated. Grammarians who limit the number to two, 
or at most to three, namely, the present, the imperfect, and 
the future, do not reflect that the English verb is mostly com- 
posed of principal and auxiliary ; and that these several parts 
constitute one verb. Either the English language bas no 
regular future tense, or its future is composed of the auxiliary 
and the principal verb. If the latter be admitted, then 
the auxiliary and principal united, constitute a tense, in 
one instance ; and, from reason and analogy, may doubt- 
less do so, in others, in which minuter divisions of time are 
necessary, or useful. What reason can be assigned for not 
considering this case, as other cases, in which a whole is 
regarded as composed of several parts, or of principal and 
adjuncts ? There is nothing heterogeneous in the parts : and 
precedent, analogy, utility, and even necessity, authorize the 
union. 

In support of this opinion, we have the authority of emi- 
nent grammarians ; in particular, that of Dr. fieattie. '*Some 
writers," says the doctor, " will not allow any thing to be. 
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fttense^ but what, in one inflected wordj ex|preaBe8 an affir- 
i&ation with time ; for that those parts, of the verb are not 
properly called tenses, which assume that appearance^ by 
means of auxiliary words. At this rate, we should have, 
in Bnglish, two tenses only^ the present and the past in the 
active verb, and in the passive no tenses at all. But this is 
a needless nicety ; and if adopted^ would introduce confu- 
sion into the grammatical art If amaveram be a tense, 
why should not amatus fueram ? If / heard be a tense, / 
did hear, I have heard, and / ehall heary must be equally 
entitled to that application." 

The proper form of a tense, in the Greek and Latin tongues, 
is certainly that which it has in the grammars of those lan- 
guages. But in the Greek and Latin grammars, we uniformly 
find, that some of the tenses are formed by yariations of the 
principal verb; and others, by the addition of a helping verb. 
It is, therefore, indisputable, that the principal verb, or rather 
its participle, and an auxiliary, constitute a regular tense in 
the Greek and Latin languages. This point being esta- 
blished, we may, doubtless, apply it to English verbs ; and 
extend the principle as far as convenience and the idiom of 
our language require. 

If it should be said, that, on the same ground that a par- 
ticiple and auxiliary are allowed to form a tense, and the 
verb is to be conjugated accordingly, the English noun and 
pronoun ought to be declined at laige, with articles and pre- 
positions ; we must object to the inference. Such a mode of 
declension is not adapted to our language. This we think 
has been already proved**". It is also confessedly inapplicable 
to the learned languages. Where, then, is the grammatical 
inconsistency, or the want of conformity to the principles of 
analogy, in making some tenses of the English verb to con? 
sist of principal and auxiliary; and the cases of English 
nouns, chiefly in their termination? The argument from 
analogy, instead of militating against us, appears to confirm 

♦ See page 54. 
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and eflt«BMf wr positioiL See pages 78-*S0. 102—104. 
108^111. 201—203. 

We shdl dose these remains on the tenses^ with a few 
obsertatioiis ejctracted from the Enctclopjcdia Britannica. 
they afe ^orth the student's attention, as a part of them 
applies, not only to our views of the tenses, but to many other 
parts of the work.—** Harris (by way of hypothesis) has 
enumerated no feweir than twelve tenses. Of this enmnera« 
lion We can by no means approve : for, without entering into 
a minute examination of it, nothing can be more obvious^ 
than that his inceptive present y " 1 am going to write,*^ is a 
future tense ^ and his completive presenty " I have written," 
a past tense. Bat, as was before observed of the classification 
oif words, we cannot kelp being of opinion, that, to take the 
tenses as they are commonly received, and endeavour to 
ascertain their nature and their diiferences, is a much more 
useful exercise, as well as more proper for a work of this 
kind, than to raise, as might easily be raised, new theories 
on the subject *,'* 

SacmoN 6. The Conjugation o/ the auxiliary verbs 

TO HAVE and TO BE. 

I The Gonpigation of a verb, is the regular com- 

/ binatioD and arrangement of its several numbers, 

persons, moods, and tenses: 

The Conjugation of an active verb is styled the 

; ACTIVE VOICE ; and that of a passive verb, the pas- 

' 6IVE VOICE. 

\ The auxiliary and aelive verb to bavb, is con*- 

\ jngated io the following manner 

i , — ■ . ■■ 

«Tlie foUowiae eriticisia aSbrds aa additional support Co tile Aiitbor'i 
V>tem of the tenaes. &e. 

* Under the head of Etymology, the anther 'of thia grammar jndiciooily 
adheres to the natural simplicity of the finglish language, without embar- 
rassing the learner with distinctions peculiar to the Latin tongue. The 
difficult snhiect of the Tenses is clearly explained ; ^and with less encum- 
brance of technical phraseology, than in most other grammars.* 

Analjftical Review, 
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TO HAVE. 
Indicative Mood. / 

PIIESBKT TBBfSB. 

SIKGDIiAB. PLURAL. | 

1. Pera* I have. 1. We haye. 

2. P^8» Tbou hast 3. Y6 or yoa bave. 
8. Pers. He, she, or it J „ . _ 

h.th»rh». I 3. They have. 

nfPEBFBGT TBHSB*. 

smOULAB. PLURAL. 

1. Ihad, 1. We had. 

2. Thoa hadflt 2. Ye or you had. 
S. He, Sec. had. 3. fhej had. 

PBBFBCT TBNSB^. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. 1 have had. 1. We have had. 

2. Thou hast had. 2. Ye or you have had. 

8. He has had. 3. They have had. 

PIUPBEVBGT TBNSB*. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. 1 had had. . 1. We had had. 
2. Thou hadst had 2. Ye or you had had. 

S. He had had. 8. They had had 

FIBST rVTUBE TBN8B. 
8WGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. 1 shall or will have. 1. We shall or will have. 

2. Thou shalt or wiit have. 2. Ye or you shall or will ha^e. 

3. He shall or will have. 3. They shall or will have. 

*Thetenna which we hav» adopteifr to dcctgkiate the three past tenaes. 
may not be exactly ngnificant of their nature and distinctions. But a« they 
are naed by grammarians in general; and have an established authority ; and, 
especially, as the meaning attached to each of them, and their different sig- 
nifications, haye been carefully explained ; we presume that no solid ohiec- 
tion can be made to the use of terms so generally approved, and so explicitly 
defined. See pages 86 and 89. We are snpperted in these sentfmentti, by 
the authority of Dr. Johnson. See the first note in hia ^^Oramnar of the 
BngUsh Tongue." prefixed to his dictionary.r-Ii; however, M»y teachaw 
Aould think it warrantable to chan^ the established names, they camiot 
perhaps find any more appropriate, than the terms firtt preterit, 
preterit, and third vretf^ --See the Octavo Grammar, pages 65, 66. 
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SECOND FTTURB TBKSS. 

/ SINOULAB. PLURAL. 

/ 1. 1 sliall have had. 1.v ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^* 

^ 2. Thou wilt have had. 3. Ye or you will hare had. 

3. He will hare had. 3. They will hare had. 

Imperative Mood. .^ 

SINOtTLAA. PLURAL. 

1. Let me have. 1. Let us have. 

2. Have, ~ or have thou, or 2. Have, or have ye, or do ye 

do thou have. ye or yon have. 

3. Let him have. 3. Let them have*. 

The imperative mood is not strictly entitled to three per- 
sons. The command is always addressed to the second 
person, not to the first or third. For when we say, '* Let me 
have,*^ " Let him, or let them have," the meaning and con- 
struction are, do thou, or do ye, let me, him, or them Lave. 
In philosophical strictness, both number and person might be 
entirely excluded from every verb. They are, in fact, the 
properties of substantives, not a part of the essence of a verb. 
Even the name of the imperative mood does not always 
correspond to its nature ; for it sometimes petitions as well 
as commands. But, with respect to all these points, the 
practice of our grammarians is so uniformly fixed, and so 
analogous to the languages, ancient and modem, which our 
youth have to study, that it would be an. unwarrantable 
degree of innovation, to deviate from the established terms 
and arrangements. See the advertisement at the end of die 
Introduction, page 8 ; and the quotation from the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, page 86. 

Potential Mood. 

PEESBNT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. 1 may or can have. I. We may or can have. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have. 2. Ye or you may or can have. 

8. He may or can have. 8. They may or can have. 

*U anch senteiices ihouM be rigowjasly examined, the Imperative will 
appear to coiuiat merely in the word let. See Parting, o. 833. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGUtAR.' PLUBAL. 

1. I might, could, wonld, or 1. We might, could, would, 
should have. or should hare. 

3. Thou mightst, couldst, 3. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have. would, or should haye. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should have. or should have. 

FEEFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I may or can have had. I. We may or can have had. 

2. Thou mayst or canst hare 2. Ye or you may or can haye 
had. had. 

3. He may or can have had. 3. They may or can hare had. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 
should have had. or should have had. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could^ 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
had. had. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should have had. or should have had *. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 




1. If I have. 


1. If we have. 




2. If thou have f . 


2. If ye or you have. 




3. If he have f. 


3. If they have. 





* Shall and tpill, when tbey dendte inclination, re«olation, promise, may 
be conaidered, as well as tlietr relations should and would, as belonging to 
the potential mood. But as they generally signify fUturiJy, they have been 
appropriated, as helping verbs, to the formation of the Aitare tenses of the 
indicative and sabjanctive moods.^ 

t Grammarians, in general, conjugate the present of the auxiliaiy, in 
this manner. But we presume that this is the form of the verb, considered 
as a principal, not as an ausiliary verb. See page 200. Note Q. 
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The remainixig t^naes or foims of the mibjimctite mood, 
•re, in every respect, similar to the correspondent tenses of 
l!he indicative mood * ; with the addition to the verb, of a 
conjunction, expressed or implied, denoting a condition, mo- 
tive, wish, supposition, &c. It will be proper to direct the 
learner to repeat all the tenses of this mood, with a con- 
junction prefixed to each of them. See, on this subject, the 
observations at page 103 ; and the notes on the nineteenth 
rule of sjmtax. 

Infinitive Mood. 

PRESENT. To have perfect. To have had. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT OR. ACTIVE. Having. 
PERFECT. Had. 

com^unD p£&f!Bct. Having had. 

As the subjunctive mood, in English, has no variation, in 
the form of the verb, from the indicative, (except in the 
present tense, and the second future tense, of verbs generally, 
and the present and imperfect tenses of the verb to be,) it 
would be superfluous to conjugate it in this work, through 
every tense. But all the other moods and tenses of the verbs, 
both in the active and passive voices, are conjugated at large, 
that the learners may have no doubts or misapprehensions 
respecting their particular forms. They to whom the subject 
of grammar is entirely new, and youi^ persons especially, are 
much more readily and effectually instructed, by seeing the 
parts of a subject so essential as the verb, unfolded and spread 
before them, in all their varieties^ than by being generally and 
cursorily informed of the manner in which they may be exhi- 
bited. The time employed by tlie scholars, in consequeBce of 
this display of the verbs, is of sdiall moment, compared with 
the advantages which they will probably derive from the plan. 

*■ Except that the second and third persons, singular and plural, of the se- 
cond future tense, require the auxiliary skalt, shall, instead of wilt, will 
Thus, 'Hewi/f have completed the work by midsummer," is the indicative 
ibrm : but the subjunctive is. « If he shall have completed the work by mid- 
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It may not, howeTer, be generally proper for young persons 
beginning the stady of grammar, to commit to memory all 
the tenfies of the verbs. If the simple tenses, namely, the 
present and the imperfect, togeliier with ike first future tense, 
should, in the first instance, be committed to memory, and 
the rest carefally perused and explained, the business will not 
be tedious to the scholars, and their progress will be rendered 
more obvious and pleasing. The general view of the snlject; 
thus acquired and impressed, may afterwards be extended 
with ease and advantage. 

It appears to be proper, for the information of the learners^ 
to make a few observations in this place, onl some of the 
tenses, &c. The first is, that, in the potential mood, some 
grammarians confound the present with the imperfect tense 
and the perfect with the pluperfect But that they are 
really distinct, and have an appropriate reference to time, 
correspondent to the definitions of those tenses, will appear 
from a few examples; ''I wished him to stay, but he would 
not •" " I could not accomplish the business in time ;*' " It was 
my direction that he should submit;^' "He was ill, but I 
thought he might live :" " I may have misunderstood him f 
" ile cannot htwe decffhed ttte :** ^He mighi Adve finished the 
work sooner, but he could not have done it better/V«It must, 
however, be admitted, that, on some occasions, the auxiliaries 
might, could, would, and should, refer also to present and to 
future tilne. See page 83. 

The next remark is, that the auxiliary ufill, in the first 
person singular and plural of the second future tense ; and 
the auxiliary shall; in the second and third persons of that 
tense, in the indicative mood, appear to be incorrectly ap- 
plied. The -impropriety of such associations may be in- 
ferred from a few examples : " I will have had previous 
notice, whenever the iJvent 'iAfpwsf "Thou shalt have 
served thy apprentieeahip before the end of the year;" "He 
shall have completed his business when the messenger arrives," 
** I shall have had; thou wilt have served; he will have com- 
pleted," etc. would have been correct and applicstble. The 
peculiar import of these auxiliaries, as e^lained in page 98, 
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under section.7, seenui to account for their impropriety in the 
applications just mentioned. 

Some writers on Grammar object to the propriety of ad* 
mitting the second future^ in both the indicatiye and sub- 
«• jnnctive moods: bat that this tense is applicable to both 
moods, will be manifest from the following examples. ''John 
will hare earned his wages the next new-year's day," is a simple 
declaration, and therefore in the indicative mood : ^* If he 
shall have finished his work when the bell rings, he will be 
entitled to the reward,'' is conditional and contingent, and is 
therefore in the subjanctiye mood. 

We shall conclude these detached observations, with one 
remark which may be useful to the young scholar, namely, 
that as the indicative mood is converted into the subjunctive, 
by the expression of a condition, motive, wish, supposition, &c. 
being superadded to it -, so the potential mood may, in like 
manner, be turned into the subjunctive ; as will be seen in the 
foUowing examples : ''If I could deceive him, I should abhor 
it ;*' " Though he should increase in wealth, he would not be 
charitable ;'' ''Even in prosperity he would gain no esteem, 
unless he should conduct himself better.^ See page 20^ 

The anixiliaiy and neuter verb To be, is conju- 
gated as follows : 

TO BE. 

Indicative Mood. 

. PRESENT TEVSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I am. 1. We are. 

2. Thou art. 2. Ye or yon are. 
'3. He, she, or it is. 3. They are. 

WPBaFBGT TENSE. 
SINOULAS. PLURAL. 

I. I was. 1. We were. 

% Thou wast 2, Ye or you were. 

3. He was. 3. They were. 
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PEBFEGT TEirSB. 



SINGULAR. 
1. I have been. 
1 9. Thoa hast been. 
.3. He bath or has been. 



FLtiRAL. 

1. We have beeQ. 

2. Ye or you have been, 

3. They have been. 



PLVPBEFBGT TBH8B. 



SINGULAR. 

1. I had been. 

2. Thou hads^ been. 

3. He had been. 



PLURAL. 

1. We had been* 

2. Ye or yon had been. 

3. They had been. 



nEST FUTUEB TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. I shall or will be. 

2. Thou shall or wilt be. 

3. He shall or will be. 



PLURAL. 

1. We shall or will be. 

22. Ye or yon shall or will be. 

3. They shall or will be. 



SECONB FUTUBB TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 

1. I shall have Been. 

2. Thou wilt hare been. 

3. He will have been. 



PLURAL. 

1. We shall have been. 

2. Ye or J ou will have been. 

3. They will have been. 



Imperatife Mood. 



SINGULAR. 

1. Let me be. 

2. Be thou or do thoa b^. 

3. Let him be. 



PLURAL. 

1. Let us be. 

2. '^ ye or yon, or do ye be. 

3. Let them be. 



Potential Mood. 



PEESBIIT TBH8B. 



SINGULAR. 

1 . I may or can be. 

2. Thoa mayst or canst be. 

3. He may or can be. 



PLURAL. 

1. We may or can be. 

2. Ye or yoa may or car be» 

3. They may or can be. 
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IHPKRFECT TBHSB. 
SINOULAB. PLtJRAU 

1. t might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 

should be. w should be. 

3. Thou mightst, couldst, 2.' Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst be. would, or should be. 

3. He might, could, would, 8. They might, could, would, 

or should be. or should be. 

PEBFEGT TENSE. 
I 

8IN6DLAB. PLURAL. 

1. I mny 9r Cfm have been. 1. We may or can have been. 

%, Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 

been. been. 

S. He may or can have been. 3. They may or can have been* 

PI.17PBRFICT TEHSB* 
«IN6UIiAA. PLORAL. 

1. I might, coiold, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 

should have been. or should have been. 

% Tliou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could 

wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 

been. been. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 

or should have been. or should have been. 

Sub|iui€tiv<e Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 



SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


1. If I be. 


1. If we be. 


2. If thou be. 


2. If ye or you be. 


3. If he be. 


% Hlieyibe. 




IMPESJEjBT 1XNS1U 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


1. If I were. 


1. If we were. 


2. Ifthouwert. 


2. If ye or you were* 


3.* If he wei-e. 


Set p. 83. 3. If they were. 
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The remaining tenses or forms of this mood are, in ge- 
neral, similar to the correspondent tenses of the Indicatiye 
mood. See pages 90, 102, 103, and the notes under the ; 
nineteenth rale of syntax. 

InfinitiTe Mood. 

ntxsEMT TENBB. To be. FBRTBCT. To havo been* \ 

Participles. 

PRESENT. Being. pebvvct. Been. 

COMPOUND PERFECT. Having been. i 

Section 7. The Auxiliary Verbs cotf^ugated in their 
simple fbrm; with observations on their peculiar nature 
and force. 

The learner will perceive that the preceding auxiliary 
verbs, to have and to be, could not be conjugated through 
all the moods and tenses, without tite help of other auxiliary 
verbs; namely, may, can, will, shall, and their variations. 

That auxiliary verbs, in their simple state, and unassisted 
by others, are of a very limited extent ; and that they are 
chiefly useful, in the aid which they afford in conjugating 
the principal verbs ; will clearly appear to the scholar, by 
a distinct conjugation of each of them, uncombined with 
any other. Thoy are exhibited for his inspection ; not 
to be committed to memory. 

TO HAVE. 

PBESEIIT TBR8E. 
Sing, 1. 1 have. 2. Thou hast. 3. He hath or ba& 

Plur, 1. We have. 2. Ye or you have. 3. They have. 

IMPEBFBCT TENSE. 
Sing. 1. I had. 2. Thou hadst. 3. He had. 

Plur. 1. We had. 2. Ye or you had. 3. They had. 
FBRFBCT. I have had, &c fluperfbct. I had had/&cw 

PAETlClPtES. 
PRESENT. Having. perfect. Had. 
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TO BE. 

PRESENT TENSE* 
Sing. 1. I am. 2. Thou art. 3. He is. 

Plur. 1. We are. 3. Ye or you are. 3. They arc. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing, 1. 1 was. 3. Thou wast. 3. He was. 

Pbtr. 1. We were. 3. Ye or you were. 3. They were. 

FAATIGIPLES. 
^ PRESENT. Being. perfect. Been. 

SHALL. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Sing. 1. 1 shall*. 2. Thou shalt. 3. He shall. 

Plur, 1. We shall. 2. Ye or you shall. 3. They shall. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1. I should. 2. Thou shouldst. 3. He should. 
Plur, 1. We should. 2. Ye or you should. 3. They should. 

JVJLL. 

PRESENT TENSE. *- 

Sing, 1. 1 will. 2. Thou wilt. 3. He will. 

Plur. 1. We will. 2. Ye or you will. 3. They will. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1. I would. 2. Thou wouldst. 3. He would. 
Plur. 1. We would. 2. Ye or you would. 3- They would. 

MAY. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Sittg. 1. 1 may. 2. Thou mayst 3. He may. 

Plur. 1. We may. 2. Ye or you may. 3. They may. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1. 1 might 2. Thou mightst. 3. He might 
Plur. h We miglit 2. Ye or you might 3. They might 



♦ ShaU is hens properTy twed in the prenent tense, having the same analogy 
to MoM/9 that can has to could, may to might, and n ill to wwld. 
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CAN. 

PBESEKT TENSI. 
Sing. 1.. I can. %. Thou canst. 3; H« oan. 

P/«r. 1. We can. 2. Y'e or you can. 3. They eaiL 

I»f PERFECT TETVSB. 
Sing. 1. 1 could. 2. Thou couldst 3. He could. 
Plur. I. We could. 2. Ye or you could. 3. They could. 

TO DO. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Sing, 1. 1 do. 2. Thou dost. 3. He doth or does. 

Plur, 1. We do. 2. Ye or you do. 3. They do. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Sing. 1. I did. 2. Thou didst. 3. He did. 

Plur. 1. We did. 2. Ye or you did. 3. They did. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. Doing. PERFECT. DoflC. 

The yerbs have, be, willy and rfb, when they are uncon- 
nected with a principal verb, expressed or Understood, are 
not auxiliaries, but principal verbs : as, " We have 
enough ; " "I am grateful ; " " He wills it to be so ; " 
"They do as they please." In this view, they also have 
their auxiliaries : as, " 1 shall have enough ;" " I will he 
grateful," &c. 

The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will appear 
from the following account of them. 

Do and did mark the action itself, or the time of it, with 
greater energy and positiveness : as, ^' 1 do speak truth ;'^ 
" I cUd respect him ;" " Here am I, for thou didst call 
me." They are of great use in negative sentences : as, " I 
do not fear;" *'I did not write." They are almost uni- 
versally employed in asking questions : as, *' Does ht 
leant ?"" Did he not write?" They sometimes also sup- 
ply the place of another verb, and make the repetition of 
it, in the same or a subsequent sentence, unnecessary : as, 
*' You attend not to your studies as he does ;'^ (i. e. as he 
attends, &c.) "I shall come if I can ; but if I do notf 
please to excuse me'' (i. e. if J come not). £ 
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Let not only expresses permission, but entreating^ ex« 
horting, commanding : as, " Let us know the tmtli ;**. 
'* Let me die the death of the righteous ;" '* Let not thy 
heart he too much elated with success ; ** " Let thy incli- 
nation submit to thy duty.'' 

May and might express the possibility or liberty of doing 
a thing 4 can and could, the power : as, " It may rain f* 
"I may write or read ; " " He might have improyed 
more than he has ;*^ " He can write much better than he 
could last year." 

Must is sometimes called in for a helper, and denotes 
necessity: as, ^'We must speak the truth, whenever wo 
do speak, and we must not prevaricate.^* 

Will, in the first person singular and plural, intimates 
resolution: and promising ; in the second and third person, 
only foretells : as, '' I will reward the good, and will punish 
the wicked ;" " We will remember benefits, and be grate* 
ful;" *'Thou wilt, or he will, repent of that folly j" "You 
or they will have a pleasant walk.^' 

Shall, on the contrary, in the first person, simply foretells ; 
in the second and third persons, promises, commands, or 
threatens • as, ** I shall go abroad ;" " We shall dine at 
home ;" '* Thou shalt, or you shall, inherit the land :*' 
" Ye shall do justice, and love mercy ;" ^* They shall 
account for their misconduct*' The following passage is 
not translated according to the distinct and proper mean- 
ings of tjie words shall and will: "Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my life ; and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever ;*' \ it ought to be, 
•< Will follow me," and " I shall dweIl."r-The foreigner 
who, as it is said, fell into the Thames, and cried out ; ■' I 
will be drowned, no body shall help me:" made a sad 
misapplication of these auxiliaries. 

These observations respecting the import of the Terbs 
will and shall^ must be understood of explicative sentences ; 
for when the sentence is interrogative, just the reverse, for 
file most part, takes place : thus', " I shall go ; you will 
go; express event only: but, *'iw7/ you go?" importi 
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intention; and ^' shall I go?" refers to the will of another. 
Bnt, " he shall go" and " shall he go ?" both imply will ; ex- 
pressing or referring to a command. 

When the Terb is put in the subjunctive mood, the meaning 
of these auxiliaries likewise undergoes some alteration; as the 
learners will readily perceive by a few examples : '' He shall 
proceed," ** If he shall proceed ; " You shall consent," *' If 
you shall consent.** These auxiliaries are sometimes inter- 
changed, in the indicative and subjunctive moods, to convey 
the same meaning of the auxiliary : as, " He will not return,** 
*' If he shall not return ;" " He shall not return," ** If he ivili 
not return." 

Would, primarily denotes inclination of will ; and should, 
obligation: but they both vary their import, and are often! used 
to express simple event 

Section 8. The Conjttgation of regular Verbs. 

ACTIVE. 

Verbs Active ane called Regular, when they 
form their imperfect tense of the indicative mood, 
and their imperfect participle, by adding to the 
verb, ed, or d only when the verb ends in e : as. 

Present. Imperfect. Perf. Farticip. 

I favour. 1 favoured. Favoured. 

I love. I loved. Loved. 

< 

A Regular Active Verb is conjugated in the 
following manner^ 

TO LOVE. 
Indicative Mood. 

PREbENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

I. I love*. 1. We love. 

3. Thou lovest 2. Ye or you love. 

3. He, she, or it, loveth or loves. 3. They love. 



* In the present and imperfect tenses, we ase a difTerent form of the 
verb, when we mean to express enerinr and positiveness ; as, * I do Itrve, 
tboa doit love ; lie does love ; I did lore ; thoU didtt love ; he did love.* 
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lUPBBFBCT T£NSB. 
SmOTTLAR. PLURAL. 

1. I loTed* 1. We loTed. 

3. Thou loveobt. 2. Ye or you loTed. 

8. He loTed. 3. They loved. 

PB&FBGT TEHSB* 

81NODLAS* PLURAL. 

1. I have loyed. 1. We have loved. • 

3. Thou hast loved. 3. Ye or you have loved. 

8. He hath or has loved. 3. They have loved. 

* P&UPIUanBGT TEH8B. 
SmOULAB* PLURAL. 

1. 1 had loved. 1. We had loved. 

3. Thou hadst loved. 3. Ye or you had loved. 

3. He had loved. 3. They had loved. 

FIRST rUTURB TBMSB. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 

1. I shall or v^ill love. 1, We shall or will love. ♦ 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love. 2. Ye or you shall or will love. 

3. He shall or will love. 3. They shall or will love. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

i. I shall have loved. 1. We shall have loved. 

2. Thou wilt have loved. 2. Ye or you will have loved. 

3. He will have loved. 3. They will have loved. 

Those tenses are called simple tenses^ which are formed of 
the principal, without an auxiliary verb : as, " I love, I loved.** 
The compound tenses are such as cannot be formed without 
an auxiliary verb: as, ''I have loved; I had loved; I 
thall or will love; I may love; I may be loved; I may 
have been loved;" &c. These compounds are, however, 
to be considered as only different forma of the same 
verb. 
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imperative Mood. 

8IN0UIi.ai. PLURAL. 

!• Let me love. 1. Let us love* 

2. Love, or love tliou, or do 2. Love, or love ye or you. Of 
thou love. » do ye love. 

3. Let him love. 3. Let them love. 

Potential Mood. 

P&ESBRT TEX8E. 

SINGULAR. » f PLURAL. 

i. I may or can love. i. We may or can love. 

3. Thou mayst or canst love. 2. Ye cr you mayor can lofO. 

3. He may or can love. 3. They may or can love. 

IMPERFECT TEVSB. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

i. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should love. should love. 

2. Thou mightst, oouldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst love. would, or should love. 

8. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, 

should love. or should love. 

PiBRVBGT TEKSfi. 
airaULAR. PLURAL. 

i. I may or can have loved. 1. We may or can have loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can hare 
loved. loved. 

3. He may or can have loved. 3. They may or can have lowd. 

PLUPERFECT TE5SE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

i. I might, could, would) or i. We might, could, would, 

should have loved. or should have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or fihouldflt haro would* or should have 
loTed. loYed. 

3. He might, could, would, or 8. They might, could, woal^ 
should have loved. or should hare loved. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

PRESENT TEHSB. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

i. If I love. i. If we loye. 

3. If thou love. J'.-S. If ye or yon love, 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. \ 

The remaining tenses or forms of this mood, are, in general, 
similar to the corresponding tenses of the indicative mood. 
See pages 90, 103, and the notes under the nineteenth rule of 
syntax. 

Itmay he of use to the scholar, to remark, in this place, that 
though only the conjunction if is affixed to the verb, any other 
conjunction proper for the subjunctive mood, may, with equal 
propriety, be occasionally annexed. The instance g^ven is 
sufficient to explain the subject : more would be tedious, and 
tend to embarrass the learner. 

Infinitive Mood. 
PBESBNT. To love. PERFECT. To havc loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRBSBMT. Loving. PERFBCT. Loved. 

OOMPOUND PERFECT. Having loved. 

The active verb may be conjugated differently, by adding 
its present or active participle to the auxiliary verb to be, 
through all its modes and tenses; as, instead of *' I teach, thou 
t^achesty he teaches," &c. ; we may say, *' I am teaching, 
thou art teaching, he is teaching," &c. ; and instead of *' I 
taught," Sec ** I was teaching," &c. and so on, through all the 
Turiations of the auxiliary. This mode of conjugation has, on 
particular occasions, a peculiar propriety; and contribates to 
the harmony and precision of the language. These forms 
of expression are adapted to particular acts, not to general 
habits, or affections of the mind. They are very frequently 
applied to neuter verbs ; as, '* I am musing; he is sleeping *''. 

* As the participle, in this mode of coiOagatioD, perfornu the office of a 
verb, through all the moods and tenses ; and as it implies the idea of time, 
and governs the objective case of nouns and pronotins, in the same manner 
as rerbs do ; is it not manifest, tliat it is a species or form of the verb, and 
that it cannot be properly considered as a distinct part of speech ? 
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Some graxnmariaiis apply, what is called the conjunctive 
termination, to the persons of the principal verb, and to 
its auxiliaries, through all the tenses of the subjanctive 
mood. But this is certainly contrary to the practice of good 
imriters. Johnson applies this termination to the present and 
perfect tenses only. Lowth restricts it entirely to the present 
tense ; and Priestley confines it to the present and imperfect 
tenses. This difference of opinion apiongst grammarians of 
Bach eminence, may have contributed to that diversity of 
practice, so obsenrable in the use of the subjunctive mood. 
Uniformity in this point is highly desirable. It would ma- 
terially assist both teachers and learners; and would constitute 
a considerable improvement in our language . On this subject, 
we adopt the opinion of Dr. Lowth ; and conceive we are fully 
warranted by his authority, and that of the most correct and 
elegant writers, in limiting the conjunctive termination of the 
principal verb, to the second and third persons sin^lar of 
the present tense. 

Grammarians have not only differed in opinion, respect- 
ing the extent and variations of the subjunctive mood ; but a 
few of them have even doubted ihe existence of such a mood, 
in the English language. These writers assert, that the verb 
bas no variation from the indicative ; and that a conjunctiotf 
added to the verb, gives it no title to become a distinct mood ; 
or, at most, no better than it would have if any other particle 
were joined to it. To these observations it may be replied : 
1st. It is evident, on inspection, that in the subjunctive mood, 
the present tense of the principal verbs, the present and 
imperfect tenses of the verb to he, and the second and third 
persons, in botb numbers, of the second future tense of verbs 
in general ; often require a variation from the forms which 
those tenses have in the indicative mood*. So much difference 
in the form of the verb, would warrant a correspondent dis- 
tinction of mood, though the remaining parts of the subjunctive 
were, in all respects, similar to those of the indicative. In 

I I ' ■ " ■ ■ '■ '■ 

* We think it Yum been proved, tliat the anxiliaiy hn a conBtitaent part of 
the Terb to which U rehites: XtatL the principal and its auxiliary form but 
une vertk 
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other languages, a principle of tbis nature has been admitted, 
l^oth in the conjugation of v^rbs^ and the declension of nouns. 
3d. There appears to be as much propriety, in giving a 
conjunction the power of assisting to form the subjunctiye 
mood, as there is in allowing the particle to to have an effect 
in the formation of the infinitive mood'^. 3id. A conjunction 
added to the verb, shows the manner of being, doing, or 
suffering, which other particles cannot show: thej do not 
coalesce with the yerb, 4Uid modify it, as conjunctions do. 
4th. It may be said, *' If contingency constitutes the subjunctive 
mood, then it is the sense of a phrase, and not a conjunction, 
that determines this mood.** But a little reflexion will show, 
that the contingent sense lies in the meaning and force of the 
conjunction, expressed or understood. 

This subject may be further illustrated, by the following 
observations. — Moods have a foundation in nature. They 
show what is certain ; what is possible ; what is conditional ; 
what is commanded. They express also other conceptions 
and volitions; all signifying Ihe manner of being*, doing, or 
suffering. But as it would tend to obscure, rather than 
elucidate the subject, if the moods were extensively enumerat- 
ed, grammarians have very properly given them such combi- 
nations and arrangementSf as serve to explain the nature oT 
this part of language, and to render the knowledge of it easily 
attainable. 

The grammars of some languages contain a greater number 
of the moods than others, and exhibit them in different forms. 
The Greek and Roman tongues denote them, by particular 
variations in the verb itself. This form, however, was the 
effect of ingenuity and improvement : it is not essential to the 
nature of the subject. The moods may be as effectually 
dei^ig^ated by a plurality of words, as by a change in the 
appearance of a single word'; because the same ideas are 
denoted, and the same ends accomplished, hy either manner 
of expression. 

* Ciwjaiictionfl liAve mi influenee ob ^e mood of the fcUo w i ng ▼«fflk 
Coj^junctioosbaTeiomeUinesagovenimjBnto/Biopd*. Dr. LmPth, 
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On this ground, the mooda of the Engluh rerb, as welf 
as the tenses, are, -with great propriety, formed partly by 
the principal verb itself, and partly by the assistance which 
that yerb derives from other words. For farther observations, 
relative to the views and sentiments here advanced, see 
pages 78— 80. 84—86. 108— til. 201—203. 

PASSIVB. 

Verbs Passive are called regular, when they 
form their perfect participle by the addition of rf 
or ed to the verb : as, from the verb *'To love," 
is formed the passive^ ^^ I am loved, I was loved, 
I shall be loved," etc. 

A passive verb is conjugated, by adding the 
perfect participle to the auxiliary to he, through 
all its changes of number, person, mood, and 
tense, in the following manner. 

TO BE LOFED. 

Indicative Mood. 

PaESERT TE17SE. 
8INGULAB. PLURAL. 

1. I am loved. 1, We ^re loved. 

2. Thou art loved. 2. Ye or you are loved. 
^. He is loved. 3. They are loved. 

IVPEEFEGT TE19SE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I was loved. 1. We were loved. 

2. Thou wast loved. 2. Ye or you were loyed. 

3. He wee loved. 3. They were loved* 

PEEFEGT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I have been loved. 1 . We have been loved. 

2. Thou hast been loved. * 2. Ye or you have been loved. 
i. He h«th, or h<i« been loved. 3. They have been loved. 
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FlUPEEFEGT TBN8JB. 
8IMGI7LAR. PLURAL. 

1. I had be«fta loved. 1. We had been loved. 

2. Thpu hadst been loved. 2. Ye or yon had been loved* 

3. He had been loved. 3. They had been loved. 

FUL8T rUTUEB TBNSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I ahall or will be loved. 1. We shall or will be loved, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be 3. Ye or you shall or will be 
loved. loved. 

3. He shall or will be loved. 3. They shall or will be loved. 

SECOND FUTITEE TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I shall have been loved. 1. We shall have been loved. 

2. Thou wilt have been 3. Ye or yon will have been 
loved. ' loved. 

3. He will have been loved. 3. They will have been loved. 

Imperative Mood. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. Let me be loved. L Let hs be loved. 

3. Be thou loved, ar do thon 2. Be ye or yon loved, or do 

b« loved. ye be loved. 

3. Let him be loved. 3. Let them be loved. 

Potential Mood. 

P&ESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I may or can be loved. L We may^or can be loved. 

2. Thon mayst or canst be 2. Ye or you may or can be 
loved. loved. 

3. He may or can be loved. 3. They may or can be loved. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 
should be loved. or should be loved. 

2. Thon mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or joa might, could, 
wonldst, or shouldft be would, or should be 
loved. ^ loved. 

8. He migbl, could, would, 3. They might, conl4 wenld, 
or should be loved. or should be loved. 
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PSIUTBCT TBNSB. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I may or can have been 1. We may dr can haTe been 
loTed. loyed. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can baTe 
been lovedl. been lo?ed. 

3. He may or can baye been 3. They mayor can have been 
loyed. loTed. 

PLUPEAFEGT TENSB. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I might, could^ wonld^ or 1. We mighty could^ would^or 
should have been loved. should haye been loyed. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst^ or shouldst , haye would^ or should have been 
been loyed. loyed. ^ 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, 
should have been loyed. or should have been loved. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

PBJBSEUT TB5SB. 
SINOULAIU PLURAL. 

1. If I be loyed. i. If we be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. 2. If ye or yon be loved. 

3. If he be loved. ' 3. If they be loved. 

IKPBBFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR* PLURAL. 

1. If I were loved. 1. If we were loved. 

2. If thou wert loyed, 3. If ye or you were loved. 

3. If he were loved. 3. If they were loved. 

The remaining tenses or forms of this mood are, in gene- 
ral, similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood. 
See pages 90, 103, and the notes under the nineteenth rale of 
syntax^ 
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Infinitive Mood. 

PaBSEVT TENSE. PEAPEGT. 

To be bved. To li»?e been loved. 

Participles. * 

PRE8BNT. BeiDg lovecL 

i PERFECT OR PASSIVE. Loved. 

COMPOUND PERFECT. Having been loved. 

Wben an aaxiliary is joined to the participle of the principal 
verb, the auxiliary goes through all the variations of person 
and namber, and the participle itself continues invariably the 
same. When there are two or more auxiliaries joined to 
the participle, the first of them only is varied according to 
person and number. The auxiliary must admits of no varia- 
tion. 

The neuter verb is conjugated like the active ; but as it 
partakes somewhat of the nature of the passive, it admits, 
in many instances, of the passive form, retaining still the 
neuter signification; as, "1 am arrived;" *' I was gone;" 
'' I am grown." The auxiliary verb am, was, in this case, 
precisely defines the t^ne 0/ tbe action or event, but does 
not change the nature of it; the passive form still express- 
ing not properly a passion, ^ut only a state or condition of 
being. 

Section 9. Otaervaiions on Passiw Verbs, 

Some writers on grammar assert, that there are no Pas- 
sive Verbs in the English language, because we have no 
verbs of this kind with a peculiar termination, all of them 
being formed by the different tenses of the auxiliary to be, 
joined to the passi?e participle of the verb. This is, how- 
ever, to mistake the true nature of the English verb ; and 
' to regulate it, not on the principles of our own tongue^ bul 
on those of foreign languages. The CQPJngation, or the va< 
nation, of the English verb^ to answer all the purpoaefl of 
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yetha, is accomplislied by the means of anjdlivieB ; and if it 
be alleged that we have no passive verbs, because we cannot 
exhibit them without having recourse to helping verbs, it may 
with equal truth be said, that we have no perfect, pluperfect, 
or future tense^ in the indicative or subjunctive uood ; since 
these, as well as some other parts of the verb active, are formed 
by auxiliaries. 

Even the Oreek and Latin passive verbs require an auxi- 
liary to conjugate some of their tenses ; namely, the former, 
in the preterit of the optative and subjunctive moods; and 
the latter, in the perfect and pluperfect of the indicative, 
the perfect, pluperfect, and future of the subjunctive mood, 
and the perfect of the infinitive. The deponent verbs, in 
Latin, require also an auxiliary to conj agate several of their 
tenses. This statement abundantly proves, that the ooi^uga* 
6on of a verb in the learned languages, does not Cimsist 
solely in varying the form of the original verb. It proves 
that these languages, like our own language, sometimes cun^ 
jugate with an auxiliary, and sometimes without it There 
is, indeed, a difference. What the learned languages require 
to be done, in some instances, the peculiar genius of our own 
tongue obliges us to do, in active verbs, principally, and in 
passive ones, universally. In short, the variation of the verb, 
in Oreek and Latin, is generally accomplished by prefixes, 
or terminations, added to the verb itself; in English, by th» 
addition of auxiliaries. — See the Octavo Grammar, vol. L 
p. 172—176. 

The English tongue is, in many respects, materially dif- 
ferent from the learned languages. It is, therefore, very 
possible to be mistaken ourselves, and to mislead and per- 
plex others, b> an undistinguishing attachment to the prin- 
ciples and arrangement of the Oreek and Latin Orammarians. 
Much of the confusion and perplexity, which we meet with in 
the writings of some English Orammarians, on the subject of 
verbs, moods, and conjugations, has arisen from the mis*> 
application of names. We are apt to think, that the old 
names must always be attached to the identical forms and 
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things to which they were anciendy attached. But if we 
rectify this mistake, and properly adjust the names to the 
peculiar forms and nature of the things in bur own language, 
we shall he clear and consistent in our ideas; and, conse- 
quently, better able to represent them intelligibly to those 
whom we wish to inform. 

The observations which we have made under this head, 
and on the subject of the moods in another place, will not 
apply to £he declension and cases of nouns, so as to require 
us to adopt names and divisions similar to those of the 
Greek and Latin languages : for we should then have more 
cases than there are prepositions in connexion with the ar- 
ticle and noun : and after all, it would be a useless, as well 
as an unwieldly apparatus; since every Bnglish preposition 
points to, and governs, but one case, namely, the objective ; 
D^ich is also true with respect to our governing verbs and 
participles. But the conjugation of an English verb in 
form, through all its moods and tenses, by means of auxi- 
liaries, so far from being useless or intricate, is a beautiful 
and regular display of it, and indispensably necessary to the 
language. 

Some grammarians have alleged, that on the same ground 
that the voices, moods, and tenses, are admitted into the 
Bnglish tongue, in the forms for which we have contended, 
we should .also admit the dual number, the paulo post 
future tense, the middle voice, and all the moods and 
tenses, which are to be found in Greek and Latin. But 
this objection, though urged with much reliance on its 
weight, is not well founded. If the arrangement of the 
moods, tenses, && which we have adopted, is suited to the 
idiom of our tongue : and the principle, on w4iich they are 
adopted, is extended as far as vse and convenience require ; 
where is the impropriety, in arresting our progress, and 
fixing our forms at the point of utility ? A principle may be 
warrantably adopted, and carried to a precise convenient 
extent, without subjecting its supporters to the charge of 
inconsistency, for not pursuing it beyond the line of use and 
propriety. 
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The importance of giving the ingenioas student clear and 
just ideas of the nature of our Terbs, moods, and tenses^ will 
apologize for the extent of the Author's remarks on these 
subjects^ both here and elsewhere, and for his solicitude to 
simplify and explain them.— He thinks it has been proved 
that the idiom of our tongue demands the arrangement he 
has giyen to the English verb ; and that, though the learned 
languages, with respect to voices, moods, and tenses, are, in 
general, differently constructed from the English tongue, yet, 
in some respects, they are so similar to it, as to warrant the 
principle which he has adopted. See pages 7&--80. 84 — 86. 
102—104. 201—203. 

Section 10. Of Irregular Verbs. 

iRREGriAR Verbs are those which do not form 
their imperfect tense, and their perfect participle, 
by the addition of d or ed to the verb : as, 

Preient. Imperfect. Perfect Fart. 

I begin, I began, begun. 

I know, I knew, known. 

IRREGDLAB VERBS ARE OF VARIOUS SORTS. 

I. Such as have the present and imperfect tenses, and 
perfect participle, the same : as. 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Fart. 

Cost» cost, cost 

Put, put, put. 

3. Such as hare the imperfect tense, and perfect participle, 
the same : as, 

Freoent. imperfect Perfect Part. 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Sell, field, sold. 

8. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect participle, 
different: as, 

Fment. Imperfect. Peifeet Part. 

Arise, arose, Arisen. 

Blow, hlew, blown. 
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Mmy Terbi become irregular, by eontr action ; ac, '*fted, 
fed ; leaye, left i** others, by the termioatioB en ; aa, << fall, ^^ 
fallen .**' others, by the termination ght; as^ "bny, bea^bt; 
ieachi taoght,** &c. 

The following list of the irregular verbs will, it is presumed, 
be found both comprehensive and accurate. 



PrwOBt. 


Imperfect' 


Pcrf. or Pbm. Piirt. 


Abide, 


abode. 


abode. 


Am, 


was, 


been. 


Arise, 


arose. 


arisen. 


Awake, 


awoke, R. 


awaked. 


Bear, to bring forik^ bare. 


bom. 


Bear, to cany, 


bore. 


borne. 


Beat, 


beat. 


beaten, beat 


Begin, 


began, 


.begun. 


Bend, 


bent. 


bent 


BereaTe, 


bereft, R. 


bereft, r. 


Beseech, 


besought, 


besought 


Bid, 


bid, bade. 


bidden, bid. 


Bind, 


bound. 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit. 


bitten, bit. 


Bleed, 


bled. 


bled. 


Blow, 


blew. 


blown. 


Break, 


broke. 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred. 


bred. 


Bring, 


brought. 


brought 


Bnild, 


built. 


built. 


Burst, 


burst, 


burst. 


Buy, 


bought, 


bought* 


Cast, 


cast, 


cast. 


Catch, 


caught. 


caught, r. 


Chide, 


chid. 


chidden, chid. 


Choose, 


chose. 


chosen. 


Cleave^ to stick t 
adhere,. 


> RBGCLAR. 




CleaTe, to tpiii. 


clove or de^ 


cleft, cloven. 
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Present. 


Imperfect. 


Perf. or Pau. Fttrt 


Cling, 


clung. 


clung. 


Clothe, 


clothed. 


clad, R. 


Come, 


came. 


come. 


Cost, . 


cost, 


cost 


Creep, 


crept, 


crept 


Crow, 


crew, B. 


crowed. 


Cut, 


cut, 


cut. 


Dare, to venture, 


durst. 


dared. 


Dare, r. to chcdlen^ 


r«, 




Deal, 


dealt, B. 


dealt, B. 


Dig, 


dug, R. 


dug, R. 


Do, 


did, 


done. 


Draw, 


drew. 


drawn. 


Drink, 


drank. 


drunk. 


Drive, 


drove, 


driven. 


Dwell, 


dwelt, R. 


dwelt, R. 


Eat, 


eat or ate. 


eaten. 


Pall, 


feU, 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed. 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt, 


felt 


Fight. 


fought. 


fought. 


Find, 


founds 


found. 


Flee, 


fled. 


fled. 


Fling, 


flung. 


flung. 


Fly, 


flew. 


flown. 


Forget, 


forgot. 


forgotten, forgot 


Forsake, 


forsook. 


forsaken. 


Freeze, 


froze. 


frozen. 


Get, 


got. 


got*. 


Gild, 


gilt, R. 


gilt, R. 


Gird> 


girt, R. 


girt, R. 


Give, 


gave. 


g^ven. 


Go, 


went, 


gone. 


Grave, 


graved. 


graven, r. 


Grind, 


ground. 


ground. 



* OotUn is nearly obsolete. Its compoand/or90f<«n is still in good use. 
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Preieai. 


Impeifect. 


Perf. or Pom. But 




GroV, 


grew. 


grown. 




Hang, 


hung, R. 


hang, R. 




Have, 


had. 


had. 




H«ar, 


heard. 


heard. 




Hew, 


hewed. 


hewn, R. 


1 


Hide, 


hid, 


hidden, hid. 




Hit, 


hit. 


hit. 




Hold, 


held. 


held. 




Hart, 


hart. 


hurt. 




Keep, 


kept. 


kept 




Knit, 


knit, R. 


knit, R. 




Know, 


knew. 


kndwn. 




Lade, 


laded. 


laden. 




L»y. 


laid. 


laid. 




Lead, 


led. 


led. 




Leave, 


left. 


left 




Lend, 


lent. 


lent. 




Let, 


let, ^ 


let 




Lie, to lie down, 


lay. 


lain. 




Load, 


loaded, 


laden, B. 




Lose, 


lost. 


lost 




Make, 


made, 


made. 




Meet, 


met. 


met 




Mow, 


mowed, 


mown, R. 




Pay, 


paid. 


paid. 




Put, 


put. 


put 




Read, 


read. 


read. 




Rend, 


rent. 


rent 




Rid, 


rid. 


rid. 




Ride, 


rode. 


rode, ridden *• 


^ 


Ring, 


rung, rang, 


rang. 




Rise, 


rose. 


risen. 




Rive, 


rived. 


riven. 




Ran, 


ran. 


run. 




Saw, 


sawed. 


sawn, R. 





* Ridden is nearly obfolete. 
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Preient. 


Imperfect. 


Ferf.orFftn.FNrt 


Say, 


said. 


said. 


See, 


saw. 


seen. 


Seek, 


sought. 


sought. 


Sell, 


sold. 


sold. 


Send, 


sent. 


sent 


Set, 


set. 


set 


Shake, 


shook. 


shaken. 


Shape, 


shaped. 


shaped, shapes. 


Shave, 


shaved. 


shaven, b. 


Shear, 


sheared^ 


shorn. 


Shed, 


shed. 


shed. 


Shine, 


shone, R. 


shone, r. 


Shoe,. 


shod. 


shod. 


Shoot, 


shot, ' 


shot. 


Show, 


showed. 


shown. 


Shred, 


shred. 


shred. 


Shrink, 


shrunk. 


shninL 


Shut, 


shut. 


shut 


Sing, 


sung, sang. 


sung. 


Sink, 


sunk, sank, 


sunk. 


Sit, 


sat, 


sat 


Slay, 


slew, 


slain. 


Sleep, 


slept. 


slept 


Slide, 


slid. 


slidden. 


Sling, 


slung, 


slung. 


Slink, 


slunk. 


slunk. 


Slit, 


slit, R. 


slit or slitted. 


Smite, 


smote. 


smitten. 


Sow, 


sowed. 


sown, V 


Speak, 


spoke, 


spoken. 


Speedy 


sped, 


sped. 


Spend, 


spent. 


spent 


SpUl, 


spilt, R 


spilt, R. 


Spin, 


spun. 


span. 


Spit, 


spit, spat. 


spit, spitten*. 




* SfiitUn is nearly obf olete. * 
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Vnuootm 


Imperfect. 


Peif. orFatt.Ftft. 


SpMt, 


split. 


split 


Spread, 


spread. 


spread. 


goring. 


sprung, ^rang, 


Mprung. 


Stand, 


stood, 


stoo<l. 


Steal, 


stole, 


stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck. 


stuck. 


Sting, 


stung, 


stung. 


Stink, 


stunk, 


stunk. 


Stride, 


strode or strid, 


stridden. 


Strike, 


struck. 


struck or stricken. 


String, 


strung. 


strung. 


Strive, 


strove. 


striven. 


Strow or strew. 


strowed or strewed 


( strown, strowedy 
' ( strewedl 


Swear, 


swore. 


sworn. 


Sweat, 


swet, R. 


swet, R. 


SweU, 


swelled, 


swollen, B. 


Swim, 




swum. 


Swing, 


swung, 


swung. 


Take, 


took, 


taken. 


Teach, 


taught, 


taught 


Tear, 


tore. 


torn. 


Tell, 


told. 


told. 


Think, 


thought, 


thought 


Thrive, 


throve, r. 


thriven. 


Throw 


threw, 


thrown. 


Thmst, 


thrust, 


thrust 


Tread, 


trod. 


trodden. 


Wax, 


waxed, 


waxen, R. 


Wear, 


wore, 


worn. 


Weave. 


wove, 


woven. 


Weep^ 


wept, 


wept 


Win, 


won, 


won. 


Wind, 


wound, 


wound. 


Work, 


wrought, 


wrought or worked* 


Wringi 


wrung, 


wrung. 


Write. 


wrote. 


written. 



la. tlu preceding list, some of the verbs wHl be found to; 
he CM^iiigated regularly, as well as irregnbirly ; and tbose 
wbii^ admit of tbe regulsu* form are marked with an x. 
There is a preference to be given to some of these, which 
cnBt«un< and judgment must determine. Those preterits and. 
participles which are first mentioned in the list, iieem to be 
&e most eligible. The compiler has not inserted snch yerbs*^ 
as are irregular only in familiar writing or discourse, and 
which are improperly terminated by f, instead of ed: as, 
learnt, spelt^ spilt, &c. These should be avoided in every 
sort of composition. It is^ however, proper to observe, that 
some contractions of ed into tj are unexceptionable: and 
others^ the only established Ibrms of expression: as, crept, 
dwel^ gilt,. &c.: and lost, felt, slept, &c. These allowable 
and necessary contractions must therefore be carefully dis- 
tinguished by the learner, from those that are exceptionable. 
The words which are obsolete have also been omitted, that 
the learner might not be induced to mistake them for words 
in present use. Such are, wreathen, drunken, holpen, molten, 
gotten, hoiden, bounden, &c. : and swang, wrang, slank, 
strawed, gat, brake, tare, ware, Sec. 

Section H. Of defective verbs; and of the different toaye 
in which verbs are conjugated. 

Defrgtive verbs are those, Mrhich are cised only 
is some of the inoods and tenses. 

The principal of them are these. 



Pruent. 


Imperfect. 


Perf. orFlBM.Fart. 


Can, 


could, 


— — . 


May, 


might. 


— w- 


Shall, 


should, 


... ... 


Will, 


would, 


— m^ 


Must, 


must. 


— — 


Ought, 


oug^t. 


1— -, 


— 


quoth, 
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That tlie verbs must and ought have both a present and past 
0igni£catioD, appears from the following sentences : ** I most 
own that I am to blame \" ^ He mast have been mistaken ;" 
" Speaking things which they ought not;*' ^ These ooght ye 
to have done." — See the Octavo Grammar, pages 169, 170. 

In most langoages, there are some verbs which are defective 
with respect to persons. These are denominated impersonal 
verbs. Thej are used only in the third person, because they 
refer to a subject peculiarly appropriated to that person; as, 
** It rains, it snows, it hails, it lightens, it thunders.'^ But as 
the word impersonal implies a total absence of persons, it is 
improperly applied to those verbs which have a person: and 
hence it is manifest, that there is no such thing in English, 
nor indeed in any language, as a sort of verbs really imper- 
sonal.— iS^ee the Octavo Grammar ^ p. 170. 

The whole number of verbs in the English language, re- 
gular and irregular, simple and compounded, taken together, 
is about 4300. The number of irregular verbs, the defective 
included, is about 177*. 

Some grammarians have thought that the English verbs,- 
as well as those of the Greek, Latin, French, and other lan- 
guages, might be classed into several conjugations; and that 
the three different terminations of tbe participle might be 
the distinguishing characteristics. They have accondingly 
proposed three conjugations; namely, the first to consist of 
verbs, the participles of which end in ed, or its contraction 
t; the second, of those ending in ght ; and th e third of thos 
in en. But as the verbs of the first conjugation would so 
greatly exceed in number those of both the others, as may 
be seen by the preceding account of them ; and as those of 
the third conjugation are so various in their form, apd in- 
capable of being reduced to one plain rul^ ; it seems better 
in practice, as Dr. Lowth justly observes, to consider the first 
in ed as the only regular form, and the other as deviations 
from it ; after the example of the Saxon and German gram- 
marians. 

* The whole number of words, in the English language, is about thirty- 
flve thousand. 
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Before we close the account of the yerhs, it may afford 
instmctiq^ to the learners, to be informed, more partica- 
larlj than they haye been, that different nations have made 
use of different contrivances, for marking the tenses and 
moods of their verbs. ' The Greeks and Latins distinguish * 
them, as well as the cases of their nouns, adjectives, and 
participles, by varying the termination, or otherwise 
changing the form, of the word ; retaining, however, those 
radical letters, which prove the inflection to be of the same 
kindred with its root The modern tongues, particularly 
the English, abound in auxiliary words, which vary the 
meaning of the noun, or the verb, without •requiring any 
considerable varieties of inflection. Thus, / do love, I did 
love, i have loved, I had loved, I shall love, have the same 
import with amo, amabam, amavi, amaveram, amabo. , It is 
obvious, that a language, like the Greek and Latin, which 
can thus comprehend, in one word, the meaning of two or 
three words, must have some advantages over those which 
are not so comprehensive. Perhaps, indeed, it* may not 
be more perspicuous ; but, in the arrangement of words, 
and consequently in harmony and energy, as well as in 
conciseness, it may be much more elegant. — See the Octavo 
Grammar, pages 172 — 176, on the theory respecting the in- 
flections of language. 

CHAPTER VII. 
Of ADVERBS. 

A» Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, 
an adjective, and sometimes to another adverb, to 
express some quality or circumstance respecting 
it: as, "He reads w^//;" "A truly good man;" 
•* He writes very correctly >^^ 

Some adverbs are compared, thus : " Soon, 
sooner, soonest;" ** often, oftener, oftenest. 
Those ending in ly^ are compared by more^ and 
moat : as, " Wisely, more wisely, iftost wisely. 



i» 



♦» 
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Adverbs seem originally to have been contrived to ex- 
press compendiously in one word, what must otherwise 
have required two or more : as, « He acted wisely/ for 
he acted with wisdom; " prudently," for, with prudence; 
" He did it here," for, he did it in this place ; " exceed- 
ingly," for, to a great degree ; " often and seldom/' for 
many, and for few times; '' very ,« for, in an eminent degree, 

&c. 

There are many words, in the English language, that are 
sometimes used as adjectives, and sometimes as adverbs : 
as, " More jnen than women were there ;" or, " I am 
more diligent than he.'' In the former sentence, more is 
evidently an adjective, and in the latter, an adverb. There 
are others, that are sometimes used as substantives, and 
sometimes as adverbs : as, " To-day's lesson is longer than 
yesterday's ;" here, to-day and yesterday are substantives, 
because they are words that make sense of themselves, and 
admit besides of a genitive case: but in the phrase, " He 
came home yesterday, and sets out again to-day," they 
are adverbs of time ; because they answer to the question 
when. The word much is used as all three: as, '* Where 
much is given, much is required;" "Much money has 
been expended ;" " It is much better to go than to stay.' 
In the first of these sentences, muck is a substantive; in the 
second, it is an adjective ; and in the third, an adverb. 
In short, nothing but the sense can determine what they 



are. 



Adverbs, though very numerous, may be reduced to certain 
classes, the chief- of which are those of Number, Order, Place, 
Time, Quantity, Manner or Quality, Doubt, Affirmation, Ne- 
gation, Interrogation, and Comparison. 

1. Of number : as, '* Once, twice, thrice," &c. 

2. on order: as, " First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, fifthly, 

lastly, finally," &c. 

3. Of place ! as, " Here, there, where, elsewhere, any- 
where, flomewhere, nowhere, herein, whither, hither, thither, 
upward, downward, forward, backward, whence, hence, thence, 
whithersoever," &c. 
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4. Of time. 

Of time present : as, " Now, to-day," &c. 

Of time past: an, '* Already, before, lately, yesterday, 
heretofore, hitherto, loDg since, long ago/' &c. 

Of time to come: as, " To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, 
henceforth, henceforward, by and by, instantly, presently, im- 
mediately, straightways,^' &c. 

Of time indefinite : as, " Oft, often, oft-times, often-times, 
sometimes, soon, seldom, daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, 
always, when, then, ever, never, again,'' &c. 

5. Of quantity : as, ^' Much, little, sufficiently, how much, 
how great, enough, aboundantly/' &c. 

6. Of manner, or quality : as, ** Wisely, foolishly, justly, 
unjustly, quickly, slowly," &c. Adverbs of quality are the 
most numerous kind : and they are generally formed by 
adding the termination ly to an adjective or participle, oi 
changing le into ly : as, '^ Bad, badly ; cheerful, cheerfully ; 
able, ably ; admirable, admirably." 

7. Of doubt : as, '* Perhaps, peradventure, possibly, per- 
chance:" 

8. Of affirmation : as, " Verily, truly, undoubtedly, doubt- 
less, certainly, yea, yes, surely, indeed, really, &c. 

9. Of negation : as, *' Nay, no, not, by no means, not at all, 
in no wise," &c. 

10. Of interrogation: as, " How, why, wherefore, whether,** 
&c. 

11. Of comparison : as, " More, most, better, best, wors^ 
worst, less, least, very, almost, little, alike," &c. 

Besides the adverbs already mentioned, there are man^ 
which are formed by a combination of several of the pre 
positions with the adverbs of place, here, there, and where ; 
as, ** Hereof, thereof, whereof; hitherto, thereto, whereto ; 
hereby, thereby, whereby ; herewith, therewith, wherewith j 
herein, therein, wherein; therefore, (i. e. there-forj wherefore, 
(i. e. where-fpr,) hereupon or hereon, thereupon or thereon 
whereupon or whereon,** &c. Except therefore, these are 
seldoiP used. „ 
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In some instances the preposition suffers no change, but 
becomes an adverb merely by its application : as, when we 
say, **he rides about f '*he was near falling;'' "but do not 
after lay the blame on me.^ 

There are also some adverbs, which are composed of nouns, 
and the letter a used instead of at, ou, 8cc : as, ^ Aside, 
athirst, afoot, ahead, asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, aground, 
afloat,'* &c. 

The words when and where, and all others of the same 
njitnre, such as whence, whither, whenever, wherever, &c., 
may be properly called adverbial conjunctions^ because they 
participate the nature both of adverbs and conjunctions : of 
conjunctions, as they conjoin sentences; of adverbs, as they 
denote the attributes either of time or isi place. 

It may be particularly observed, with respect to the word 
therefore, that it is an adverb, when, without joining sen- 
tences, it only gives the sense of, for that reason. When it 
gives that sense, and also connects, it is a conjunction : as, 
" He is good, therefore he is happy." The same observa- 
tion may be extended to the words consequently, accordingly^ 
and the like. When these are subjoined to and, or joined 
to if, since, 8cc. they are adverbs, the connexion beii}g 
made without their help : when they appear single, and 
unsupported by any other connective, they may be called 
conjunctions. 

The inquisitive scholar may naturally ask, what necessity 
there is for adverbs of time, when verbs are provided with 
tenses, to show that circumstance. The answer is, though 
tenses may be sufficient to denote the greater distinctions of 
time, yet, to denote them all by the tenses would be a per- 
plexity \s .thout end. What a variety of forms most be g^iven 
to the verb, to denote yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, formerly, 
lately, just now, note, immediately, presently, soon, here- 
after, &c. it was this consideration that made the adverbs of 
time necessary, over and above the tenses. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
O/PWPOSlTlOUfS. 

FREPosfTiONS serve to canned words with one 
another, and to show the relation between thera. 
They are, for the most part, put before nouns 
and pronouns: as, "He went from London to 
York;" '*She is ahove disguise;" ^'They arc 
iufStructed hy him." 

The following is a list of the principal prepo; itions : 



Of 


into 


above 


at 


off 


to 


within 


below 


near 


on or apon 


for 


without 


between 


up 


among 


by 


over 


beneath 


down 


after 


with 


under 


from 


before 


about 


in 


through 


beyond 


behind 


against 



Verbs are often compounded of a verb and a preposition ; 
as, to uphold, to invest, to overlook: and this composition 
sometimes gives a new sense to the verb ; as, to understand, 
to withdraw, to forgive. Bat in English, the preposition is 
more frequently placed after the verb, and separately from 
it, like an adverb, in which situation it is not less apt to 
affect the sense of it, and to give it a tiew meaning \ and 
may still be considered as belonging to the verb, and as a 
^part of it. As, to cast, is to throw; but to cast up, or to 
compute, an account^ is quite a different thing : thus, to fall 
on, to bear out, to give over, &c. So that the meaning 
of the verb, and the propriety of the phrase, depend on 
the preposition subjoined. 

In the composition of many wordfl, therv tith derVkin 

syllables employed, which grammarians have called' in- 

. separable prepositions : as, be, con, misy &c. in bed^k, 

conjoin, mistake: but as they are not words of any kuid, 

they cannot proprrly be called a species of | reposition. 



\ 
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One great xme of prepositions, in English, is, to expreai 
tbose relations, which, in some languages, are chieflj 
marked bj cases, or the different endings of nonns. See 
page 64. The necesitity and i^ of them will appear from 
the following examples. If we saj, " he writes a pen," 
*' they ran the river," '* the tower fell the Greeks,** " Lam- 
beth is Westminster-abbey," there is observable, in each of 
these expressions, either a total want of connexion, or sach 
a connexion as produces falsehood or nonsense : and it is 
evidenty that, before they can be turned into sense, the va- 
cancy must be filled up by some connecting word : as thus, 
'' He writes with a pen ;" ^' they ran towards the river ;* 
* the tower fell upon the Greeks i** *' Lambeth is over 
against Westminster-abbey." We see by these instances, 
how prepositions may be necessary to connect those words, 
which in their signification are not naturally connected. 

Prepositions, in , their original and literal acceptation, 
seem to have denoted relations of place ; but they are 
now used figuratively to express other relations. For ex- 
ample, as they who are above have, in several respects, the 
advantage of such as are helow^ prepositions expressing 
high and low places, are used for superiority and inferiority 
in general : as, " He is above disguise ;" " we serve under 
a good master ;" " he rules over a willing people ;" " we 
should do nothing beneath our character." 

The importance of the prepositions will be further per- 
eeived, by the explanation of a few of them. 

Of denotes possession or belonging, an effect or conse- 
quence, and other relations connected with these : as, 
" The house of my friend ;" that is, " the house belong- 
ing to my friend j** " He died of a fever j** that is, ** in 
consequence of a fever." 

TV, or unto, is opposed to from; as, " He rode from 
Salisbuiy to \Vinchester.'' 

For indicates the cause or motive of any action or cir- 
cumstance, &c as, " He loves her for (that is, on account 
pf) her amiable qualities.** 
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J?y 18 generally ased^ith reference ta the cause, agent, 
means, &c. ; as, '^ He was killed by a fall : ** that is, *' a fall was 
the cause of his being killed ; " " This house was built 5y him ;" 
that is, '* he was the builder of it'* 

With denotes the act of accompanying, uniting, &c. : as, 
" We will go with you ;** ''They are on good terms with each 
other." With also alludes to lihe instrument or means; as, ''He 
was cut toith a knife." 

In relates to time, place, the staCe or manner of being or 
acting, &c. : as, "He was bom in (that is, during) the 
year 1720 ;" '' He dwells in the city f *' She liyes in af- 
fluence." 

Into is used after verbs that imply motion of any kind: as, 
'' He retired into the country ;" '* Copper is converted into 
brass. 

Within relates to something comprehended in any place 
or time: as, "They are within the house;'' "He began and 
finished his work within the limited time.'' 

The signification of without is opposite to that of within : 
as, ''She stands without the gate :" But it is more firequently 
opposed to with ; as, " You may go without me." 

The import and force of the remaining prepositions will 
be readily understood, without a particular detail of them. 
We shall, therefore, conclude this head with observing, that 
there is a peculiar propriety in distinguishing the use of the 
prepositions by and with ; which is observable in sentences 
like the follovnng: "He walks with a staff by moonlight;" 
''He was taken by stratagem, and killed with a sword.*' 
Put the one preposition for the other, and say "he walks by a 
staff with moonlight ;" " he was taken with stratagem^ and 
killed by a sword;" and it will appear, that they differ 
in signification more than one, at first view, would be apt to 
imagine . 

Some of the prepositions have the appearance and effect 
of conjunctions; as, "After their prisons were thrown 
open," &c. "B^mre I die;" "They made haste to be 
prepared against their friends arrived :'' but if the noun 
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/i/7ie, wbich 18 underatood^ be added, they w^U U>» ^ir 
conjunctiyti form; as^ *' After [the tune ^eii] th^ir |^ir 
sons/' &c. 

The prepositions after, before,. eUtove, beneath^ and several 
ot^er^, son^^times appear to be adverbs, aad may be so 
considiered: as, "They h;^d their reward sOon aft^y^ "He 
died not long btfttre ;" ''He dwelk a&ov£ ;" but if tiie noutia 
time and place be added, they will lose their adverbial form^ 
as, " He died not long before that time," &c. 

CHAPTER IX. 
Q^ CONJUHCTIOHS. 

A CONJUNCTION is a part of speech that is chiefl y 
used to connect sentences; so as, out of two or 
more sentences, to make but one. It sometimes 
connects only words. 

Conjunctions are principally divided into two 
sorts, the copula.tive and the disjunctive. 

The Conjunction Copulative serves to connect 
or to continue a Beot^ncei by expressing an ad- 
dition, a supposition, a cause, etc. : as, ^'He and 
his brother reside in London; '^ I will go if he 
will accompany me;" **You are happy, because 
you are good. " 

The Conjunction Disjunctive serves, not only 
to connect and continue the sentence, but also to 
express opposition of meaning in difierent degrees: 
as, •< Though he was frequently reproved, yet he 
did not reform ;" ^^ They came with her, but they 
went away without her." 

The following is a list of the principal Conjunctions. 

The Copulative. And, if, that, both, theia» since, for, 

becanse, therelbre, wherefore. 
TM Disjunctive. But, or, nor, as, than, lest, theagh, 

anless, either, neither, yet, notwithstanding. 
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The same word is occasionally used both as a conjanc-* 
tioB and as an adverb ; and sometimes, as a preposition. 
" I rest then upon this argument ;^ then is here a conjunc- 
tion : in the following phrase, it is an adverb ; ^ He ar- 
rived then, and not before.'^ " I submitted ; /or it was 
vain to resist :" in this sentence, /or is a conjunction ; in 
the next, it is a preposition : ** He contended for victory 
only." In the first of the following sentences, since is a 
conjunction ; in the second, it is a preposition ; and in the 
third, an adverb : ^ Since we must part, let us do it 
peaceably :'^ " I have not seen him since that time :" 
" Our friendship commenced long since," 

Relative pronouns, as well as conjunctions, serve to con* 
nect sentences : as, ^^ Blessed is the man who feareth the 
Lord, and keepeth his commandments.'' 

A relative pronoun possesses the force both of a pronoun 
and a connective. Nay, the union by relatives is rather 
cl4«er than that by mere conjunctions. The latter may 
form two or more sentences* into one ^ but, by the former, se- 
veral sentences may incorporate in one and the same clause 
of a sentence. Thus, '* thou seest a man, and he is called 
Peter^" is a sentence consisting of two distinct clauses, 
umted by the copulative and : but, ** the man whom thou 
seest is called Peter,'^ is a sentence of one clause, and not 
less comprehensive than the other. 

Conjunctions very often unite sentences, when they ap- 
pear to unite only words ; as in the following instances : 
^ Doty tmd interest forbid vicious indulgences ;" *' Wis- 
dom or folly governs us." Each of these forms of ex- 
pression contains two sentences, namely ; '* Daty forbids 
vicious indulgences ; interest forbids vicious indulgences ;" 
^ Wisdom governs us, or folly governs us.'' 

Though the conjunction is commonly used to connect 
sentences together, yet, on some occasions, it merely con- 
nects words, not sentences : as, ** The king and queen are 
an amiable pair ,** where the affirmation cannot refer to 
each ; it being absurd to say, that the king or the qtieen only 
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IB an amiable pair. So in the inBtances, '^ two atid two are 
four ;*^ " tke fifth and sixth Toiumes will complete the Bet 
oi bookfi.'^ Prepositions also, as before observed, connect 
words ; but they do it to show the relation which the con- 
nected words have to each other : conjunctions, when they 
unite words only, are designed to show the relations, which 
those words, so united, have to other parts of the sentence. 

As there are many conjunctions and connective phrases 
appropriated to the coupling of sentences, that are never 
employed in joining the members of a sentence ; so there 
are several conjunctions appropriated to the latter use, 
which are never employed in the former j and some that 
are equally adapted to both those purposes: as, again, 
further, besides, &c. of the first kind ; than, lest, unless, that, 
so that, &c. of the second; and but, and, far ^ therefore,hiii, 
of the last 

We shall close this chapter with a few observations on the 
peculiar use and advantage of the conjunctions ; a subject 
vfhich will, doubtless, give pleasure to the ingenious student, 
and expand his views of the importance of his grammatical 
studies. 

" Relatives are not so useful in language, as conjunc- 
tions. The former make speech more concise ; the latter 
make it more explicit. Relatives comprehend the mean- 
ing of a pronoun and conjunction aymlaiive : conjunctions, 
while they couple sentences, may also express opposition, 
inference, and many other relations and dependencies. 

" Till men began to think in a train, and to carry their 
reasonings to a considerable length, it is not probable that 
they would make much use of conjunctions, or of any 
other connectives. Ignorant people, and children, gener 
rally speak in short and separate sentences. The same thing 
is true of barbarous nations : and hence uncultivated lan- 
guages are not well supplied with connecting particles. 
The Greeks were the greatest reasoners that ever appeared 
in the world ; and their language, accordingly, abounds 
more than any other in connectives. 
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*' CoDJanctioDfl are not equally necessary in ail sorts of 
writing. In poetry, where great conciseness of phrase is 
required, and every appearance of formality avoided, many 
of them would have a bad effect In passionate language 
too, it may be proper to omit them : because it is the nature 
of violent passion, to speak rather in disjointed sentences, 
than in the way of inference and argument. Books of apho* 
risms, like the Proverhs of Solomon, have few connectives; 
because they instruct, not by reasoning, but in detached 
observations. And narrative will sometimes appear very 
graceful, when the circumstances are plainly told, with 
scarcely any other conjunction than tibe simple copulative 
and: which is frequently the case in the historical parts of 
Scripture.— When narration is full of images or events, the 
omission of connectives may, by crowding the principal 
words upon one another, give a sort of picture of hurry and 
tumult, and so heighten the vivacity of description. But 
when facts are to be truced down through their consequences, 
or upwards to their causes; when the complicated designs 
of mankind are ,to he laid open, or conjectures offered con- 
cerning them; when the historian argues either for the 
elucidation of truth, or in order to state the pleas and prin- 
ciples of contending parties ; there will be occasion for every 
species of connective, as much as in philosophy itself. In 
fact, it is in argument, investigation, and science, that this 
part of speech is peculiarly and indispensably necessary.'* 

CHAPTER X. 
v^ 0/ Imtbrjegtiovs. 

Ah Interjection is a word used to express some 
passion or emotion of the mind : as^ ^<0h! I have 
alienated my friend ; alas I I fear for life." 

Such modes of expression as the following, may he termed 
Iniefjectional Phrases, '* What a grand prospect ! " ^* How 
amiable is virtue ! '' ^ Peace be with you I " 
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The BBgUsli Interjections, as well as those of other lan- 
gaagen, are comprised within a small compass. They are 
o£ different sorts, according to the different passions which 
they serve to express. Those which intimate earnestness or 
gri^, are, 01 Oh! Ah! Aias! Sach as are expressive 
of contempt, are, pvk! tush! of wonder, heigh! realiy! 
strange ! of calling, hem ! ho ! soho ! of aversion or disgust, 
feh ! fie ! away / of a call of the attention, lo ! behold ! hark ! 
of requesting silence, huah! list! of salatation, welcome! 
hail! all hail! Besides these, several others, freqneat in 
the months of the moltitude, might be enumerated ; but, in a 
grammar of a cultivated tongue, it is unnecessary to expatiate 
on snch expressions oi passion, as are scarcely worthy of 
being ranked among the branches of arti6cial language.— i9ee 
the Octavo Grammar. 

CHAPTER XI. 

0/* Debit ATioH. 

Section 1. — Of the various ways in which words are 
derived from one another. 

Having treated of the different sorts of words, and their 
various modifications, which is the first part of Etymology, 
it is now proper to explain the methods by which one word 
is derived from another. 

Words are derived from one another in various ways, 
viz. 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs. 

3. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs. 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives. 

4. Sobstantives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from ac^^jectives. 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs: as, from '*to love/' 
comes "lover;" from "to visit, visiter;" from "to survive, 
surviver;" &c. 

t In the following instances, and in many others, it is diffi- 
cult to determine whether the verb was deduced from the 
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noun, or the noun from the verb, viz, " Love, to love ; hate, 
to hate ; fear, to fear ; sleep, to sleep ; walk, to walk ; ride, 
to ride ; act, to act f* &c. 

3. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs : as, from the substantive salt 
comes "to salt;** from the adjective warm, **to warm;* 
and from the adverb forward, "to forward." Sometimes 
they are formed by lengthening tke vowel, or softening 
ihe consonant ; as, from ** grass, to graze :** sometimes 
by adding en'; as, from " length, to lengthen f* especially 
to adjectives: as, from ''short, to shorten; bright, to 
brighten." 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives, in the following 
manner : Adjectives, denoting plenty, are derived from sab- 
stantives by adding y : as, from ** Health, healthy ; wealth, 
wealthy ; might, mighty," &c. 

A^ectives denoting the matter out of which any thing is 
made, are derived from substantives, by adding en : aa, from 

Oak, oaken ; wood* wooden ; wool, woollen/' &c. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from sub- 
stantives, by adding ful: as, from*' Joy , joyful; sin, sinful; 
fruit, fruitful," &c. 

Adjectives denoting plen^, but with some kind of di- 
minution, are derived from substantives, by adding some : 
as. from ^ Light, lightsome; trouble, troublesome; toil, 
toilsome,'' &c. 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from substantives, 
by adding less: as, from '^ Worth, worthless;" from "care, 
careless ; joy, joyless,'' &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from substantives, 
by adding /y : as, from "Man, manly ; earth, earthly ; court, 
courtly,*' &c 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or 
from substantives, by adding ish to them ; which terminal 
tion, when added to adjectives, imports diminution, or 
lessening the quality: as, ** White, whitish;" i. e. some- 
what white. When added to substantives, it signifies simi- 
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litade or tendency to a character } as^ ** Child^ childUh ; thief, 
thievish.'* 

Some a<\jectiye0 are formed from Babstantives or Terhs, 
1>7 adding the termination able; and thoee adjectives 
signify capacity: as, ''Answer, answerable; to change, 
changeable." 

4. Sabstantiyes are derived from adjectives, sometimes 
by adding the terminstion neae: as, "White, whiteness; 
swift, swiftness '?' sometimes by adding th or iy and making 
a small change in some of the letters : as, "Long, length ; high, 
height." 

6. Adverbs of qnality are derived from adjectives, by 
adding /y, or changing te into ly ; and denote the same 
quality as the adjectives from which they are derived : as, 
from base/' comes "basely;" from "slow, slowly;" from 
" able, ably." 

There are so many other ways of deriving words from 
one another, that it woold be extremely difficult, and 
nearly impossible to enumerate them. The primitive words 
of any language are very few; the derivatives form much 
the greater number. A few more instances only can be given 
here. 

Some substantives are derived horn other substantives, by 
adding the terminations hood or hBnut^ ship, ery, wick, rick, 
dom, tan, ment, and age» 

Substantives ending in hood or heady are such as signify 
character or qualities; as, ''Manhood, knighthood, false- 
hood, &c.*» 

Substantives ending in ehip, are those, that signify office 
employment, state, or condition : as, " Lordship, stewardship, 
partnership, &C.'' Some substantives in ship, are derived from 
adjectives : as, "Hard, hardship," &c. 

Substantives which end in ery, signify action or habit : as 
" Slavery, foolery, prudery," &c. Some substantives of this 
sort come from adjectives; as, " Brave, bravery," &c. 

Substantives ending in wicic, rich, and dom, denote do- 
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minion, jurisdiction, or condition : ag, " Bailiwick, biahoprick, 
kingdom, dakedom, freedom/' &c. 

SubstantiTes which end in tan, are those that signify pro- 
fession ; as, " Physician, musician, &c.'' Those that end m 
ment and age, come generally from the French, and commonly 
sig^fy the act or habit; as, ^' Commandment, usag^.^ 

Some substantives ending in ard, are derived from verbs 
or adjectives, and denote character or habit: as, "Drunk, 
drunkard ; dote, dotard." 

Some; substantives have the form of diminutives; but 
these are not many. They are formed by adding the ter- 
minations, kin, ling, ing, ock, el, and the like : as, "Lamb, 
lambkin; goose, gosling; duck, duckling; hill, hillock; cock, 
cockerel,*' &c. 

That part of derivation which consists in tracing English 
words to the Saxon, Greek, Latin, French, and other lan- 
guages, must be omitted, as the English scholar is not 
supposed to be acquainted with these languages. The best 
English dictionaries will, however, furnish some informal 
tion on this head, to those who are desirous of obtaining 
it. The learned Home Tooke, in his "Diversions of 
Purley,'^ has] given an ingenious account of the derivation 
and meaning of many of the adverbs, conjunctions, and 
prepositions. 

It is highly probable that the system of this acute gram- 
marian is founded in truth; and that adverbs, preposi- 
tions, and conjunctions, are corruptions or abbreviations 
of other parts of speech. , But as many of them are derived 
from obsolete words in our own language, or from words 
in kindred languages, the radical meanings of which are, 
in general, either obscure or unknown; as the system 
of this very able etymologist is not universally admitted; 
and as, by long prescription, whatever may have been their 
origin, the words in question appear to have acquired a title 
to the rank of distinct species ; it seems proper to consider 
them, as such, in an elementary treatise of grammar : especially 
as this plan coincides with that, by which other languages 
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raiial- be tamght f tad will render the itad j of them lets 
intricate. It ifl of small moment, by what nattnes and dassifi- 
Mtion w^ diftiDgaiAk these words, provided their meaning 
9ind- nso fope well und/»rstood. A philosophical consideration 
of the Ml^eot, may, with great ]^opriety, be entered upon by 
the grammatical stadent, when his knowledge and judgment 
become more improved. 

Section 2. A sketch of the steps, by which the English 
Languors has risen to its present state qf refinement, 

Befors we conclude the subject of derivation, it will' 
probably be gratifying to the curious scholar, to be informed 
of some particulars respecting the origin of the English 
language, and the various nations to which it is indebted for 
the copiousness, elegance, and refinement, which it has now 
attained. 

'*When the ancient Britons were so harassed and op* 
pressed by the invasions of their northern neighbours, the 
Scots and Picts, that their situation was truly miserable, 
they sent an embassy (about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury) to the Saxons, a warlike people inhabiting the north 
of Germany, with solicitations for speedy relief. The 
Saxons accordingly came over to Britain, and were suc- 
cessful in repelling the incursions of the Scots and Picts ; 
but seeing the weak and defenceless state of the Britons, they 
resolved to take advantage of it ; and at length established 
themselves in the greater part of South-Britain, after having 
dispossessed the original inhabitants. 

''From these barbarians, who founded ' several petty 
kingdoms in this island, and introduced their own law^ 
l%Qga«ge, and manner^ is derived the groundjtvork of the 
English language ; which, even in its present state of cuiU 
tivQiition, 8(nd notwithstanding the snccessive aiogmentations 
and improvemimts, which it has received through various 
channels, diipUyii very conspiwiiwig traces of its Saxon 
original 
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** Tke Saxons did not long remain in quiet possession of the 
kingdom ; for before tke middle of the ninth century, the 
Danes, a hardy and adventurous nation, who had long infested 
tke nortkem seas with their piracies, began to ravage the 
Bnglish coasts. Their first attempts were, in general, at- 
tended with such success, that they were encouraged to a 
renewal of their raVages ; till, at length, in the beginning of 
the eleventh century, they made themselves masters of the 
greater part of England. 

** Though the period, during which these invaders occupied 
the English throne, was very short, not gieatly exceeding half 
a century, it is highly probable that some change was intro- 
duced by them into the languagei spoken by those whom they 
had subdued; but this change cannot be supposed to have 
been very considerable, as the Danish and Saxon languages 
arose from one common source, the Gothic being the parent of 
both. 

" The next conquerors of ' Ais Ittngdom, after the Danes, 
were the Normans, who, in the year 1066, introduced 
their leader William to the possession of the English throne 
This prince, soon after his accession, endeavoured to bring 
his own language (the Norman-French) into use among 
his new subjects ; but his efforts were not very successful* 
as the Saxons entertained a great antipathy to these haughty ' 
foreigners. In process of time, however, many Norman 
words and phrases were incorporated into the Saxon lan- 
guage: but its general form and. construction still remained 
the same. 

" From the Conquest to the Reformation, the language 
continued to receive occasional accessions of foreign words, 
till it acquired such a degree of copiousness and strength, 
as to render it susceptible of that polish, which it has re- 
ceived firom writers of taste and genius, in the last and pre- 
sent centuries. During this period, the learned have en- 
riched it with many significant expressions, drawn from the 
treasures of Greek and Roman literature ; the ingenious and 
the fashionable have imported occasional supplies of French, 
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Spanish, Italian and Oennan words, gleaned daring their 
foreign excursions ; and the connexions which we maintain, 
through the medium of goyemment and commerce, with many 
lemote nations, hare made some additions to our native voca^ 
bnlary. 

" In this manner did the ancient language of the Anglo- 
Saxons proceed, through the yarious stages of innovation, and 
the several gradations of refinement, to the formation of the 
present English tongue." 

See the Twelfth chapter of the Octavo Grammar. 
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PART III. 

SYNTAX. . 

The third part of grammar is syntax, which 
treats of the agreement and construction of words 
in a sentence. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming 
a complete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and com- 
pound. 

A simple sentence has in it but one subject, 
and one finite* verb ; as, "Life is short,** 

A compound sentence consists of two or more 
simple sentences connected together : as, " Life 
is short, and art is long." " Idleness produces 
want, vice, and misery." 

As sentences themselyes are divided into simple and 
componnd, so tlie members of sentences may be divided 
likewise into simple and compound members : for whole 
sentences^ whether simple or compounded, may become 
members of other sentences, by means of some additional 
connexion ; as in the following example : " The ox knoweth 
his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; but Israel 
doth not know, my p^aple do not consider." This sen- 
tence consists of two compounded members^ each of which is 
subdivided into two simple members, which uro properly 
called clauses. 

There are three sorts of sin^ple sentences; the explicative, 
or explaining; the interrogative, or asking; the imperative, 
or commanding. 

An explicative sentence is when a thing is said to be or 
not to be, to do or not to do, to suffer or not to suffer, in a 
direct manner : as, " I am ; thou writest ; Thomas is 

*■ Finite yerbi are tbose to wUch namber and venom appertain. Veito 
in the infinitive mood have no respect to numlaer or penon. 
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loved." If the sentence be negative, the adverb not ui 
placed after the auxiliary, or after the verb itself when it 
has 00 euxiliarj: as, ** I did not touch him;'' or^ " I touched 

In aii intorrtjg^ve sentence^ or when a question is asked, 
the nominative case follows the principal verb or the auxiliary; 
as, '< Was it he?" ** Did Alexander conquer the Persians ?*' 

In an imperative sentence, when a thing is commanded to 
be, to do» to suffer, or not, the nominative ease likewise follows 
tlia verb or the auxiliary: as, '' Go, thou traitor!^ '^ Do thou 
go:" ^' Haste ye away;" unless the verb let be used; as, 
" Let us be gone."' 

I A phrase is two or more words rightly put to- 
' getber, maLing sometimes part of a sentence, and 
sometimes a whole sentence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are, 
the subject, the attribute, and the object. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of ; the 
attribute is the thing or action af&rmed or denied 
of it; and the object is the thing affected by such 
action. 

The nominative denotes the subject, and usually 
goes before the verb or attribute ; and the word or 
phrase, denoting the object, follows the verb; as, 
^^ A wise man governs his passions. " Here, a wise 
man is the subject; govemsy the attribute, or thing 
affirmed ; and his passions^ the object. 

Syntax principally consists of two parts, Con- 
cord and Government. 

Coaeord is the agreement which one word has 
with another, in gender, number, case, or person. 

Government is that power which one part of 
fipeech has over another, in directing its mood, 
tense, or case. 
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To produce the agreement and right disposition 
of words in a senjteuce, the following rules and 
observations should be carefully studied. 

RUI.E I. 

A verb must agr«e with its nominative case^ in . 
number and person : as, **I learn;"' "Thou art 
improved ;" **The birds sing." 

Exercises, p. 67. Key, p. 29. 

The following are a few instances of the violation of 
this rule. *^ What signifies good opinions, when our prac- 
tice is bad?" " what signify." ** There's two or three 
of us, who have seen the work*.'' " there are'* " We may 
suppose there was more impostors than on^ ;" '' there 
were more.'* " I have considered what have been said OQ 
both sides in this cqntrov^rsj^ :" *' what Jiae been said.'' 
*' If thou would be healthy, live temperately :" " if thou 
WQuldst." '* Thou sees how little has been done :" '' thou 
seest.'"* " Though thou cannot do much for the cause, 
thou may and should do something:" ^^ canst not, mayst 
and skouldst." *^ Full many a flo^ff^r are born to hlu3h 
unseen ;" " is born.^^ " A conformity of inclinations 
and qualities prepare us for friendship :'' "" prepares qs/' 
" A variety of blessings have been conferred upon us ;" . 
*' has been.'' *' In piety aud virtue consist the happiness 
of man :" *' consists.^* " To these precepts are sub- 
joined a copious selection of rules and maxims:" " is 
subjoined." 

'^l. The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is some^- 
times put as the nominative case to the verb : as, ^ To see 
the sun is pleasant;" ** To be good is to be happy j" " A 
desire to excel others in learning and virtue is commends 
able ;" '* That warm climates shoald accelerate the growth 
of the human body, and shorten its duration, t* very rea- 

"■ The chief practical notes under each Rule, are regvlarlj ninpberwli m 
order to make them correspond to the examples in'the volume of Exercises. 
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Booable to believe ;" ^ To be temperate in eating and drink- 
ing, to use exercise in the open air, and to preserve the mind 
free from tumultuous emotions, are the best preservatives of 
health." 

3. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the par- 
ticiple, ought to have a nominative case, either expressed or 
implied: as, ^^ Awake; arise; that is, ^ Awake ye; arise 
ye.** 

We shall here add some examples of inaccuracy, in the 
use of the verb without its nominative case. ^ As it hath 
pleased him of his goodness to give you safe deliveranre, 
and hath preserved you in the great danger," &c. The 
verb ^ hath preserved,^ has here no nominative ease, for 
it cannot be properly supplied by the preceding word, 
** him," which is in the objective case. It ought to be, 
** and as he hath preserved you ;" or rather, " and to pre- 
eerve you.** '^ If the calm in which he was bom, and 
lasted so long, had continued;" ^ and which lasted," &c. 
^ These we have extracted from an historian of undoubted 
credit^ and are the same that were practised," &c. ; *^ and 
theif are the same." " A man whose inclinations led him 
to be corrupt, and had great abilities to manage the busi- 
ness ;" ** and who had," &c. " A cloud gathering in the 
north; which we have helped to raise, and may quickly 
break in a storm upon our heads *," ** and which may 
• quickly." 

3. Every nominative case, except the case absolute, and 
when an address is made to a person, should belong to some 
verb, either expressed or implied : as, ^ Who wrote this 
book " " James ;" that is, ** James wrote it" " To whom 
thus Adam,^* that is, " spoke." 

Two or three instances of the improper use of the nomi- 
native case, without any verb, expressed or implied, to answer 
it, may be sufficient to illustrate the usefulness of the pre- 
ceding observation. 

" Which rule, if it had been observed, a neighbouring 
prince would have wanted a great deal of that incense 
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which hath been offered op to him." The pronoan it is 
here the nomioatiTe case to the verb ^ observed^'" and 
wkicA rule, is left by itself^ a nominatiTe case without any 
▼erb following it This form of expression, thongh im- 
proper, is Tery common. It ought to be, ^ XT thig ruk 
had been observed," &c. ** Many though he has great 
variety of thoughts, and such from which others as well as 
himself might receive profit and delight, yet they are all 
within his own breast" In this sentence the nominative 
man stands alone, and unconnected with any verb, either ex- 
pressed or implied. It should be, ^ Though man has great 
variety," &c. 

4. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of 
which may be understood as the subject of the affirmation, 
it may agree with either of them; but some regard must be 
had to that which is more naturally the subject of it, as also 
to that which stands next to the verb : as, ^ His meat was 
locusts and wild honey;'' " A great cause of the low state cf 
industry were the restraints put upon it;" '^The wages of sin 
is death.'* 

5. When the nominative case has no personal tense of a 
verb, but is put before a participle, independently on the rest 
of the sentence, it is called the case absolute : as, " Shame 
being lost, all virtue is lost :" ^ That having been discussed 
long ago, there is no occasion to resume it" 

As in the use of the case absolute, the case is, in English, 
always the nominative, the following example is erroneous, 
in making it the objective. ^Solo]iM>n was of this mindf 
and I have no donot he made as wise and true proverbs, ar 
any body has done since ; him only excepted, who was a mucK 
greater and wiser man than S<4omon." It should be, " ht 
only excepted." 

The noniinative case is commonly placed before the verb ; 
but sometimes it is put after the verb, if it js a simple tense * 
and between the auxiliary, and the verb or participle, if 
compound tense : as. 
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Ut, When a qnestiun is asked, a command given, or a wish 
expressed: as, **Confide8t thoa in me?'^ ^'Read thott^*^ 
** Majst thoa be happy !^' " Long live tlie king P 

2d, When a svpposition is made without the conjunction if: 
as, "* Were it not for this ;" ''Had I been there." 

3d, When a verb neater is ased: as, "On a sudden 
appeared the king.*^ 

4th, When the verb is preceded by the adverbs, Aere, there, 
then, thenoe, hence, thus, &c. : as, "Here am I;" ^ There 
waif he skan f ^Then cometh the end ;'' "Thence ariseth his 
grief;'' "Hence proceeds his anger;" "Thus was the affair 
settled.'* 

6th, When a sentence depends on neither or nor, so as to 
be coupled with another sentence : as, " Ye shall not eat of it, 
neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die." 

Some grammarians assert, that the phrases, as follows, as 
appears, form what are called impersomU verbs ; and should, 
therefore, be confined to the singular number: as, "The 
arguments advanced were nearly as follows f* " The positions 
were as appears incontrovertible :" that is, " as it folloAvs," 
" as it appears.** If we gire (say they) the sentence a different 
turn, and instead of a«, say such as, the verb is no longer 
termed impersonal ; hut properly agrees with its nomiDfttive, 
in the plural number: as, "The arguments advanced were 
nearly such as follow;** "The positions were such as appear 
incontrovertible *." 

They who doubt the accuracy of Home Tooke*s state- 
ment, "That as, however and whenever used in English. 
means the same as it, or that, or which;'** and who are not 

* These errammarians are aapported by general usage, aoil bj the 
authority of an eminent critic on language and composition. " When a 
verb is used impersonally* says Dr. Campbell in his Philosophy of Rhe- 
toric. * it ought undoubtedly to1)e In the singular number, whether the 
neuter pronoun be expressed or understood. For this reason, analogy, and 
usage favour this mode of expression : "The conditions of the agreement 
were as/p/Aww ;' and not, as follow. A few late writers have inconsidera- 
tely adopted this last form, through a mistake of the construction. For the 
same reason, we ought to say, " I shall consider his censures so far only at 
concerns my friend's C(>iiSact ;" and not " so far as cvnctrn,'* 
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satisfied whether the verbs, in the sesteDces first meolieiieil, 
should be in the singalar or the plural umnber^ may vary the 
form of expression. Thus, the sense of the preceding sen- 
tences, raaj be conveyed in the following terms. '*The 
ailments advanced were nearly of the following nature ;" 
'*The f«>)k>wing are nearly the arguments which were ad- 
vanced ;*' ^ The arguments advanced were nearly those which 
fellow '** ^ It appears that the positions were incontrovertible ;" 
** That the positions were incontrovertible is apparent ;'^ "The 
posftkms were apparently incontrovertible." See the- Octavo 
Grammnr ; the note under Rule /. 

RULE II. 
Two or more nouns, etc. in the singular num- 
ber, joined together by a copulative conjunction, 
expressed or understood, must have verbs, nouns, 
and pronouns, agreeing with them in the plural 
number.: as, "Socrates and Plato were wise; 
tJiey were the most eminent philosophers of 
Greece;" "The sun that rolls over our beads, 
the food that we receive, the rest that we enjoy, 
daily admonish us of a superior and superintend- 
ing Power *." 

Exercices, p. 71. Key, p. 33. 

This rule is often violated : some instances of wKich are 
annexed. **" And so was also James and John the sons of 
Zebedee, who were partners with Simon -" '* and so were 
also.^^ ^All joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever and 
ever, doth dwell;'* ^ dwell for ever." "By whose power 
all good and evil is distributed;^' ''^are distributed." "Their 
love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now perished -^ 
"are perished.'^ "The thoughtless and intemperate en- 
joyment of pleasure, the criminal abuse of it, and the 
forgetfulness of our being accountable creatures, obliterates 
every serious thought of the pntper business of life, and 

* See the exceptions to tbii ni e, at p. 46 of the Kejf ; 13th edition. 
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effaces the sense of reli^on and of God ;" It onght to 'be, 
"* obliterate^** and "nfface/^ 

1. When the nonns are nearly related, or scarcely dis> 
tingnishable in sense, and sometimes even when they are 
Tery different, some authors have thought it allowable ia put 
the verbs, nouns, and prooouns, in the singular number : as, 
** Tranquillity and peace dwells there ;'' "Ignorance and ne- 
gligence has produced the effect ;'* '^ The discomfiture and 
slaughter was yery g^eat.^' But it is eyidently contrary to 
the first principles of grammar, to consider two distinct ideas 
as one 9 however nice may be their shades of difference : and 
if there be no difference, one of them must be superfluous, and 
ought to be rejected . 

To support the above construction, it is said, that the 
▼erb may be understood as applied to each of the preceding 
terms ; as in the following example. " Sand, and salt, and 
a mass of iron, u easier to bear than a man without under- 
standing.'' But besides the confusion, and the latitude of 
application, which such a construction would introduce, 
it appears to be more proper and analogical, in cases where 
the verb is intended to be applied to any one of the terms, 
to make use of the disjunctive conjunction, which gramma- 
tically refers the verb to one or other of the preceding 
terms, in a separate view. To preserve the distinctive uses 
of the copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, would ren- 
der the rules precise, consistent, and intelligible. Dr. 
Blair very justly observes, that " two or more substantives, 
joined by a copulative, mujst always require the verb or 
pronoun to which they refer, to be placed in the plural 
nnmber.^^ 

2. In many complex sentences, it is difficult for leanien 
to determine, whether one or more of the clauses are to be 
considered as the nominative case; and consequently, 
whether the verb should be in the singular or the plural 
number. We shall, therefore, set down a number of varied 
examples of this nature, which may serve as some govern- 
ment to the scholar, vrith respect to sentences of a similar 
construction. ^ Prosperity, with humility, renders its po»> 
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sessor truly amiable," " The ship, with all her famitore, 
was destroyed." " Not only his estate, his repntation too, 
kas suffered by his niiscondact." " The general also, in 
conjunction with the officers, has applied for redress.'* 
** He cannot be justified ; for it is true, that the prince, as 
well as the people, was blameworthy." " The king, with 
his life-guard, has just passed through the village."^ " In the 
mutual influence of body and soul, there is a wisdom, a 
wonderful wisdom, which we cannot fathom." " Virtue, 
honour, nay, even self-interest, conspire to recommend the 
measure." " Patriotism, morality, every public and pri- 
vate consideration, demand our submission to just and lawfdl 
government." " Nothing delights me so much as the works of 
nature."— 5e« the Octavo Grammar, volume II. p. 43 — ^52,^ 

In support of such forms of expression as the following, 
f^ have the authority of Hume, Priestley, and other writers; 
amd we aniie^ them for the reader's consideration. "A long 
coarse of time, with a variety of accidents and circum- 
stances, are requisite to produce those revolutions." "The 
king, with the lords and commons, form aA excellent frame of 
government." '* The side A, with the sides B and C, compose 
the triangle." "The fi^e communicated itself to the bed, 
which, with the furniture of the room, and a valuable li- 
brary, were all entirely consumed." It is, however, proper 
to observe, that these modes of expression do not appear 
to be warranted by the just principles of construction. The' 
words, " A long course of time," " The king," ** Tlie side 
A," and "which," are the true nominatives to the respec- 
tive verbs. In the last example, the word all should be 
expunged. As the pfeposition with governs the objective 
case, in English; and, if translated into Latin, would 
govern the ablative case, it is manifest, that the clauses 
following wiM, in the preceding sentences, cannot. form any 
part of the nominative case. They cannot be, at the same 
time, in the objective and the nominative cases. The 
following sentence appears to be unexceptionable j and 
may serve to explain the others. " The lords and com- 
mons are essential brancl^es of the British constitutiwi : the 

G 
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langf with them, forms an excellent frame of gOTemment*.** 
3. If the Bini^lar nonna and pronoana which are joined 
together hy a copulative conjunction, be of aeTeral persona, in 
making the plural pronoun agree with them in person, the 
second person takes place of the third, and the first of both 
as, *' James, and thou, and I, are attached to our country*** 
'*' Tbou and ha shared it between you." 

RULE III. 

The Conjunction disjunctive has an effect con- 
trary to that of the conjunction copulative ; for 
as the verb, noun, or pronoun, is referred to the 
preceding terms taken separately, it must be in 
the singular number : as, ^^ Ignorance or negli- 
gence has caused this mistake ;" '^ John, James, 
or Joseph, intends to accompany me;" '^ There 
18, in many minds, neither knowledge or under- 
standing." 

Exercises, p. 74. Key, p. 36. 

The following sentences are yariations from this rule : 

** A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, 
as well as read them in a description;" *'read it/* "Neither 
character nor dialogue were yet understood;" ''was yet." 
" It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire do 
not carry in them robbery or murder ; " " does not carry in 
ii/^ " Death, or some worse misfortune., soon divide them." 
It ought to be *' divides.^ 

1. When singular pronouns, or a noun and pronoun, o« 
different persons, are disjunctively connected, the verb must 
agree with that person which is placed nearest to it : as, "I 
or thou art to blame;" "Thou or I am in fault;" *'I, or 
thou, or 'he, is the author of it ; " " George or I am the per- 
son.^ But it would be better to supply the ellipsis, and say ; 
'^Either I am to blame, or thou art/' &c. 

* Though the constrnction will not admit of a plural veHi, the fentence 
would certainly itand better thua : * The king, the lordf , and the commons, 
fmrm an excellent constitution.* 
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52. When a disjunctiye occurs between a singular noan, or 
proDoqn, and a plural one, the yerb is made to agree with the 
plural noun and pronoun : as, " Neither poverty nor riches 
were injurious to him ; '^ "I or they were o£fended by it.^ 
But in this case, the plural noun or pronoun, when it can coo- 
▼eniently be done, should be placed next to the verb. — ^The 
principle of Ellipsis explains this Rule. 

RULE IV. 

A noun of multitude, or signifying many, m^y 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either 
of the singular or plural number; yet not without 
regard to the import of the word, as conveying 
unity or plurality of idea : as, *' The meeting 
was large ;" " The parliament (8 dissolved ;"' 
" The nation is powerful;" "My people do not 
consider: they have not known me ;" *' The 
multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as their chief 
good ;" '* The council were divided in tf^eir sen- 
timents.*^ 

Exercises, p. 75. Key, p. 37. 

We ought to consider whether the term will immediately 
suggest the idea of the number it represents, or whether it 
exhibits to the mind the idea of the whole as one thing. In 
the former case, the yerb ought to be plural ; in the latter, it 
ought to be singular. Thus, it seems improper to say, " The 
peasantry goes barefoot, and the middle sort makes use of 
wooden shoes.^ It would be better to say, '*The peasantry 
go barefoot^ and the middle sort tnahe use,'* &c. because the 
idea in both these cases, is that of a number. On the con- 
trary, there is a harshness in the following sentences, in 
which nouns of number have verbs plural ; because the ideas 
they represent seem not to be sufficiently divided in the 
mind. "The court of Rome were not without solicitude.*' 
** The house of commons were of small weight." *' The houie 
of lords wers so much influenced by these reasons." ** Ste^ 
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pben'fl party were entirel^r broken up bj the captiTitj of 
ihfeir leader." "An army of twenty^four thousand wer9 
assembled." " What reason have the church of Rome for 
proceeding in this manner ? "** *' There is indeed no consti- 
ttltion so tame and careless of their o^f^n defence." " All the 
Tirtues of mankind are to be counted upon a few fingers, but 
his follies and Tices are innumerable " Is not mankind in 
this place a nonn of multitude, and such as requires the 
pronoun re!'erring to it to be in the plural number their? 
See the Octavo Grammar. 

RULE V. 

Pronouns must always agree with their antece- 
dents, and the nouns for which they stand in 
gender and number : as, ^^ This is the friend 
wham I love ;" " That is the vice which I hate ;'* 
^' The king and the queen had put on their robes ;" 
^^ The moon appears, and she shines, but the 
light is not her own." 

The relative is of the same person as the an- 
tecedent, and the verb agrees with it accordingly : 
as, " Thou who lovesi wisdom;" " I who speak 
from experience." 

Exercises, p. 76. Key, p. 38. 

Of this rule there are many violations to be met with ; a 
few of which may be sutficient to put the learner on his guard. 
*' Each of the sexes should keep within its particular bounds, 
and content themselves with the advantages of their parti- 
cular districts : " better thus : " The sexes should keep 
within their particular bounds,*' &c. " Can any one, on their 
entrance into the world, be fully secure that they shall not be 
deceived ? " '* on his entrance," and *' that he shall.^ *' One 
should not think too favourably of ourselves; " "of one's 
self.*^ " He had one acquaintance which poisoned his prin- 
ciples ; " *' who poisoned.'' 

r^rery relative must have an antecedent to which it 
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refers, either expressed or implied : as, ** Who is fatal to 
others, is so to himself;*^ that is, '' the man who is fatal to 
others." 

Who, which, what, and the relative that^ thoogh in tho 
objective case, are always placed before the verb , as are also 
their compoands, whoever , whosoever, &c. ; as, " He whom 
ye seek ; " " This is what, or the thing which, or that, yon 
want ; " " Whomsoever you please to appoint" 

What is sometimes applied, in a manner which appears to 
bo exceptionable : as, *^ All fevers, except what are called 
nervous," &c. It would at least be better to say, *^ except 
those which are called nervous.'' 

1. Personal pronouns being used to supply the place of 
the nonn, are not employed in the same part of a sentence 
as the noun which they represent ; for it would be improper 
to pay, "The king he is just;" "I saw her the queen;" 
" The men they were there ; " " Many words they darken 
speech '" ^ My banks they are furnished with bees." I'hese 
personals are superfluous, as there is very seldom any 
occasion for a substitute in the same parts where the prin- 
cipal word is present. The nominative case they, in tho 
following sentence, is also superfluous; "Who> instead of 
going aboat doing good, they are perpetually intent upon 
doing mischief.'' 

2. The pronoun that is frequently applied to persons ai 
well as to things ; but after an adjective in the superlative 
degree, and after the pronominal adjective same, it is gene- 
rally used in preference to who or which : as, " Charles Xll, 
king of Sweden, was one of the greatest madmen that the 
world ever saw;" "Catiline's followers were the most pro- 
fligate that could be found in any city." " He is the same 
man that we saw before." There are cases wherein we 
cannot conveniently dispense with this relative as applied 
to persons : as first, after who the interrogative ; ^ Who that 
liM any sense of religion, would have argued thus?'* Secondly, 
wlMn persons miike but a part of the antecedent; "The 
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woman, and the estate, that became his portion, were too 
mnch for his moderation." In neither of these examples 
could any other relative have been used. 

3. The pronouns whichsoever, whosoever, and the like, are 
elegantly divided by the interposition of the corresponding 
substantives : thus, ^ On whichsoever side the king cast his 
eyes;" would have sounded better, if written, ^ On which side 
soever," &c. 

4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to put the ob- 
jective case of the personal pronouns, in the place of these 
Knd those: as, ''Give me them books;" instead oi ** those 
books.'' We may sometimes find this fault even in writing : 
as, "Observe them three there.'* We also frequently nieet 
with those instead of thep, at the beginning of a sentence, 
and where there is no particular reference to an antecedent ; 
as, ^ Those that sow in tears, sometimes reap in joy.'' They 
that, or they who sow in tears. 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whether a personal 
pronoun or a demonstrative is preferable , in certain con- 
structions. ^We are not unacquainted with the calumny 
of them [or those] who openly 'make use of the warmest 
nrofessions.'' 

5. In some dialects, the word what is improperly used for 
that, and sometimes we find it in this sense in writing : ^' They 
will never believe but what 1 have been entirely to blame." 
** I am not satisfied but w'hat," &c. instead of " but that,** 
The word somewhat, in the following sentence, seems to be 
used improperly. *' These punishments seem to have been 
exercised in somewhat an arbitrary manner.'' Sometimes we 
read, "In somewhat of." The meaning is, ''in a manner 
which is in some respects arbitrary." 

6. The pronoun relative who is so much appropriated to 
persons, that there is generally harshness in the application 
of it, except to the proper names of persons, or the general 
terms man, woman, &c. A term which only implies the 
idea of persons, and expresses them by some circumstance 
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or epithet, will bardly aathorize the use of it : as, " That 
faction in England who most powerfnllj opposed his ar- 
bitrary pretensions." ^That faction which" would have 
been better; and the same remark will ser?e for the fol- 
lowing examples : ^ France, who was in alliance with Swe- 
den." "The conrt, who;' &c. "The cavalry who;' &c. 
"The cities who aspired at liberty." "That party among 
hb who,** &c. "The family whom they consider as 
Qsorpers." 

In some cases it may be doubtfnl, whether diis pronoun 
is properly applied or not : as, " The number of substantial 
inhabitants with whom some cities abound.^' For when a 
term directly and necessarily implies persons, it may, in many 
cases, claim the personal relative. ** None of the company 
whom he most affected, could cure him of the melancholy 
under which he * laboured." The word acquaintance may 
have the same construction. 

7. We hardly consider little children as persons, because 
that term gives us the idea of reason and reflection : and 
therefore the application of the personal relative who, in 
this case, seems to be banh: "A child who*" It is still 
more improperly applied to animals: "A lake frequented 
by that fowl whom nature has taught to dip the wing in 
water.** 

8. When the name of a person is used merely as a name^ 
and it does not refer to the person, the pronoun who ought 
not to be applied. "It is no wonder if such a man did 
not shine at the court [of queen Elizabeth, who was but 
another name for prudence and economy." Better thus; 
"whose name was but another word for pnidence, &c." The 
word whose begins likewise to be restricted to persons ; yet it 
is not done so generally, but that good writers, even in prose, 
use it when speaking of things. The construction is not, 
however, generally pleasing, as we may see in the following 
instances : " Pleasure, whose nature, &c." "Oall every pro- 
duction, whose parts and whose nature/' &c. 
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In one case, howeTer, custom authorizes us to use which, 
with respect to persons; and that is when we want to dis- 
tinguish one person of two, or a particular person among a 
number of others. We should then say, " Which of the two,'* 
or " Which of them, is he or she ?" 

9. As the pronoun relative has no distinction of niun- 
ber, we sometimes find an ambiguity in the use of it : as 
when we say, *^The disciples of Christ, whom we imi- 
tate;" we may mean the imitation either of Christ, or of 
his disciples. The accuracy and clearness. of the sentence, 
depend very much upon the proper and determinate use 
of the relative, so that it may readily present its antecedent 
to the mind of the hearer or reader, without any obscurity 
or ambiguity. 

10. It is and it was, are often, after the manner of the 
French, used in a plural construction, and by some of our 
best writers : as, " It is either a few great men who decide 
for the whole, or it is the rabble that follow a seditious 
ringleader;*' ^ It is they that are the real stihors, though 
the soldiers are the actors of the revolutions ;'* "• It was the 
heretics that first began to rail,** &c. ; '* *Tis these that 
early taiht the female mind.^' This lieense in the con- 
•traction of it is, (if it be proper to admit it at all,) has, 
however, been certainly abused in the following sentence, 
which is thereby made a very awkward one. ^ It is won- 
derful the very few accidents, which, in several years, happen 

, from this practice." 

I U. The interjections ! Oh I and Ah ! require the objective 
i case of a pronoun in the first person after them : aSj " O me 1 
', Oh me ! Ah me \" But the nominative case in the second 

person: as, ^O thou persecutor I" '* Oh ye hypocrites!'* 

** O thou, who dwellest," &c. 

The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the Eng- 
lish language, is frequently joined in explanatory sentences, 
with a noun or pronoun of the masculine or feminine gen- 
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der : w, "It was I;^' *'It wa^ tbe man or woman that 
di4 it." 

The neuter pronoon it is sometimes omitted and under- 
stood; thus we say^ ^ As appears, eis follows;'^ for ^ As it 
appears, as it follows ;" and " May be," for " II may be." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes employed to express ; 

1st, The subject .of any discourse or inquiry: as, ** It 
happened on a summer's day;" ^ Who is it that calls on 
me?" 

52d, The state or condition of any person or thing: w, 
" How is it with you ? " 

3d, The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of any 
effect or event, or any person considered merely as a cause: 
aa, "We heard her say, it was not he;" "The truth is, it 
was I that helped her." 

RULE VI. 

Tbb relative is the nominative case to the verb^ 
when no nominative comes between it and the 
rerb : as, '^ The master who taught us;" ?' The 
trees which are planted." 

When a nominative comes between the relative 
and the verb, the relative is governed by some 
word in its own member of the sentence :.as, 
^ He who preserves me, to whom I owe my being, 
whose I am, and whom I serve, is eternal." 

Exercises, p. 80. . Key, p. 42. 

In the several members of the last sentence, the relative 
peifonuB a different office. In the first member, it marks 
the agent; in the second, it submits to the government of 
lh.e preposition; in the third, ii represents the possessor; 
and in the fourth, the object of an action : and therefore it 
must be in the three different cases, correspondent to those 
tflfices. 

When both the antecedent and relative become nominatives. 
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each to different Tcrbs, the relative is the nominative to the 
former, and the antecedent to the latter verb : as, " True phi- 
losophy, which is the ornament of our nsAme, consists more in 
the love of our duty, and the practice of virtue, than in great 
talents and extensive knowledge.^ 

A few instances of erroneous construction, will illustrate 
both the branches of the sixth rule. The three following 
refer to the first part " How can we avoid being grateful 
to those whom, by repeated kind offices, have proved 
themselves our real friends T " These are the men whom, 
you might suppose, were the authors of the work:" "If 
you were here, you would find tliree or four, whom you 
would say passed their time agreeably:" in all these places 
it should be tvho instead of whom. The two latter sen- 
tences contain a nominative between the relative and the 
verb ; and, therefore, seem to contravene the rule ; but the 
student will reflect, that it is not the nominative of the 
verb with which the relative is connected. The remaining 
examples refer to the second part of the rule. " Men of 
fine talents are not always the persons who we should 
esteem.*' " The persons who you dispute with, are pre- 
cisely of your opinion." « Our tutors are our benefactors, 
who we owe obedience to, and who we ought to love." 
In these sentences, whom should be used instead of 
who. 

1. When the relative pronoun is of the interrogative 
kind, the noun or pronoun containing the answer, must be 
in the same case as that which contains the question: as, 
*' Whose books are these ? They are JohrCs?* " Who gave 
them to him? We." " Oi whom did you buy them? Of 
a bookseller) him who lives at the Bible and Crown.'' 
" Whom did you see there ? Both him and the shopman." 
The learner will readily comprehend this rule, by supplying 
the words wh|ch are understood in the answers. Thus, to 
express the answers at large, we should say, " They are 
John's books." " We gave them to him." " We bought 
them of him who lives, &c." " We saw both him and- the 
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shopman."— As the relatiye pronoun when used interroga- 
tively, refers to the subsequent word or phrase, containing the 
answer to the question, that word or phrase may properly be 
termed the subsequent to the interrogative. 

RULE VII. 

When the relative is preceded by two nomina* 
tives of different persons, the relative aad verb 
may agree in person with either^ according to 
the sense : as, ^' I am the man who command 
you ;" or, *' I am the man who commands you." 

Exercises, p. 81. Key, p. 43. 

The form of the first of the two preceding sentences, ex- 
presses the meaning rather obscurely. It would be more 
perspicuous to say ; *' I, who command you, am the man." 
Perhaps the difference of meaning, produced by referring 
the relative to different antecedents, will be more evident to 
the learner, in the following sentences. " I am the general 
who gives die orders to^^day ;'' '* I am the general who give 
the orders to-day -^ that is, *' I, who give th£ orders tt>^ay, 
am the general." 

When the relative and the verb have been determined 
to agree with either of the preceding nominatives, that 
agreement must be preserved throughout the sentence ; as 
in the following instance: " I am the Lord that tnaketh 
all things ; that stretcheth forth the heavens . alone." laa, 
xliv. 24. Thas far is consistent: The Lord, in the third per- 
son, is the antecedent, and the verb agrees with the relative 
in the third person : *' I am the Lord, which Lord, or he that 
maketh all things." " If / were made the antecedent, the 
relative and verb should agree with it in the first person : as, 
" /am the Lord, that make all things, that stretch forth the 
heavens alone." But should it follow ; " That spreadgth 
abroad the earth by myself;" there would arise a confusion of 
persons, and ^ maj'.iVst solecism. 
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RULE VIII. 

Evert adjective, and every adjective pronoun, 
belongs to a substantive, expressed or under- 
stood : as, " He is a goody as well as a wise man;^ 
*' Few are happy -"^ that is ^'persons ;" " This is 
a pleasant walk;" that is, " This walk t>,"etc. 

Adjeptive pronouns must agree, in number^ 
with their substantives : as, '^ This book, these 
books y that sort, those sorts ; another road, 
other roads. " 

Exercises, p. 82. Key, p. 44. 

I. ADJECTIVE FB0N0UN8. 

A few instances of the breach of this rule are here exhi* 
bited. '* I have not travelled this twenty years;'* '' these 
twenty." *' I am not recommendiog these kind of sufferings ;" 
'* this kiod.'' " Those set of books was a valuable present;*' 
" that set." 

1. The word means in the singular number, and the phrases, 
'' By this means," " By that meansp are used by our best 
and most correct writers ; namely, Bacon, Tillotson, Atterbury, 
Addison, Steele, Pope, &c.* They are, indeed, in so general 
and approred use, that It would appear awkward, if not 
affected, to apply the old singular form, and say, '* By this 

* " By this meant, he had them more at vantage, being tired and 
harasied with a long march.* Bacon. 

* By this means one great restraint from doing evil, would be taken 
away.*—'* And this is a» admirable means to improve men in yirtve.*— 
* By theU means tliey have rendered their duty more difficult.* TiUois<m. 

" It renders us careless of approving ourselves to God, and by that msant 
securing the continuance of his gooduess."— '^ A good character, when eiAa- 
blished, should not be rested id as an end, but employed aa a means of doing 
«till further good.* Atterbury. 

" By this means they are happy in each other.*— *^ He by that means pre- 
serves Us Buperiot ity . * A 'idison . 

* Your vanity by this means will want its food." Sleeie. 
" By this means alone, their greatest obstacles will vanish.* Pope. 

* Which custom has proved the most eflTec^ual means to ruin the noblea.* 
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m$an ; by that mean ; it was by a mean ;'' altKoagh it is 
more agreeable to the general analogy of the language. " The 
word means (says Priestley) belongs to the class of words, 
which do not change their termination on acconnt of number ; 
for it is used alike in both numbers.** 

The word amefids is used in this manner^ in the following 
sentences: '' Though he did not succeed, he gained the 
approbation of his country ; and with this ameneb he was 
content." " Peace of mind is au honourable amende for 
the sacrifices of interest/' '* In return, he received the 
thanks of his employers, and the present of a large estate ' 
these were ample amends for all his labours." '' We have 
described the rewards of yice : the good man's amends ars 
of a diierent nature." 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like the 
word means) had formerly its correspondent form in the sin- 
gular number, as it is derived from the French amende, though 
now it is exclusively established in the plural form. If, there- 
fore, it be alleged that mean should be applied in the singular, 
because it is derived from the Prench motfen, the same kind of 
argument may be advanced in favour of the singular ftmende ; 
and the general analogy of the language may also be pleaded 
in support of it. 



* There is no means of escaping the persecution.'— * Faith is not only a 
means of obeying, but a principal act of obedience.* Dr. Young, 

" He looked on money as a necessary meant of maintaining and increasing 
power.* Lord LjfttietoH'S' Henry II. 

* John was toomnch intimidated not to embrace every means aflfurded for 
l^s safety." Goldsmith. 

' Lest lAas mean* should fail.'*—" By meaiu of ship-moHey, the late Ung, 
Buc.*—" The only means of securing a durable peace.* Hume. 

* By this means there was nothing left to the Parliament of Ireland, &c.* 

Blackstone. 
' By this meant ao many slaves escaped out of the hands of tbeil- masters.* 

Dr. Robertson. 
" By thit meant they bear witness to each other.* Burtt, 

* Bff tkit mtoHs the wrath of man was made to torn afainat itself.* 

Dr. Blair. 

* A magazine, which has, by this meant ^ contained, flee.*—" Birds, in 
general, procure their food by meant of their beat.* Dr. Paley, 
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Campbell, in his *' PhiloBopliy of Rhetoric/' has the 
foUowiDg remark on the subject before vta : '' No personi 
of taste willj I presume, venture so far to violate the pre- 
sent usage, and consequently to shock the ears of the ge* 
neralitj of readers, as to say, " By this mean, by that 



mean.** 



Bishop Hurd, quoted in Todd's Johnson's Dictisnary, under 
the word meann, observes, that '' The use of the word means, 
in English, is remarkable, and may be thought capricious. It 
seems to be of French extraction. The French have le moyen 
frequently, but seldom les moyens. We, on the contrary, 
prefer the plural termination means; yet still, for the most 
part, though not always, we use it as a noun of i^t singular 
number, or as the French le moyen. It is one of those ano- 
malies, which use hath introduced and established, in spite of 
analogy. We should not be allowed to say — a mean oi 
making men happy." 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scriptures 
makes no use, as far as the Compiler can discover, of the word 
mean ; though there are several instances to be found in it of 
the use of means, in the sense and connexion contended for. 
'* By this means thou shalt have no portion on this side 
the river." Ezra iv. 16. " That by means of death," &c. 
Heb. ix. 15. It will scarcely be pretended, that the trans- 
lators of the ^acred volumes did not accurately understand 
the English language ; or that they would have admitted one 
form of this word, and rejected the other, had not their de- 
termination been conformable to the best usage. An attempt 
therefore to recover an old word, so long since disused by 
the most correct writers, seems not likely to be successful ; 
especially as the rejection of it is not attended with any in- 
convenience. 

The practice of the best and most correct writers, or a 
great majority of them, corroborated by general usage, 
forms, during its continuance, the standard of language } 
especially, if, in particular instances, this practice continue. 
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after obfection and dae consideration. Every connexion and 
application of words and phrases, thus supported, must there- 
fore be proper, and entitled to respect, if not exceptionable in 
a moral point of view. 



— *Si Tolettunu 



Quern penea arbitrium est, et jos, et norma loqnendi.* HOR* 

On this principle, many forms of expression, not less 
deviating from the general analogy of the language^ than 
those before mentioned, are to be considered as strictly proper 
and jnstifiable. Of this kind are the following : " None of 
them are varied to express the gender ;^^ and yet none origi- 
nally signified no one. "He himself shall do the work:" 
here, what was at first appropriated to the objective, is now 
properly used as the nominative case. *^ You have behaved 
yourselves well :" in this example, the word you is put in the 
nominative case plural, with strict propriety ; though formerly 
it was confined to the objective case^ and ye regularly used 
for the nominative. 

With respect to anomalies and variations of language, 
thus established, it is the grammarian's business to submit, 
not to remonstrate. In pertinaciously opposing the decision 
of proper authority, and contending for obsolete modes of 
expression, he may, indeed, display learning and critical 
sagacity ; and, in some degree, obscure points .that are suffi- 
ciently clear and decided ; but he cannot reasonably hope 
either to succeed in his aims, or to assist the learner, in 
discovering and respecting the true standard and principles 
of language. 

Cases which custom has left dubious, are certainly within 
the grammarian^s province. Here, he may reason and re- 
monstrate on the ground of derivation, analogy, and pro- 
priety; and his reasonings may refine and improve the 
language : but when authority speaks ont and decides the 
point, it were perpetually to unsettle the language, to admit 
of cavil and debate. Anomalies, then under the limitation 
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mentioned^ become the law, as clearly «a the plainest ana- 
logies. 

The reader will perceive that, in the following sentences 
the nse of the word mean, in the old form, has a very nn- 
conth appearance : '*By the mean of adrersitj, we arc 
often instructed." ''He preserved his health, by mean oC 
exercise." ** Frugality is one mean of acquiring a com. 
potency." They should be, **By means of adversity/ 
&c. "By means of exercise," &c. "Frugality is one 
means," &c. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive mean 

m 

In the singular number, and in that number only, to signify 
mediocrity, middle rate, &c. ai*, ** This is a mean between the 
two extremes*" But in the sense of instrumentality, it has 
been long disused by the beat^uthori^ and by almost every 
writer. 

This means and that means should be used only when 
they refer to what is singular ; these means and those means, 
when they respect plurals : as, '^ He lived temperately, and 
by this means preserved his health;" ''The scholars were 
attentive, industrious, and obedient to their tutors ] and by 
these means acquired knowledge." 

We have enlarged on this article, that the young student 
may be led to reflect on a point so important, as that of as- 
certaining the standard of propriety in the use of language. 

2. When two persons or things are spoken of in a -sen- 
tence, and there is occasion to mention them again for tne 
sake of distinction, that is used in reference to the former, 
and this, in reference to the latter: as, "Self-love, which is 
the spring of action in the soul, is ruled by reason : but for 
that, man would be inactive ; and but for this, he would be 
active to no end.^ 

3. The distributive adjective pronouns, each, every^ either, 
agree with the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, of the singular 
number only : as, " The king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat the 
king of Judahy sat each on his throne*^' ^ Every tree is known 
by its fruit :" unless the plural noun convey a collective idea : 
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as, ^ Every six monthB;" ^ Every hiiii4Bied yeam,'* ^Hf 

following phnues are exceptionable ; *^ Let each esteem othars 
better than themselves :" It ovght to be ** himaelfP The 
language should be both perspicuous and correct : in propor* 
tion as either of these two qualities are wanting, the language 
is imperfect :" it should be, " a« wanting." '*£t;«ry one of 
the letters bear regular dates, and contain proofs of attacb- 
ment :'' " bears a regular datej and contains,^* " Every town 
and village were burned ; every grove and every tree wero 
cut down :'' " wets burned, and wets cut down."— •^•e tht 
Key, p. 46; and the Octavo Grammar, vol. 2, pages -61, 
323. 

Either is often used improperly, instead of each : as» 
"The king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, 
sat either of them on his throne;" *' Nadab and Abihu, 
the 9ons of Aaron, took eit/ter of them his censer." Each 
sigmfies both of them taken distinctly or separately; either 
properly signifies only tjbe one or the other of them taken dis- 
junctively. 

In the coarse of this work, some examples will appear of 
erroneous translations from the Boly Scriptures, with re- 
spect to grammatical construction : but it may be proper to 
remark, that notwithstanding these verbal mistakes, the 
Sacred Volume, in our present veision, and for the size of 
it, possesses a higph degree of grammatical correctness and 
purity of language. The authority of that eminent critic 
and grammarian, Doctor Lowth, must be decisive on this 
subject. He observes, that ** The present tranidation 
of the Bible is the best standard of the fingliih las- 
gtiage.^ 

II. ADJECTIVES. 

4. Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied as ad- 
verbs: as, ^ indifferent honest; excellent well; miserable 
poor ;" instead of " Indifferently honest ; excellently well ; 
miserably poor." *' He behaved himself conformable to 
that great example;" '* conformably." '* Endeavour to 
live hereafter suitable to a person in thy stations" *' nui' 
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oft/y." ** I cui nerer think bo very mean of him ^^ 
" meanly." ** He describes this river agreeable to the 
common seading ;^' " agreeably'* " Agreeable to my pro- 
mise, I now write :" ** agreeably,** " Thy exceeding 
great reward." When united to an adjective, or adverb 
not ending in ly, the word exceeding has ly added to it: 
as, " exceedingly dreadful, exceedingly great ;" ^* exceed- 
ingly well, exceedingly more active :" but when it is joined 
to an adverb or adjective, having that termination, the ly 
is omitted: as, '* Some men think exceeding * clearly, and 
reason exceeding forcibly:" '^ She appeared, on this oc- 
casion, exceeding lovely.'' " He acted in this business 
bolder than was expected :** " They behaved the noblest^ 
because they were disinterested.*' They should have been, 
" more boldly; most nobly***'— The adjective pronoun such 
is often misapplied : as, ''He was such an extravagant 
young man, that he spent his whole patrimony in a few 
years:" it should be, ^ so extravagant a young man.^ 
" I never before saw such large trees:*' " saw trees so 
large,** When we refer to the species or nature of a 
thing, the word such ia^ properly applied: as, " Such a 
temper is seldom found:" but when degree is signified, 
we use the word so : as, " So bad a temper is seldom 
found." 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives: as, 
" The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, but suitably 
to his offence ;" " suitable.^ " They were seen wandering 
about solitarily and distressed j" '* solitary,** " He lived in 
a manner agreeably to the dictates of reason and religion ;" 
" agreeable,^ " The study of syntax should be preriously to 
that of punctuation ;" " previous*,^ 

5. Double comparatives and superlatives should be avoided : 
such as, *' A worser conduct ;*' ** On lesser hopes j" "A more 
serener temper ;" '* The most straitest sect ;" " A more supe- 



' * For the rule to determine whether an acUectire or an adverh iB to bo 
used, see English Exercises, Sixteenih, or any subsequent, edition, pace 
140. 
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rior work.'* They should be, '* worse conduct;" "lees hopes;" 
** a more serene temper /' " the strailest sect;" " a superior 
work." 

6. Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative sig- 
nification, do not properly admit of the superlative or com- 
parative form superadded: such as, ^ Chief, extreme, perfect, 
right, universal, supreme," &c. ; which are sometimes impro- 
perly written, " Chiefest, extremest, perfectest, rightest, most 
universal, most supreme,*^ &c. The following expressions are 
therefore improper : ** He sometimes claims admission to the 
chiefest offices.^' ^The quarrel became so universal and na- 
tional.^ ** A method of attaining the rightest and greatest 
happiness." The phrases, so perfect, so right, so extreme, so 
universal, &c. are incorrect ; because they imply that one thing 
is less perfect, less extreme, &g. than another, which is not 
possible. 

7. Inaccuracies are often found in the way in which the 
degrees of comparison are applied and construed. The 
following are examples of wrong construction in this re- 
spect : ^ This noble nation hn^h, of all others, admitted 
fewer corruptions." The word fewer is here construed 
precisely as if it were the superlative. It should be, ^ This 
noble nation hath admitted fewer corruptions than any 
other." We commonly say, "This is the weaker of the 
two;" or, "The weakest of the two:" but the former is 
the regular mode of expression, because there are only two 
things compared. "The vice of covetousness is what enters 
deepest into the soul of any other." "He celebrates the 
Church of England as the most perfect of all others.'' Both 
these modes of expression are faulty : we should not say, 
"The best of any man," or, "The best of any other man," 
for " the best of men.'^' The sentences may be corrected, 
by substituting the comparative in the room of the super- 
lative. " The vice, &c. is what enters deeper into the 
soul than any other." "He celebrates, &c as more perfect 
than any other." It is also possible to retain the superla- 
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tive, Mid reader the expreasion grammatical* ^CoTetous* 
nem, of «11 vices, enters the deepest into the soul.*^ ^He 
celebrates, &c. as the most perfect of all churches.** These 
sentences contain other errors, against which it is proper 
to caution the learner. The words deeper and deepest, being 
intended for adverbs, should have been more deeply, most 
deeply. The phrases more perfect^ and most perfect, are 
improper ; because perfection admits of ilo degrees of com- 
parison. We may say nearer or nearest to perfection, or 
more or less imperfect. 

8. In some cases, adjectives should not be separated from 
their substantives, even by words which modify their meaning, 
and make bat one sense with them : as, " A large enough 
number surely.'* It should be, '' A number large enoogL" 
''The lower sort of people are good enough judges of one 
not very distant from them.'' 

The adjective is usually placed before its substantive : as^ 
^A generous man;" "How aviiabh a woman!" The in- 
stances in which it comes after the substantive, are the fol- 
lowing. 

1st, When something depends upon the adjective; and 
when it gives a better sound, especially in poetry: as, ^A 
map generous to his enemies ;"** ^ Feed me with food convenient 
for me;" " A tree three feet thick." '* A body of troops fifty 
thousand strong^* "The torrent tumbling through rocks 
abn^t." 

3d^ When the adjective is emphatiral : as, ''Alexander the 
Great r ''Lewis the Bold;» "Goodness infinite;^ "Wisdom 
unsearchable." 

3d, When several adjectives belong to one substantive: 
9S, ^A man just, wise, and charitable;*' "A woman modest, 
sensible, and virluoua** 

4th, When the adjective is preceded by an adverb : as, 
'*^A boy regularly studious;" "A girl unaffectedly mjodest." 

6th, When the verb to he, in any of its Tariations, coiues 
between a substantive and an adjective^ the adjective may 
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frequently either precede or follow it : as, '* The man is kappp ; 
or, *' happy is the man who makes Tirtae his choice:" ** The 
interriew was rfe/igfA^/;" or, ''dfe%A(/«/ was the interview.". 

6th, When the adjectiye expresses some circamstance of 
a sabstantiTe placed after an active verb : as, ^ Vanity often 
renders its possessor despicable."** In an exclamatory sen- 
tence, the adjective generally precedes the substantive ; as, 
** How despicable docs vanity often render its possessor !** 

There is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in placing 
the adjective before the verb, and the substantive immediately 
after it : as, *' Great is the Lord ! just and true are thy ways, 
thou King of saints !'* 

Sometimes the word all is emphatically put after a number 
of particulars comprehended under it. '* Ambition, interest, 
honour, all concurred.^' Sometimes a substantive, which 
likewise comprehends the preceding particulars, is used in 
conjunction with this adjective: as, " Royalists, republicans, 
churchmen, sectaries, courtiers, patriots, all parties, concurred 
in tbe illusion.^' 

An adjective pronoun, in the plural number, will sometimes 
prqperly associate with a singular noun : as, ^* Our desire, 
your intention, their resignation." This association applies 
rather to things of an intellectual nature, than to those which 
are corporeal. It forms' an exception^to the general rule. 

A Btibstantiine with its adjective is reckoned as one com- 
ponnded word, whence they often take another adjective, and 
iolnetimes a third, and so on: as, *^ An old man ; a good old 
man; a very learned, judicious, good old man.^^ 

Though the adjective always relates to a substantive, it is, 
in many instances, put as if it were absolute ; especially where 
the noun has been mentioned before, or is easily understood, 
tiiough not expressed: as, '* I often survey the green fields, as 
1 am very fond of green ;" '* The wise, the virtuous, the ho- 
noured, famed, and great," that is, '* persons ;" " Th^ twelve," 
that is, " apostles;" '* Have compassion on the po4fr; be feet 
to the lame-y and eyes to the hlind.^ 
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Sabstantiires are often used as adjectiyes. In this case, the 
word so xtfied is sometimes unconnected with the substantive to 
which it relates ; sometimes connected with it by a hjrphen ; 
and sometimes joined to it, so as to make the two words coa- 
lesce. The total separation is proper, when either of the two 
words is long, or when they cannot he fluently pronounced as 
one word : as, an adjective pronoun, a silver watch, a stone 
cistern : the hyphen is used, when both the words are short, 
and are readily pronounced as a single word : as coal-mine, 
corn-mill, fruit-tree : the words coalesce, when they are readily 
pronounced together; have a long established association; 
and are in frequent use: as, honeycomb, gingerbread, ink- 
horn, Yorkshire. 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, and has 
another adjective joined to it ; as, *' The chief good ;** *' The 
vast immense of space." 

When an adjective has a preposition before it, and the 
substantive is understood, the words assume the nature of an 
adverb, and may be considered as an adverbial phrase : as, 
'• In general, in particular, in common,'' &c. ; that is, '* Gene- 
rally, particularly, commonly." 

Enow was formerly used as the plural of enough : but it is 
DOW obsolete. 

RULE IX. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in the 
singular number only, individually or collectively : 
as, ^^ A christian, an infidel, a score, a thousand.'* 

The defioite article the may agree with nouns 
in the singular and plural number: as, << The 
garden, the houses, the stars.*' 

The articles are often properly omitted : when 
used, they should be justly applied, according to 
their distinct nature : as, ^^ Gold is corrupting ', 
the sea is green ; a lion is bold." 

Exercises, p. 86. Key, p. 49. 
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It is of the natare of both the articles to determine ob 
limit the thing spoken of. A determines it to be one single 
thing of the kind, leaving it still uncertain which : the de- 
termines which it is, or, of many, which thej are. 

The following passage will serve as an example of the 
different uses of a and the, and of the force of the substan- 
tive without any article. " Man was made for society, and 
ought to extend his good will to all men: but a man will 
naturally entertain a more particular kindness for the men 
with whom he has the most frequent intetcourse \ and enter 
into a still closer union with the man whose temper and dis- . 
position suit best with his own." 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be of 
0ome use to exhibit a few instances: *^And I persecuted 
this way unto the death.'' The apostle does not mean any 
particular sort of death, but death in general : the definite 
article therefore is improperly used: it ought to be '*unto 
death," without any article. 

When he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide yon 
into all truth;" that is, according to this translation, "into 
all truth whatsoever, into truth of all kinds ;'' very different 
from the meaning of the Evangelist, and fromi the original, 
*' into all the truth f that is, " into all evangelical truth, all 
truth necessary for you to know.^ 

*^ Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel V it ought to be .- 
* the wheel,*' used as an instrument for the particular pur- 
pose of torturing criminals. ''The Almighty hath given 
reason to a man, to be a light unto him :" it should rather 
be, "to man** in general. "This day is salvation come to 
this house, forasmuch as he also is the son of Abraham :'* it 
ought to be, ** a son of Abraham.'' 

These remarks may serve to show the great importance 
of the proper use of the article, and the excellence of the 
English language in this respect; which, by means of its 
two articles, does most precisely determine the extent of 
signification of common names. 

1. A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made by 
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the Ota 6r omiBsion of tlie article a. If I say; "He be- 
haved with a little reverence;^' my meaning is positive. 
t£ I say, ^ He behaved with little reverence ;" my meaning 
is negative. And these two are by no means the same, 
or to be nsed in the same cases. By the former, I rather 
praise a person; by the latter, I dispraise him. For the 
sake of this distinction, which is a very useful one, we inay 
better bear the seeming impropriety of the article a before 
nottns of number. When I say, " There were few men with 
him;'' I speak diminutively, and mean to represent them 
as inconsiderable : whereas, when I say, '* There were a 
few men with him ;" I evidently intend to make the most of 
tiiem. 

3. fn general, it may be sufficient to prefix the article to 
the former of two words in the same contraction ; though 
the French never fail td repeat it in this case. "There 
were many hours, both of the night and day, which he could 
spend, without suspicion, in solitary thought." It might have 
been *' of the night and of the day.'' And, for the sake of 
emphasis, we often repeat the article in a series of epithets. 
**" lie hoped that this title would secure him an ample and an 
independent authority.'* 

3. In comfmon conversation, and in familiar style, we 
frequently omit the articles, which might be inserted with 
propriety in writing, especially in a grave style. "At worst, 
time might be gained by this expedient."' "At Me worst," 
would have been better in this .place. " Give me here John 
Baptist's -^lead. There would have been more dignity in 
saying, "John the Baptist's head;" or, ^* The head of John 
the Baptist" 

The article the has sometimes a good effect in distinguish- 
ing a person by an epithet. " In the history of Henry the 
Fourth, by Father Daniel, we are surprised at not finding 
him the great man." " 1 o\vn I am often surprised that he 
should have treated so coldly, a man so much the gentle- 
msn." 
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This article is often elegantly put^ after the manner of 
the French, for the pronoun possessive : as, ^' He looks 
him full in the face ;" that is, '' in his face.'' '' In his 
presence they were to strike the forehead on the ground ;^' 
that is, *' their forehefitdsP 

We sometimes, according to the French manner, repeat 
the same article, when the adjective, on account of any 
clause depending upon it, is put after the suhstantive. " Of 
all the considerable governments aSiong the Alps, a com- 
monwealth is a constitution, the most adapted of any to the 
poverty of those countries." '^ With such a specious title 
as that of blood, which with the multitude is always a claim, 
the strongest, and the most easily comprehended." ** They 
are not the^men in the nation the most difficult to be replaced." 

RULE X. 

One substantive governs another, signifying a 
different thing, in the possessive or genitive case : 
as, ** My father's house ;" " Man's happiness ;" 
*' "Virtue's reward." 

Exercises, p. 88. Key, p. 51. 

When the annexed substantive signifies the same thing as 
the first, there is no variation of case : as, " George, king 
of Great Britain, elector of Hanover,'' &c. ; ** Pompey 
contended vnth Caesar, the greatest general of bis time ;'' 
** Religion, the support of adversity, adorns prosperity.'' 
Nouns thus circumstanced are said to be in apposition to 
each other. The interposition of a relative and verb will 
sometimes break the construction : as, '' Pompey con- 
tended with Caesar, who was the greatest general of his 
time." Here the word general is in the nominative case, 
goTerned by note 4, under rule xi. 

The preposition of joined to a substantive, is not always 
equivalent to the possessive case. It is only so, when the 
expression can be converted into the regular ^orm of the 
possessive case. Wc can say, "The reward of virtue/' 
and "^Virtue's reward :"" but though it is proper to say, 

H 
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'* A crown of gold,** we cannot ccnyert the exprecaion 
into the possesfiive case, and say, " Gold's crown.'' 

Substantivea goyem pronouns as well as nonns, in the 
poflsessive case : as, ** Every tree is known by its fruit ; • 
*' Goodn«ps hriDgB its reward ;" " That desk is »!•»«.'* 

The genitive its is often improperly nsed ibr 'tis or tV is .* 
as, *' Its my book :" instead of " It is my book.'* 

The prononn Ms, when detached from the nonn to whicK 
it relates, is to be considered, not as a possessive prononn, 
bnt as the genitive case of the. personal prononn : as, *' This 
composition is Am.'* ''Whose book is that?" "flw." If 
we nsed the nonn itself, we should say, '* This composition 
is John's." « Whose book is that ?" " Eliza's." The po- 
sition will be still more evident, when we consider, 4hat both 
the pronouns, in the following sentences, must have a similar 
construction : *' Is it her or kifi honour that is tarnished ?" 
*' It is not hers, but his** 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive case 
stands alone, the latter one by whieb it is gewmed being 
undkfptood : an, " i caDed at tha bepk«ell«c'f ,'^ that is, " ait 
the bookseller's shop,^ 

1. When the subjept which governs nouns in the pq^- 
sessive case, applies to them jointly, the latter only has 
the sign of the p08s.es8ive annexed to it : as, " The king 
and q^ueen's marriage was approved by the nation."— 
\^"hen the subject applies separately to them, the sig^ is 
affixed to each iJi them ; as, '' The parliament's and the 
king's forces approached each other."— And even when 
the subject 'refers jointly to the nouns, the sign is often 
annexed to each, if several words come between them: 
as, *' It was my father's and also my brother's house." 

2. In poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, but 
the . apostrophe retained, in the same manner as in sub- 
stantives of the plural nun^ber ending in «: as, ''The 
wrath of Peleus' son." This is not often allowable in prose ; 
as, '* Moses', minister;" ''Phinehas' wife;" '^Festus came 
into Falix' room<" But in cases which would give too 
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much of tlie hissiDg sound, or increase the difficalty of 
pronunciation, the omission takes place even in prose : as, 
"For righteousness* sake ;" " For conscience* sake." 

B. Litdo espbaatury eircsmstanccs aiee partkuhnly 
■wkirard between a genitive case, and the word which 
TOoaUy follows it; aa, "She began to extol th« fanoer's, 
as she called him, excetient understanding.^' It Might to 
be, ** the excellent anderstanding of the farmer, as she called 
him." 

4. When a sentence consists of terms signifying a name and 
an office, or of any expressions by which one part is descrip- 
tive or ex^anatory of the other, it may occasion some doubt 
to which of Ihem the sign of the genitive case should be 
annexed; or whether it should be subjoined to them both. 
Thus, some would say; **I left die parcel at Smith's the 
bookseller;" others^ "at Smith the bookseller's;'' The first of 
these forms is most agreable to the English idiom ; and if the 
addition consist of two or more nounS| the case seems tu be 
less dttbtoos; as, ^* 1 left the parcel at Smith's, the bookseller 
and stationer." But asihis subject requires a little further 
explanation to make it intelligible to the learners, we shall 
add a few observations tending to unfold its principles. 

A phrase i» w^ich the words are so connected and de- 
pendent, as to admit of no pause before the .conclusion, 
necessarily requires the genitive si^ at or near the end of 
the phrase: aa, ^ Whose prerogative is it ? It is the king of 
Great Britain'a;" «< That is the duke of Bridgewater's canal ;" 
"« The bishop of Landaff's excellent book;'' ** The lord 
mayor of liaaden's authority f ^ The cq^tain of the guard's 
house. 

When words in apposition follow ■ each other in quick 
succession, it seems also most agreeable to our idiom, to give 
the sign of the genitive a similar situation ; especially if the 
noun which governs the genitive be expressed : as, ** The 
emperor Leopold's ;" " Dionysius the tyrant's ;* ** For David 
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my serviMnfs sake;" "Give me John the Baptisfs head^ 
** Paul the apostleU advice/' But when a pause is proper, 
and the governing noun not expressed ; and when the latter 
part of the sentence is extended \ it appears to be requisite 
that the sign should be applied to the first genitive, and 
understood tp the other: as, ^I reside at lord Stormont^s, 
my (dd patron and benefactor;" ^ Whose glorj did he 
emulate? He emulated Caesar's, the greatest general of an- 
tiquity.** In the following sentences, it would he very 
awkward to place the sign, either at the end of each of the 
clauses, or at the end of the latter one alone : ^ These psalms 
are David's, the lung, priest, and prophet of tne Jewish 
people ;" ^ We staid a month at Lord Lyttleton's, the orna- 
ment of his country, and the friend of every virtue." The 
sign of the genitive case may very properly be understood 
at the end of these members, an ellipsis at the latter part of 
sentences being a common constru<^tion in our language ; as 
the learner will see by two or three examples : " They wished 
to submit, but he did not;*' that is, ^he did not wish to 
submit f* ^ He said it was their concern, but not his ;** that 
ifl, *' not hia concern^ 

If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last 
clause only, we shall perceive that a resting place is %vanted, 
and that the connecting circumstance is placed too remotely, 
to be either perspicuous or agreeable: as, "Whose glory 
did he emulate ?^ ** He emulated Caesar, the greatest general 
of antiquity^s f' ** These psalms are David, the king, priest, 
and prophet of the Jewish people's^ It is much better to 
say, *^Tbis is PauPat advice, the christian hero, and great 
apostle of the gentiles,*^ than, '^ This is Paul the christian 
hero, and great apostle of the gentiles^ advice.'^ On the 
other hand, the application of the genitive sign to both or 
ail of the nouns in apposition, would be generally harsh 
and displeasing, and perhaps in some cases incorrect; as, 
" The emperor^s Leopold's j " " King's George's ;" " Charles's 
the second^s;'^ ''The parcel was left at SmitVs, the book- 
feller's and stationer's.'' The rul^s which we have en- 
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deavoored to elucidate, ^ill prevent the inconvenience of 
both these modes of expression; and they appear to be 
simple, perspicuous, and consistent with the idiom of the 
language. 

5. The English genitive has often an unpleasant sound; 
so that we daily make more use of the participle of to ex- 
press the same relation. There is something awkward in 
the following sentences, in which this method has not been 
taken. ^ The general, in the army's name, published a 
declaration." "The commons' vote." "The lords' house.'* 
"Unless he is very ignorant of the kingdom's condition.'' 
It were certainly better to say, " In the name of the army ;" 
"The votes of the commons;" "The house of lords;" "The 
condition of the kingdom." It is also rather harsh to use 
two English genitives with the same substantive ; as, " Whom 
he acquainted with the pope's and the king's pleasure." 
" The pleasure of the pope and the king;" would have been 
better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantives dependent on 
one another, and connected by the preposition of applied to 
each of them : as, " The severity of the distress of the son of 
the king, touched the nation ;" but this mode of expression 
is not to be recommended. It would be better to say, 
"The severe distress of the king^s^son, touched the nation." 
We have ^ striking instance of this laborious mode of ex- 
pression, in the following sentence : " Of some of the books 
of each of these classes of literature, a catalogue will be 
given at the end of the work." 

6. In some cases, we use both the genitive termination 
and the preposition of; as, ". It is a discovery of Sir Isaac 
Newton's." Sometimes indeed, unless we throw the sentence 
into another form, this method is absolutely necessary, in 
order to distinguish the sense, and to give the idea of pro- 
perty, strictly so called, which is the most important of the 
relations expressed by the genitive case : for the expressiona, 
"Thi« picture of. my friend." and "This picture of my 
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fnend's," suggest Tery different ideas. The latter only i» 
tliat of property in the strictest sense. The idea would, 
doubtless, be conyeyed in a better manner, by saying, ^ This 
picture belonging to my friebd." 

When this doable genitive, as some grammarians term it, 
is not necessary to distingaish the sense, and especially in 
a grave style, it is generally omitted. Except to prevent 
ambiguity, it seems to be allowable only in cases which 
suppose the existence of a plurality of subjects of the same 
kind. In the expressions, "A subject of the emperor's;'' 
''A sentiment of my brother^s ;" more than one subject, and 
one sentiment, are supposed to belong to the possessor. But 
when this plurality is neither intimated, nor necessarily sup- 
posed, the double genitive, except as before mentioned, 
should not be used: as, ''This house of the governor is 
veiy commodious ; " *' The crown of the king was stden;" 
''That privilege of the scholar was never abused." (See 
page 66.) But after all that can be said for this double 
genitive, as it is termed, some grammarians think that it 
would be better to avoid the use of it altogether, and to give 
the sentiment another form of expression. 

7. When an entire clause of a sentence, liegianing with 
a participle of the present tense, is used as one name, or to 
express one idea or circumstance, the noun on which it 
depends may be put in the genitive case ; thus, instead of 
saying, " What is the reason of this person dismissing his 
servant so hastily ? " that is, " What is the reason of this 
person in dismissing his servant so hastily ?'' we may say, 
aMi perhaps ought to say, "Wltat is tke reason of this 
p«n4Hi's dismissing of his servant so haiifiily V* Just as we 
say, "What is tiie reason of &ts person's hasty distttssion 
of his servant ?*' So also, we say, '* i remember it being 
reckoned a great exploit ;** or more properly, * I remember 
its being reckoned,*' &c. " The following sentence is correct 
attd proper : " Much will depend on the pupH^s eompnshtff, 
bat more on hk reading frequently." It would tutt be ac- 
curate to say, **Much will depend on the pttpil composing" 
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Sec We also properly say, '* This will be the eflPect of tlf 
pugnl's composing frequently;^' instead o( "Of the pupil 
composing fireqtienily.^' 

RULE XI. 

Active verbs govern the the objective case : as^ 

*' Truth ennobles her/* '^ She comforts me ;^ 

** They support ««;" " Virtue rewards her fol^ 

lowers. " 

ExerciseBy p. 91. Key, p. 54, 

In English, die nominatiye case, denoting die sabject^ wnaliy 
goes before the verb ; and the objective case, denoting Ihe ob- 
ject, follows the verb active; and it is the order that deter- 
mines die case in notms; aa, ^ Alexander conquered thePsr- 
fiiang.*' Bat the protsoun having a proper form for each of 
those cases, is sometimes, when it is in the objective case, 
placed before the rtfrh ; and, when it is in the nominatire case^ 
follows the object and verb; as, " Whom ye igaorandy wor^ 
thip> him declare I unto you." 

ThiB position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its proper 
ease and government to be neglected : as in the following in*- 
stancea : '* Who shonld 1 testeem more than the wise and good ?** 
** By the character of those who you choose for yonr friend^, 
your own is likelj to be formed." " Those are the persons 
who he thought true to his interests." '' Who should I see 
the other day but my old friend?'' " Whosoever the court 
fiaivonrs.'* In all these places it' ought to be whom^ the rela> 
trre being . governed in the objective case by the verbs 
** esteem, choose, thought," &c. ** He, who under all proper 
cittumstances, has the boldness to speak truth, choose for thy 
friend f It should be ^ Aim who," &c. 

Verbs neuter do not act upon, or govern, nouna and pro« 
nouns. " He sleeps; they muse, &c. are not transitive. 
They are, therefore, not followed by an objective caBe, spe- 
cifying the object of an action. But when this case, or an 
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object frf" action, comes after Bach verbs, though it may carry 
the appearuce of being goyerned by them, it is affected by a 
pteposition or some other word understood : as, ** He resided 
many years (that is, for or during many years) in that street;" 
** He rode scYeral miles (that is, for or through the space of 
several miles) on that day ;*' '* He lay an hour (that is, during 
an hoar) in great torture.'* In the phrases, *' To dream a dream,'' 
'* To live a yirtnons life," '* To run a race," " To Iralk the 
horse," " To dance the child,** the verbs certainly assume a 
transitive form, and may, in these cases, not improperly, be 
denominated transitive verbs. 

1. Spme writers, however, use certain neuter verbs as if 
they were tramdtiTe, patting after them the objective case, 
agreeably to the French construction of reciprocal verbs ; but 
this custom is so foreign to the idiom of the English tongue, 
that it ought not to be adopted or imitated. The following 
are some instances of this practice. ^ Repenting him of his 
design.*' '^ The king soon found reason to repent him of his 
provoking such dangerous enemies.*' ^ The popular lords 
did not fail to enlarge themselves on the subject.** " The 
nearer his successes approached him to the throne." ** Go 
flee thee away into the land of Jadak" ^ 1 think it by no 
means a fit and decent thing to vie charities," &c " They 
have spent their whole time and pains to agree the sacred with 
the profane chronology." 

2. Active verbs are sometimes as improperly made neuter ; 
aSt '^ I must premise with three circumstances." " Those 
that think to ingratiate with him by calumniating me .*' 

3. The neuter verb is varied like the active ; but, having 
in some degree the nature of the passive, it admits, in many 
instances, of the passive form, retaining still the neuter signi- 
fication, chiefly in such verbs as signify some sort of motion, 
or change of place or condition : as, T am come ; I was gone ; 
t am grown : I was fallen." The following examples, how- 
ever, appear to be erroneous, in giving the neuter verbs a pas- 
sive form, instead of an active one. ** The rule of our holy 
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religion, from which we are infinitely swerved/* '^ The whole 
obligation of that law and covenant was also ceasedJ* 
'' Whose number was now amounted to three hundred,^' 
'^ This mareschal, upon some discontent, wets entered into a 
conspiracy against his master.'' '^ At the end of a campaign, 
when half the men are deserted or killed." It should be, 
" have swerved, had ceased/^ &c. 

4. The verb to be, through all its variations, tias the same 
case after it, as that which next precedes it : " / am he whom 
they invited j" ** It may be (or might have been) he, but it 
cannot be (or could not have been) // ^ It is impossible to be 
they ; '' It seems to have been he, who conducted himself so 
wisely ;'' ** It appeared to be she that transacted the business f* 
" I understood it to be him;" " I ^belieVe it to have been 
them;^ " We at first took it to be her ; but were afterwards, 
convinced that it was not «A«." '' He is not the person who 
it seemed he was." ^ He is really the person who he ap- 
peared to be.^' ^ She is not now the woman whom they repro' 
sented her to have been." ** Whom do you 'fancy Aim to be?" 
By these examples, it appears that this substantive verb has 
no government of case, but serves, in a^l its forms, as a con- 
auctor to the cases \ so that the two cases which, in the con- 
struction of the sentence, are the next before and after it, must 
always be alike. Perhaps this subject will be more intelli- 
gible to the learner, by observing, that the Avords in the cases 
preceding and following the verb to be, may be said to be in 
apposition to each other. Thus, in the sentence, ^ I under- 
stood it to be him,^' the words it and him are in apposition; 
that is, " they refer to the same thing, and are in the same 



case." 



The following sentences contain deviations from the rule, 
and exhibit the pronoun in a wrong case : " It might have 
been him, but there is no proof of it; " Though I was blamed, 
it could not have been me;^ ^ I saw one whom I (ook to be 
she ,*^ " She is the person who I understood it to have been :" 
** Who do you think me to be V " Whom do men say that I 

am?" " And whom think ye that I am?'' See the Octave 

Grammar,^* u* 
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Pasftive verbs wbicli si^ify naming, &c. have the same 
case before and after them : as, ** He was called Caesar, 
She was named Penelupe ; Homer is styled the prince of poets ; 
James was created a duke ; The general was saluted emperor; 
The professor was appointed tutor to the prince *." 

6. The auxiliary let goTerns the objective case : as, ^ -Let 
him beware ;** " Let ut judge candidly ;" ** Let them not pre- 
sume;" ** Let George study his lesson." 

RULE XII. 

One verb goTerns another that follo'Ws it^ or de* 
pendsupon it, in the infinitive mood : as, ^^ Cease 
i to do evil ; learn to do well; * *^ We should be pre- 
' pared to render an account of our actions." 

T he preposition /o, t hough generally used before 
the latter veil), is sometimes properly omitted : 
as, '*! heard him say it;** instead of '* to say it.** 

Exercises, p. 94. Key, p. 56. 

The verbs which have commonly other verbs following them 
m the infinitive mood, without the sign to, are Bid, dare, need, 
make, see, hear, feel ; and also, let, not used as an auxiliary ; 
and perhaps a few others : as, '^ I bade him do it (* ** Ye dare 
not do it:" " I saw him do it;" ** I heard him say it :" "Thou 
lettest him go." 

1. In the following passages, the word to, the sign of the 
infinitive mood, where it is distinguished by Italic characters, 
is superfluous and improper. " I have observed some satirists 
to use,'* &c. " To see so many to make so little conscience of 
so great a sin,*' ^ It cannot but be a delightful spectacle to God 
and angels, to see a young person, besieged by powerful tempt- 
ations on every side, to acquit himself gloriously, and reso- 
lutely to hold out against the most violent assaults ; to behold 
•ne in the prime and flower of his age, that is courted by plea- 
iores and honours^ by the devil, and all the bewitching vani- 
ties of the world, to reject all these, and to cleave steadfastly 
unto God." 

* St6 the Octavo Grammar, toI. I. p. 271. 
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!2. This mood has also be«n improperly ased in the fol- 
lowing places : " 1 am not l%e oilier men, to enry the ta- 
lents I cannot reach." ** Orammarians have denied, or at 
least doubted, them to be genuine.'' " That all otar doings 
may be ordered by thy goTemance^ to do always what is 
righteons in thy sighf 

The infimtiye is freqaently goyemed by adjectives, 
sabstantives,! and participles : as, " He is eager to learn ;" 
^She is worthy to be loved;" ^They have a desire to 
improve ;" " Endeavouring to persuade.'' 

The infeiitive mood has much of the nature of a substan- 
tive, expressing the action itself which the verb signifies, 
as the participle has the nsAure of as a^^tive. Thus the 
infinitive mood does the office of a substantive in different 
cases : in the nominative ; as, "To p/oy is pleasant :" in 
the objective ; as, '^ Boys love to plap f* ** For to will is pre- 
sent with me ; but to perform l3i«t which is good, I find not" 

The infinitive mood is often made absolute, or used in- 
deporfently on the rest of flw sentence, supplying the 
place of the conjunction ihttt witib the potential mood: 
as, ''To confess the tnifli, I was in fault;" '< To begin 
with the first;" '^To proceed^ ..''To conclude ,"" that is, 
" That I may confess," &c. 

RULE XIII. 
In the use of words aod phrases which, in ] 
point of time, relate to each other^ a due regard 
to that relation should be observed. Instead of 
sayings *^ The Lord hath given^ and the Lord hath 
taken away;" we should say, "The Lord^ao^, 
and the Lord hath taken away." Instead of, ^^ I> 
know the family more than twenty years;" it 
should be, <^ I have known the family more than 
twenty years." 

fi^ercises, p. 96. Key, p. 57. 
It is not easy to give particular rules^ for the management 
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ot' the moods and tenses of verbs, with respect to one ano- 
ther, so that thej may be proper and consistent The 
best rale that can be given, is this very general one, " To 
obserVe what the sense necessarily requires.'^ It may, 
however, be of use to give a few examples of irregular 
construction. " The last week I intended to have torittenp 
is a very common phrase ; the infinitive being in the past 
time, as well as the verb which it follows. But it is certainly 
wrong: for how long soever it now is since I thought of 
writing, " to write " was then present to me, and must still 
be considered as present, when I bring back that time, and 
the thoughts of it It ought, therefore, to be, ^'The last 
week 1 intended to write,^ The following sentences are 
also erroneous : " I cannot excuse the remissness of those 
whose business it should have been, as it certainly was their 
interest, to have interposed Iheir good offices.'' '' There 
tvere two circumstances which made it necessary for them 
Lo have lost no time.** " History painters would have found 
it difficult to have invented such a species of beings." They 
ought to be, "to interpose, to lose^ to invent,^ '* On the 
morrow, because he should have known the certainty/ 
wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he loosed him." It 
ought to be, "' because he would know/^ or rather, '* being 
tmlling to know."* '^ The blind man said unto him. Lord, 
that I might receive my sight." " If byany means I might 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead j" '* may," in both 
places, would have been better. " From his biblical know- 
ledge, he appears to study the Scriptures with great atten- 
tion }" " to have stvdied*' &c. ** I feared that I should 
have lost it, before I arrived at the city ;" " should lose it" 
" I had rather walk /' It should be, '* I would rather walk." 
*' It would have afforded me no satisfaction, if I could per- 
•brm it :"' it should be, ** if I could have performed it j" or, 
*' It would afford me no satisfaction, if I could perform it." 
To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must re- 
collect that, in the subjunctive mood, the present and im- 
perfect tenses often carry with them a future sense ; and 
that the auxiliaries should and would, in the imperfect times 
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are lued to express the present and future as well u the 
past : for wbich see page 83. 

1. It is proper further to obsenre, that verbs of the iiifi« 
nitive mood in the following form; ''to write,^ '*to be 
writing/' and "to be written/' always denote something 
contemporary with the time of the governing Terb, or sub- 
sequent to it • but when verbs of that mood are expretsecl as 
follows, " To have been writing," " to have written," and ^ to 
have been written/' they always denote something anteeedeiU 
to the time of the governing verb. This remark is thought 
to be of importance ; for if duly attended to, it will, in- most 
cases, be sufficient to direct us in the relative application of 
these tenses. 

l^e following sentence is properly and analogically ex- 
pressed : ^ 1 found him better than I expected to find him.** 
**■ Expected to have found him/' is irreconcilable alike to 
grammar and to sense. Indeed, all verbs expressive of hope, 
desire, intention, or command, must invariably be followed 
by the present, and not the perfect of the infinitive. Every 
person would perceive an error in this expression; "it is 
long since I commanded him to have done it:" Tet '^ ex- 
pected to have founds* is no better. It is as clear that the 
finding must be posterior to the expectation, as that the 
obedience must be posterior to the command. 

In the sentence which follows, the verb is with propriety 
pat in the perfect tense of the infinitive mood ; " It would 
have afforded me great pleasure, as often as I reflected upon 
it, to have been the messenger of such intelligence." As the 
message, in this* instance, was antecedent to the pleasure, 
and not contemporary with it, the verb expressive of the 
message must denote that antecedence, by being in the per- 
fect of the infinitive. If the message and the pleasure had 
bee« referred to as contemporary, the subsequent verb would, 
with equal propriety, have been put in the present of the 
infinitive: as, ''It would have afforded me great pleasure, 
to be the messenger of such intelligence.'' In the former 
iuftance, the phrase in question is equivalent to these 
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iHirdB; ** V t ^^ ^^^^ the messenger;" in the latter in* 
ttance, to this expression ; " Being tlie messenger.*' — For a 
fnrtlier disoitMion of this snbject, see the Tweffth edition of 
die Key to the Bxerciies^ p. 60^ and the Octaro Grammar, 
BVEB nn; 

It is proper to inform the learner^ th^t, in order to express 
the past time with the defectiTe verb ought, the perfect of 
the infinitire must always be used : as, " He ought io have 
done ii^ When we use this verb, this is the only possible 
way to distitigash the past from the present. 

Ib snpport of the positions advanced under this rale, we 
can produce the sentiments of eminent grammarians ; amongst 
whom are Lowth and Campbell. There are, however, some 
respectable writers, who appear to think, that the governed 
verb in the infinitive ought to be in the past tense, when the 
verb which governs it, is in the past time. Though this 
cannot be admitted, in the instances which are controverted 
under this rule, or in any instances of a similar nature, yet 
there can be no doubt that, in many cases, in which the thing 
referred to preceded the governing verb, it would be proper 
and allowable. We may say ; '* From a conversation I once 
had with him, he appeared to have studied Homer with great 
care and judgment'' It would be proper also to say, "From 
his conversation, be appears to have studied Homer with 
great care and judgment ;^' *' That unhappy man is supposed 
to have died by violence." These examples are not only 
consistent with our rule« but they confirm and illustrate it; 
It is the tense of the governing verb only, that marks what 
is called the absolute time \ the tense of the verb governed^ 
marks solely its relative time with respect to the other. 

To assert, as some writers do, that verbs in the infinitive 
mo<9d have no tenses, no relative distinctions of present 
pas^ and future, is inconsistent with just grammatical visw 
of the subject That these verbs associate with verbs in all 
the tenses, is no proof of tiieir having no peculiar time of 
their 0wn. Wnaiever period the governing verb assumes 
,whstlier present, past, or ^tore, the governed verb in the 
Infinitive always respects that period^ and its time is cal* 
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ealated from it. TI1D8, the time of the infinitiYe may be 
before, after, or coincident with, the time of the gOTeming 
Terb, according as the thing signified by the infimtire is 
lappoeed to be before, after, or present with, the thing de- 
noted by the governing verb. It is, therefore, with great 
propriety, that tenses are assigned to verbs of the infinitive 
mood. The point of time from -which they are computed, 
is of no consequence; since present, past, and future, are 
completely applicable to them. 

We shall conclade our observations under this rule, by 
remarking, that though it is often proper to use the perfect 
of the infinitive tiier the govemidg verb, yet there are pa^- 
tktdar cases, in which it vroi^ be . better to give the ex- 
preseion a different form. Thrus, instead of saying, '^ I wish 
te have written to htm sooner,'' ''I ihen wished to have 
written to him sooner,^ *'He will «ne day wish to have 
written sooner;" it would be more pafspieuous and forcible, aa 
well as mere agreeable to the praetiee df good writers, to say; 
** I wish that I had written to him soofter," ** I then wished 
that I had written to him socmer,'* " He will one day wish that 
he had written sooner." Should the justness of these strictures 
be admitted, there would still be numerous occasions for the 
use of the past infinitive; as we may perceive by a few 
examples. ''It would ever afterwards have been a source of 
pleasure, to have found him wise, and virtuous.'' '* To have 
deferred his repentance longer, would have disqualified him 
for repenting at alL" ''They will then see, that to have 
faiihfully performed tbeir duty, would have been their 
greatest consolation.*'* 

RULE XIY. 

Participles have the same government as the '• 
verbs have from v^hich they are derived : as, ^^ I 
am weary with hearing him-^^ " She is mairucting . 
U8;^ "The tutor is admonishing Charles,^* 

Exercises, p. 97. Key, p. 61. 
* See the Octavo Grammar, pages 375 to 984. 
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1. Participles are Bometimes governed by the article; for 
the present participle, with the definite article the before it, 
becomes a substantive, and must have the preposition of after 
it : as, ^ These are the rules of grammar, bj the observing of 
which, you may avoid mistakes.'* It would not be proper to 
say, ** by the observing which -" nor, " by observing of which ;" 
but the phrase, without either article or prepositi6n, would be 
right : aS, "^ by abserving which.'' The article a or an, hds the 
same effect : as, '^ This was a betraying of the trust reposed 
in him*" 

This rule arises from the nature and idiom of oar language, 
and from as plain a principle as any on which it is founded; 
namely, that a word which has the article before it, and the 
possessive preposition qf after it, must be a noun : and, if a 
noun, it ought to follow the construction of a noon, and not t« 
have the regimen of a verb. It is the participal termination 
of this sort of words that is apt to deceive us, and make us 
treat them as if they were of an amphibious species, partly 
nouns and partly verbs. 

The follo'tnng are a few examples of the violation of this 
rule. **He was sent to prepare the way by preaching of 
repentance ;" it ought to be, ** by the preaching of repent- 
ance;*' or, "by preaching repentance." "By the continual 
mortifying our corrupt affections;^ it should be, " by the con- 
tinual mortifying of,** or, "by continually mortifying out 
corrupt affections." "They laid out themselves towards the 
advancing and promoting the good of it ;" "towards advancing 
and promoting the good." " It is an overvaluing ourselves, 
to reduce every thing to the narrow measure of our capacities;" 
" it is overvaluing ourselves,*' or, an overvaluing of ourselves," 
"Keeping of one day in seven," &c. it ought to be, **M« 
keeping of one day ;'* or, "keeping one day." 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present par- 
ticiple, and the possessive preposition follows it, will not, 
in every instance, convey the same meaning, as would be 
conveyed^ by the participle without the article and prepo- 
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sition. " He expressed the pleasure he had in the hearing of 
the philosopher,'^ is capable of a different sense from, *' He 
expressed the pleasure he had in hearing the philosopher.*^ 
When, therefore, we wish, for the sake of harmony or variety, 
to sabstitute one of these phraseologies for the other, we 
shoold previously consider whether they are perfectly similar 
in the sentiments they convey. 

3. The same observations which have been made respecting 
the effect of the article and participle, appear to be applicable 
to the pronoun and participle, when they are similarly asso* 
riated : as, " Much depends on their observing of the rule, 
and error will be the consequence of their neglecting of it," 
Instead of '^ their observing the rule, and their neglecting it." 
We shall perceive this more clearly, if we substitute a noun for 
the pronoun : as, " Much depends upon Tyrc^s observing of 
the rule,'' &c. But, as this construction sounds rather harshly, 
it would, in general, be better to express the sentiment im the 
following, or some other form : '* Much depends on the rulers 
being observed; and error will be the consequence of its being 
neglected;" or—" on observing the rule ; and — of neglecting 
it" This remark may be applied to several other modes of 
expression to he found in this work; ^hich, though they are 
contended for as strictly correct, are not always the most eli- 
gible, on account of their unpleasant sound. See pages 56, 77, 
171—175. 

. We sometimes meet with expressions like the following: 
" In forming o/his sentences, he was very exact:" " From 
tailing of names, he proceeded to blows.'' But this is in- 
correct language ; for prepositions do not, like articles and 
pronouns, convert the participle itself into the nature of a sub- 
stantive ; as we have shown above, in the phrase, " By ob- 
serving which." And yet the participle, with its adjuncts, 
may be considered as a substantive phrase in the objective 
case, governed by the preposition or verb, expressed or un- 
derstood : as, " "Bj promising much, and performing but little, 
we become despicable." " He studied to avoid expressing 
himself too severely/* 
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3. As the perfect participle and the imperfect tense are 
sometimes di£Ferent in their form, care must be taken that 
they be not indiscriminately used. It is frequently said, 
« He begun," for " he began f " he run," for " he ran ;" 
''He drunk,'' for ^ he drank;" the participle being here used 
instead of the imperfect tense : and much more frequently the 
imperfect tense instead of the participle : as, '^ I had wrote/' 
for * I had written :" " I was chose," for ** I was chosen :* 
** I have cat," for, ** 1 haYe eaten.** " His words were inter- 
Wove wiA sighs ;" *' Were interwoven." " He would have 
spoke f " spbkeftJ" ** He hath bore witDefis to his faiihfiil 
servants ;** '* borne?* ** By this means he overrun his guide f^ 
" overran,"^ ** The sun has rose j" ** risen.^ " His consti- 
tution hafi been greatly shook, but his mind is too strong to be 
aihook by such causes f " shaken^ in both places. *' They 
were verses wrote on glass ;" ** written.'** " Philosophers have 
often mistook the source of true happiness :'' it ought to be 
** mistaken." 

I The pHTticiple ending in ed is often improperly contracted 
by changing ed into t; as, ** In good behaviour, he is not 
Burpasthy any pupil of the school." ** She was much distrest.** 
They ought to be '* gurpasjsed^* '* distressed.^ 

RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though they have no government of 
case, tense, etc. require an appropriate situation 
in the sentence, viz. for the most part, befor^ 
adjectives, after verbs active or neuter, and fre- 
quently between the auxiliary and the verb : as, 
^* He made a nerp aen^ibie discourse ; he spoke un" 
affectedly dini. forcibly ; and was attentively heard 
by the whole assembly." 

Exercises, p. 100. Key, p. 66. 

A few instances of erroneous positions of adverbs, may serve 

to illustrate the rule. '* He must not expect to find study 

agreeable always -y' '* always agreeable.'' " We always find 

them ready when we want them;" '^ we find them always 
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ready, &c. ** DisaerttUioiis on the prophecies ^hlcli hare re- 
markably been falfilled;" " which hav>e been ritnarhdhly^ 
" Instead of looking contemptaously down on the crooked &ft 
toind or in body, we shoald look up thankfuUy to Ood, who 
bfllh made as better;*"* instead of looking down cotiten^ttu* 
tfm^fy &c. we should thankfully look up" &c. " If tiion alt 
Uassed natnraUy with a good memory, contimially exercise 
it;" ** naturally hleasedy^ &c. '' ei;;erci8e it con/tmia//|y[." 

Sometimes the adrerb is placed with propriety before the 
t«rb, or at some distance afler it; sometimes between the 
two aaxiiiarieB; and sometimes sifter them bofh; as in the 
following examples. " Vice always creeps by degrees, and 
mtensibly twines anrand vb tliose concealed fetters^ by whkh 
we are at last cmHphtely bound.'' '* He encouraged IIm 
Bo^^h Imtobs to caorry their opposition farther/* ^ Tliey 
eompelied him to declare that he woold ali(|nre the malm/br 
0vtr;^ instead e( '*to carry faither their opposition;^ end 
''to abjure lor ever ike veakn.*' ''He has generally beeik 
reckoned atn honest BMm f* " t*he book may always be had 
at such a place ;^ are pNferallle to ''has been generally;^ 
asfd '* may be always." '' 1l%ese rules will be clearly under- 
stood, after they have been dURgently studied," in preference 
to^ ''These rdes will clearly be understood, after they haxfi 
SUyenUy been studied.^ 

from the preceding remaiks and examples, it Spears 
that no exact and determinate rule can be given for the 
placing of adverbs, on all occasions. The general role may 
be df considerable use ; but the easy flow and perspicuity of 
Are phrase, ure the things which ought to be chiefly regarded. 

The adverb there is often used as au expletive, or as a 
word that adds nothing to the sense; in which case it |>re- 
cedes the verb and the nominative noup*. as, "There is a 
person at the door;" "There are some thieves in the house;" 
which would be as well, or better, expressed by saying, "A 
person is at the door ;" " Some thieves are in the hense.'^ 
Sometimes, it is made use of to give a small degree of em- 
phasis to the sentence : as, " There was a man sent from 
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God, whose name was John/' When it is applied in its 
strict sense, it principally follows the verb and the nomina- 
tiye case : as, " The man stands Mere." 

1. The adyerb never generally precedes the verb : as» '* I 
never was there ;" " He never comes at a proper time.* 
When an anxiliary is nsed, it is placed indifferently, either 
before or after this adverb : as, '' He was never seen (or 
never was seen) to laugh from that time." Never seems to 
be improperly used in the following passages. ^' Ask me 
never so much dowry and gift." *' If I make my hands never 
so clean.'' " Charm he never so visely.** The word " ewer" 
would be more suitable to the sense. 

2. In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of place 
where, is oftMi used instead of the pronoun relative and a 
preposition. " They framed a protestation, where they re- 
peated all their former claims;" i. e. ^ in which they re- 
-peated.'^ " The kiog was still determined to run forwards, 
in the same course where he was already, by his precipitate 
career, too fatally advanced;" i. e. " in which he was." Bat 
it would be better to avoid this mc^e of expression. 

The adverbs hence^ thence, and whenccy imply a prepon- 
tion ; for they signify, ^ from this place, from that place, from 
what place.'' It seems, therefore, strictly speaking, to be 
improper to join a preposition with them, because it is 
mperflnous : as, ^ This is the leviathan, firom whence the wits 
of our age are said to borrow their weapons ;" **" An ancient 
author prophesies from hence." But &ie origin of these words 
is little attended to, and the preposition ^om is so often used 
in construction with them, that the omission of it, in many 
cases, would seem stiff, and be disagreeable. 

The adverbs here, there, where, are often improperly ap- 
plied to verbs signifying motion, instead of the adverbs 
kithery thither, whither : as, " He came here hastily;'' ''They 
rode there with speed." They should be, '* He came hither;" 
*' They rode thither^'* &c. 

3. We have some examples of adverbs being used for 
substantives: ''In 1687, he erected it into a community of 
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re^lars, since when it lias hegnn to increase in those coun- 
tries as a religious order; i. e. '* since which iime,'^ " They 
are exalted for a little while ;" i. e. "for a short time."^ " It 
is worth their while;" i. e. " it deserves their time and pains." 
But this use of the word rather suits familiar than grave 
style. The same may be said of the phrase, " Ta do a thing 
anyhow;'^ i. e. **in any manner;" or, "somehow;*^ i. e. "in 
some manner.'* *^ Somehow, ' worthy as these people are, 
they are under the influence of prejudice/' 

RULE XVI. 

« 

Two negatives^ in English, destroy one another, 
or are equivalent to an affirmative : as, ^^ Nor did 
they not perceive him ;" that is^ ^' they did per- 
ceive him." ^^His language, though inelegant, is 
not ungrammatical ;^^ that is, ^^ it is grammatical.'' 

Exercises, p. 102. Key, p. 68. 

It is better to express an affirmation, by a regular affir- 
mative, than by two separative negatives, as in the former 
sentence : but when one of the negatives is joined to anothu* 
word, as in the latter sentence, the two negatives form a 
pleasing and delicate variety of expression. 

Some writers have improperly employed two negatives 
instead of one ; as in the following instances : ^ I never did 
repent of doing good, nor shall not now f* ^ nor shall 
I nowJ" " Never no imitator grew up to his author :" 
** never did any," &c. ^ I cannot by no means allow him 
what &is argument must prove ;" ^ I cannot by any means,'* 
&c. or, ^ I can by no means/* " Nor let no comforter ap- 
proach me ;'* " not let any comforter," &c. ** Nor is dan- 
ger ever apprehended in such a government, no more than 
we commonly apprehend danger from thunder or earth- 
quakes : " it should be, " any more." " Ariosto, Tasso, 
Galileo, no more than Raphael, were not bom in repi^b- 
lics.^ *' Neither Ariosto, Tasso, nor Galileo, any more 
than Raphael, was bom in a republic." 
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RULE XVII. 

I Prepositions govern the objective case : as^ <* I 

I have heard a good character of her -^'^ ** From him 

that 18 needy turn not away;*' " A word to the 

wise is sufficient /or them;^ ^' We may be good 

and happy without riches.^ 

Exercises, p. 103. Key, p. 69. 

The following are examples of the nominative case being 
used instead of the objective. "Who servest thou under?" 
"Who do you speak to?" "We are still much at a loss 
who civil power belongs to." " Who dost thou ask for ?^ 
" Associate not with diose who none can speak well oL" 
In all these places it ought to be " wkom.*"^ See NaU I. 

The prepoaitioBSi tu and for are ofLen underotood, chiefly 
before the pronouns : as» " Give mo the book f " Get me 
oome paper j" that is, " to me ; for me.'* " Wo is me ;" 
i. e. "to me." ** He was banished England;*' i. e. "from 
England." 

1. The preposition is g&^b s^aroted from the relative 
which it governs : as,- " Whom wilt thou give it to ?" in- 
stead of, " To whom wilt thou give it ?" " He is an author 
whom 1 am much delighted with ;" " The world is too po- 
lite to shock authors with a truth, which generaUy their 
booksellers are the 6rst tha>t inform them oL** This i» an 
idiom tol which our language is strongly inclined ; it pre- 
vails in commtfn conversation, and suits very well with the 
familiar style in writing ; but the placing- of the preposition 
before the relative, is more graceful, as well as more per- 
spicuous, and agrees much better with the sclenw and 
elevated style. 

3. Some writers separate the preposition fjtim its nouo, 
in order to connect different prepositieng with the same 
noun : as, " To suppose the zodiac alid planets to l>e effi- 
cient of, and antecedent to, themselves." This, whether 
in the familiar or the solemn style, is always inelegant, and 
should generally be avoided. In forms of law> and the 
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like, where fulness and ezactnesa of expression must tak« 
place of every other consideration, it may be admitted. 

3. Different relations, and difierent mmtes, must be es* 
pressed by different prepositionA, thoi^h in conjunction wiik 
the same verb or adjective* thx» -v^ si^, " to converse lottfil 
a person, upon a subject, in a bouse," &c* We also say^ 

We ar« disappointed qf a thing,'* when we cannot get ii^ 

and disappointed in it,*' when we have it, and find it docN 

, not answer our expectations* Bat two different prepositions 

must be improper in the. samct GonstractioB« and in the sama 

sentence: as, " The combat beiween thirty Pngadi agomst 

twenty English.** 

In some cases, it is difiBcult to say, to which of two preposi* 
tions the preference is to be given, as both are used promis- 
cuously, and custom has not decided in favour of either of 
them. We say, '* Expert at," and " expert in a thing." 
" Expert at finding a remedy for his mistakes ;''' ^* Expert in 
deception." 

When prepositions ajre subjoined to nonns, <liey are gene- 
rally the same that are euljoined to the verbs from which tha 
npUDS are derived: as, " A compliance with" " to comply 
with ;^' ^ A disposition ^e-.tyranny/' '* disposed to tyrannise.'' 

4. As an accurate and appropriate us« of the preposition 
is of great importance, we shall select a considerable number 
of estamples of impropriety, in the application of this part of 
speech. 

Ist; With respect to the preposition q/"— " He is resolved 
of going to the Persian court ;" " on goin^," &c. " He was 
totally dependent of the Papal crown ;" " on the Papal,'* &45. 
*' To call of a person," and * to wait of him," " o» a persoV 
8eo. " He was eager of recommending it to his fellow-citizens,** 
** in recomfhfftding^' &c Of is sometimes omitted, and 
sometimes inserted, after worthy ; as, '' It is worthy obser- 
vation," or, '* of observation." It would have been better 
omitted in tUe following sentences. '' The emulation, wh» 
should serve their country best, no longer subsists among theiD» 
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bat ^wbo slioald obtain the most lucrative command." " The 
rain haii been falling qf a long time ;'' " falling a long time.** 
" It IB situation chiefly which decides of the fortune and cha- 
racters of men :" " decides the fortune," or, ** concerning the 
fortune.'* ** He found the greatest difficulty of writing ;" ** in 
writing." " It might have given me a greater taste of its 
antiquities.'" A taste of a thing implies actual enjoyment of 
it; but a taste for it, implies only a capacity for enjoyment 
" This had a much greater share of inciting him, than any re- • 
gard after his father's commands;" share in inciting," and 
" regard to his father's," &c. 

3d, With respect to the prepositions to and for. — " You 
have bestowed your favours to the most deserving persons ;" 
" upon the most deserving," &c. " He accused the ministers 
for betraying the Dutch : " ** of having hetrayed," " His 
abhorrence to that superstitious figure ;" ^* of that," &c. " A 
great change to the better;" ** for the better." '* Your pre- 
judice to my cause ;" " against,** " The English were very 
different people thton to what they are at present ;" " from 
what,"&c. "In compliance to the declaration;" ^ with'* 
&c " It is more than they thought for;" " thought o/." 
** There is no need for it ;" " of it" For is superfluous in 
the phrase, " More than he knows /or." ^* No discouragement 
for the authors to proceed \^ *'to the authors," &c. " It was 
perfectly in compliance to some persons ;** ^* with," '*' The 
wisest princes need not think it any diminution to their great- 
ness, or derogation to their sufficiency, to rely upon counsel ;" 
" diminution o/," and " derogation /r«w." 

3d, With respect to the prepositions with and upon, 
" lleconciling himself with the king." ** Those things which 
have the greatest resemblance with each other, frequently 
differ the most." " That such rejection should be consonant 
with our common nature.^f " Conformable with," &c. " The 
history of Peter is agreeable with the sacred texts." In all 
the above instances, it should be, " to," instead of " with,** 
^ It is a use that perhaps T should not have thought on ;" 
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thought of.** ^ A greater quantity may be taken from the 
heap, -without making any sensible alteration upon it ;"" in iV* 
** Intrusted to persons on whom the parliament could confide^" 
" in whom." ^ He was made much on at Argos;" " much of J** 
"If policy can prevail upon force;"." over force." '* I do 
likewise dissent with the examiner ;" ^fromJ^ 

4th, With respect to the prepositions in, from, ^c* 
'^ They should be informed in some parts of his character ;" 
^ about,'* or " concerning" " Upon such occasions as fell 
into their cognizance ;" ** under,"" " That variety of factions 
into which we are still engaged ;" '* in which." " To restore 
myself into the favour ;" •* to the favour.*' " Could he have 
profited firom repeated experiences ;'' " by.*' From seems to 
be superfluous sSier forbear : as " He could not forbear from 
appointing the pope/' &c. " A strict observance after times 
and fashions ^" '' of times." " The character which we may 
now value ourselves by drawing;" " upon drawing." " Nei- 
ther of them shall make me swerve out of the path j" " from 
the path." ** Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat, and 
swallow a camel ;" it ought to be, " which strain out a gnat, 
or, take a gnat out of the liquor by straining it" The im- 
propriety of the preposition (as Dr. Lowth justly observes,) 
has wholly destroyed the meaning of the phrase. 

The preposition among generally implies a number of 
things. It cannot be properly used in conjunction with the 
word every, which is in the singular number : as, " Which is 
found among every species of liberty ;" " The opinion seems to 
gain ground among every body." 

6. The prepositicn to is made use of before nouns of place, 
when they follow verbs and participles of motion : as, " I went 
to London ;" " I am going to town." But the preposition at 
is generally used after the Neuter verb to be : as, "1 have been 
at London;" "I was at the place appointed;" "I shall be at 
Paris." We likewise say: "He touched, arrived at any 
place." "The preposition tfi is set before countries, cities, 
and lai^ to*vnst as,. "He lives in F«-ance, in London, or in 

I 
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BinuiDgham." Bat before Tillages, single Im^uwb, and eidee 
which are in distant countries, at is used; as, ^ He liyes at 
Hackney ;" "■ He resides at Mon^elier." 

It is a matter of indifference with respect to the pronorai mm 
tmother, whether the preposition o^be placed between the two 
parts of it, or Itefore them both. We may say, ^ They were 
iealous of one another;" or, "They were jealous one of 
another;'^ but perhaps the former is better. 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions : as, exv 
cepting, respecting, touching, concerning, according. ''They 
were all in fault except or excepting him." 

RULE xvni. 

/ Conjanction8 coonect the same moods and 
■ tenses of verbs^ and cases of nouns and pronouns : 
as, ^^ Candour is to be approved and practised .- ^^ If 
thou sincerely desire faind earnestly pursue virtue, 
she will assuredly be found by thee, and prove a 
rich reward;'* ^^The master taught both her and 
mc to write ;" " He and^he were school-fellows,*. ** 

Exercises, p. 107. Key, p. 72. 

A few examples of inaccuracy, respecting this rale, may 
further display its utility. "If be prefer a yirtnous life, 
and is sincere in bis professions, he will succeed ;" *^ if he 
prefers."** ''To deride the miseries of the unhappy, i« in- 
human ; and wanting compassion towards them, is unchristian f* 
^emd to want compassion.'^ "The parliament addressed the 
king, and has been prorogued the same day;'* "and was 
prorogued.'^ " His wealth and him bid adieu to each other;" 
''and he." "He entreated us, my comrade and I, to live 
harmoniously ;*' '' comrade and me." ^ My sister and her weM 
on good terms;" "and «A«." "We often oTerlook the 
blessings whicb are in our possession, and are searching after 
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bearing or relation, with regard to othe ' *^artf of the aentence. 
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those wbicb are out of oar reacli :'* it ought to be, *' and search 

after/' 

Gonjanctions are, indeed, frequentlj- made to connect 
different moods and tenses of verbs : but, in many of fliese 
instances, the nominatire is necessarily repeated'; and'> peiN 
haps, in most of the others, it is yejrj properly, and with 
good effect; resumed. The following examples may serve 
to illustrate these observations. " He is at present temperate, 
though he was formerly the reverse j" '* Can he perform the 
service, and will he perform it?" "How privileged they 
are, and how happy thei/ might he!^ ^ He has done much 
for them, though he might have done more:*^ ^ She was <mce 
proud, though she is now humble."-— When, in the progress 
of a sentence, the current is interrupted, and we pass from 
the affirmative to the negative form, or from the negative to 
the affirmative^ the repetition of the nominative is, perhaps 
in most instances, required; especially if the expression be 
emphatic : as, ^ Though / admire him greatly, -yet / do not 
love him;** "He is not in affluent circumstances/ but still 
he is eminently useful.'^ — ^There appears to be, in general, 
equal reason for resuming the nominative, when the course 
of the sentence is diverted, by a change of the mood or the 
tense. ^ 

If criticism should be able to produce exceptions to the 
Eighteenth Rule, or to any of the subordinate observations, 
we presume they will nevertheless be found useful and pro- 
per general directions. Rales are not to be subverted, be- 
cause they admit of exceptions. — See the Octavo Grammar, 
pages 301, 302. 

RULE XIX. 

Some COD janctions require tlie indicative, some 
the subjunctive mood, after them. It is a general, 
rule, that when something contingent or doubtful 
is implied, the subjunctive ought to be used : as, 
*'//' / were to write, he would not regard.it;" 
** He will not be pardoned, unless he repent.** 
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I Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute 
/ nature, require the indicative mood. '' JIb virtue 
/ advances, so vice recedes:'^ ^^He is healthy, 
because he is temperate. 

Exercises, p. 108. Key, p. 74 

The eonjanctions, if, though, unless, except, whether, &c. 
generally require the subjunctive mood after them : aa, " If 
thou be afflicted, repine not;" ^Though he slaif me, yet 
wxl] I trust in him ;"" ^ He cannot be clean, unless he was A 
himself;" "No power, except it were g^ven from above;" 
** Whether it were I or they, who so preach." But even these 
conjunctions, when the sentence does not imply doubt, ad- 
mit of the indicative : as, " Though he is poor, he is con- 
tented ;^ " Though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became 
poor." 

The following example may, in some measure, serve to 
illustrate the distinction between the subjunctive and the 
indicative' moods. " Though he were divinely inspired, and 
spoke therefore as the oracles of God, with supreme au- 
thority; though he were endued with supernatural powers, 
and. could, therefore, have confirmed the truth of what he 
uttered, by miracles; yet, in compliance with the way, in 
which human nature and reasonable creatures are usually 
wrought upon, he reasoned." That our Saviour was divinely 
inspired, and endued with supernatural powers, are positions 
that are here taken for granted, as not admitting the least 
doubt ; they would therefore have been better expressed in 
the indicative mood ; " Though he was divinely inspired ; 
tkough he was endued with supernatural powers.*' The 
subjunctive is used in the like improper manner in the follow- 
ing example : " Though he were a son, yet learned he obe- 
dience, by the things which he suffered." 

1. Lest, and that, annexed to a command preceding, 
necessarily require the subjunctive mood : as, ** Love not 
sleep, lest thou come to poverty f " Reprove not a scorner, 
lest he hate thee ; " " TaJci* heed that thou speak not to 
Jacob." 
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7/* with hut following it, requires the SabjanctiTe Mood; 
and, when futurity is denoted, the phrase is in the following 
form: " If he do but touch the hills, they shall smoke ;^ ** If 
he he hut discreet, he will succeed." When future time is 
not signified, the form is as follows : '' j^ in using this lan- 
guage, he does hut jest, no offence should be taken ;^ ** If 
she is hut sincere, 1 am happy.'^ — The same distinction ap- 
plies to the following modes of expression : "Ifhe do submit^ 
it will be from necessity ;** ** If he does at present submit, he 
is not convinced :** '* If thou do not reward this service, he 
will be discouraged ;" *' If thou dost heartily forgive him, 
endeavour to forget the offence." 

2. In the following instances, the coiyunction thatt ex- 
pressed or understood, and denoting a consequence, is im- 
properly connected with the verb in the subjunctive mood : 
''So much she dreaded his tyranny, that the fate of her friend 
ahe dare not lament" '* He reasoned so artfully, that his 
friends would listen, and think [that'] he were not wrong.'" 

3. In the same sentence, and in the same circumstances, 
it is irregular to apply different forms of the Subjunctive 
Mood ; as in the following instances : '* If there he but one 
body of legislators, it is no better than a tyranny ; if 
there are only two, there will want a casting voice." ''If 
the donor wets rich, the present was too little ; if he were 
poor, it was too much." 

4. Almost all the irreg^arities, in the construction of any 
language, have arisen from the ellipsis of some words^ which 
were originally inserted in the sentence, and made it regu- 
lar ; and it is probable, that this has generally been ihe case 
with respect to the conjunctive form of words, now in use ; 
.which will appear from the following examples : " We shall 
overtake him though he run;" that ^ is, *' though he should 
run ;" '' Unless he act prudently, he will not accomplish 
his purpose ; ^ that is, " unless he shall act prudently." 
** If he succeed and ohtain his end, he will not be the happier 
for it:" that is, "If he should succeed, and should obtain 
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his end. ** Hiefle remarks and examples may be asefnl 
to Aie student, by enabling bim, on many occasions, to trace 
words in qnestion to tbeir proper origin and ancient con- 
nexions. We shall, hovoTer, add a few obserrations on 
this snbjeoi 

That part of the verb which grammarians in general 
call the present tense of the subjunctive mood, has a fatore 
signification. In cases of this nature, the terminations of 
the second and third persons singular, are yaried from 
those of the Indicative ; as will be evident from the 
following examples : " If thou prosper, it will be a source 
of gratitude ;" '* Unless he study more closely, he will 
never be leu-ned/' Some writers however would express 
diese sentiments without those variations ; *' If thou pros- 
ptreHp &c. ** Unless he studies" &c. : and as there is gremt 
diversity of practice in this point, it is proper to offer the 
learners a few remarks, to assist them in distingnidiing die 
right application of these difierent fonns of expression. It 
may be considered as a rule, that the changes of tenntna- 
tion are necessary, when these two circumstances coneur : 
1st, When the subject is of a dubious and contingent na- 
ture ; and 2d, When the verb has a reference to fiitare time. 
in the following sentences, both these circumstances will be 
found to unite : " If thou i^jmr* another, thou wilt hurt 
thyself;'*' '* He has a hard heart; and if he continue impe- • 
nitent, he must suffer '^' " He will maintain his principles, | 
though he lose his estate;" ** Whether he succeed or no^ 
his intention is laudable ;^ " If he be not prosperous, he 
will not repine ;" " If a man stniie his servant^ and he 
diey"^ &c. Exodus xxi. 20. In all these examples, the things 
signified by the verbs are uncertain, and refer to future 
time. But in the instances which follow, future time is not 
referred to; and therefore a different construction takes 
place ; " If thou iivest virtuously, thou art happy ;** " Un- 
less he means what he says, he is doubly faithless ; " " L 
he allows the excellence of virtue, he does not regard her 
precepts." 
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The principles cotttained in this fourth Note, may perhaps 
be further elucidated, hy the prodnction of a number of 
sentences introduced by conjunctions, which exhibit, in con- 
trasted points of Yiew, futurity without contingency, con- 
tingency but not futurity, and cases in which neither 
contingency nor futurity is denoted* In the three following 
sentences, the first of these foims is signified : ^ As soon a8 the 
sun 8et»t it will be cooler ;*' ^ As the autumn advances y these 
birds will gradually emigrate;" ** Though the winter ap- 
proachea, we hope it will not be severe." The three sentences 
which follow, show contingent but not future events : " If he 
think» as he speaks, he may safely be trusted,*^ *'Ifhe ivnow 
disposed to attend, I will continue the lecture f ^ He acts 
vprightly, uiiless he deetives me." And in the fottowing 
instances, neither contingency vor futurity is denoted: 
''Though he excth her in knoiritdge, she far exceeds him 
in virtue^" ^'1 have no doubt of his belief and principles: 
but if he btlieven the truths of religion, he does not act 
aceording to them;" "Though he sewM to be simple and 
artless, he has deceived us;*' ''If Edward is more learned, 
and ha$ more genius, than his brother, which we readily 
admit to be the case, yet he is much inferior to him, in true 
humility and benevolence o/heart^' 

It appears, from /the tenor of the examples adduced, that 
the rules above mentioned Qiay be extended to assert, that in 
cases wherein contingency and futurity do not concur, it is 
not proper to turn the verb firom its signification of present 
time, nor to vary ils form or termination.— It will, doubtless, 
sometimes happen, that, in sentences constructed according 
to some of the Notes and Observations under the Nineteenth 
Rule of Syntax, as well as on many other occasions, a strict 
adherence to grammatical rules, would render the language 
stiff and formal. But when cases of this sort occur, it is 
better to g^ive the expression a different turn, than to violate 
granunar for the sake of ease, or even of elegance. Ses 
BmU 14. Note 3. 

5. In the Perfect Tense of the Subjunctive, some writers 
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appear to approve of the following modes of expression. 
'^ If thoa have determined, we must submit i*^ ^ Unless lie 
have consented, the writing will be Toid : *' but we believe 
tbat few authors of critical sagacity write in this manner. 
The proper form seems to be, ^If thou hast determined; 
unless he has consented,'^ &c conformably to what we gene- 
rally meet with in the Bible : '' I have sumamed thee, thoogh 
thou heut not known me,*^ Isaiah zlv. 4, 5. ^ What is ^e 
hope of the hypocrite, though he ^M gained/' &c. Joi. xxvii 8. 
See also Acts xxviii. 4. 

6. In the Pluperfect and Future tenses, we sometimes 
meet with such expressions as these ; ^ If thou had applied 
thyself diligently, thou wonldst Have reaped the advantage f 
" Unless thou shall speak the whole truth, we cannot deter- 
mine ;" ^ If thou will undertake the business, there is little 
doubt of success.-** This mode of expressing the auxiliaries 
does not appear to be warranted by the general practice of 
correct writers. They should be hadst, shalt, and wilt : and 
w^ find them used in this form, in the sacred Scriptures. ^ li 
thou hadst known,** &G. Luke xix. 47. '< If thou hadst been 
here/'&c. JbAn xi. 21. '^ 'f thou tot'/^, thou canst make me 
clean,'* MatL viii. 2. 

7. The second person singular of the Imperfect tense in 
the subjunctive mood, is also very frequently varied in its 
termination : as, ^*If thou loved him truly, thou wouldst 
obey him;*' ^Though thou did conform, thou hast gaibed 
nothing by it.'* This variation, however, appears to be 
improper. Our present version of the Scriptures, which 
we again refer to, as a good grammatical authority in points 
of this nature, decides against it '* If thou knewest the 
gift,** &c. John, iv. 10. ^*If thou didst receive it, why dost 
thou glory ?" &c. I Cor. iv. 7. See also Dan. v. 5J2. — But 
the form of the verb to be, in this tense of the Subjunc- 
tive Mood, is often very properly and considerably varied* 
See pages 94, 202. 

8. It may not be superfluous, also, to observe, that the 
auxiliaries of the potential mood, when applied to the sab-. 
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jonctiTe, do not change tKe termination of the second per- 
son singular. We properly say, " If thou mayst or canst 
go ;" " Though thou might st live j" " Unless thou couldst 
read f '* If thou wouldst learn ;'' and not '' If thou may 
or can go," &c.— Even when that expresses the motive 
or end, the termination of the auxiliaries should not 
be varied : " Thou buildest the wall, that thou mayst be 
(heir Icing/' Neh. vi. 6. "There is forgiveness with thee, 
thai thou mayst be feared." Psalm cxxx. 4. 

Of the precise nature and extent of the English Sub- 
junctive Mood, and the forms of its principal verb and 
. auxiliaries, it appears to be proper, in this place, to give 
a more particular elucidation ; and to concentrate the whole 
in a small, but intelligible point of view. f 

Some writers assert, that we have no such mood in our 
language. This opinion has, we think, been sufficiently re- 
futed. See pages 103, 104, &c. 

Other grammarians suppose, that the Subjunctive Mood 
extends only to what is called the Present Tense of verbs 
generally, under the circumstances of contingency and 
futurity^ and to the Imperfect Tense of the yerb to be, 
when it denotes contingency, doubt, &c. because in these 
tenses only, the form of the verb admits of variation ; 
and they suppose that it is variation merely which consti- 
tutes the distinction of moods. — ^That this supposition is 
not tenable has, we presume, been shown at pages 104, 
105, &€, 

On a deliberate review of tbe subject, we are of opinion 
that, in all cases, and in all the tenses, in which the verb, 
with its attendant conjunction expressed or understood, 
implies contingency or uncertainty, the verb is to be con* 
sidered as belonging to the Subjunctive Mood ; and that, 
when neither contingency, nor any circumstance comprised 
in the definition of the Subjunctive Mood, is signified, the 
verb does not belong to that Mood, whatever conjunctiQii 
may attend it See the Definition, p. 75. _ ^ 
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It is proper here to observe, that the Potential Mood, as 
well as the Indicative, is converted into the Subjunctive, by 
the expression of contingency being applied to it : as, ** XT 
thou canst do any thing, have compassion," &c.»^ee page 
92. 

With regard to the Forma of the verb and its aaxiliaries, 
iv the different tenses of the Subjunctive Mood, we presume 
that the following olraervations will not be unacceptable to 
the student 

That tense which is denominated the present of the 
Subjunctive, may be considered as having two forms of the 
principal verb; first, that which simply denotes contingency : 
as, " If he dewires it, I will perform the operation f that 
is, ** If he now desires it : " Secondly, that whidi denotes 
both contingency and futurity: as, '^If he desire it, I 
will perform the operation f that is, " If he shoidd ken- 
after desire it. 

In the present tense of the auxiliary to be, there are 
likewise two forms, in the Subjunctive, namely, ''If he be, 
Sec." and ^ If I am, &c.*' The former has a reference both 
to present and to future time; the latter, to present time 
only : as, " H he he sincere, I approve his conduct ;" " If 
he be ready, when the messenger arrives, he may proceed."-*^ 
^ If he is good, he is happy.'' 

" If / am right, thy grace impart, 

iStill in the right to stay ; 
If / am wrong, O teach my heart. 

To find that better way." pope. 

The Imperfect Tense of the verb to be, in the Subjunc- 
tive*^ has likewise, according to the practice of good writers, 
two variations, namely, " If he were present, he was highly 
culpable;" "If he was present, he was highly culpable." — • 
The varied forms of the verb to be, which refer to present 
time ; and also the variations in the Imperfect tense ; are 
often used indiscriminately. When it is proper to do so, 
and when improper, general usage and correct taste must 
determine. 
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For the forma of tlie Imperfect, the Perfect, the Pluper- 
fect, and the First and Second Fntnre Tenses, we refer 
the reader to the preceding^ reipectire Notee under this 
{Nineteenth Rule of Syntax; and also to pa^e 90, incloding 
the Note.*— Further observations, more or less connected with 
the points in qnestion, may be seen at pages 78 — 80, 84 
«-86, 102—105, lOh— 111; and at page 8 of the Imtro- 

DDCTION. 

To conclude. — If these positions, respecting the Sabjonctife 
Mood and its various forms, were adopted And established 
in practice we should have, it is presumed, on this much 
contested subject, principles of decision simple andperspi« 
cnous, and readily applicable to most, if not all, of the cases 
that may occur. 

9. Some conjunctions have correspondent conjunctions be- 
longing to them, either expressed or understood : as|, 

1st, Though, — yet, nevertheless : as, *' Though he was rich) 
yet for our sakes he became poor." ** Though powerful, he 
was meek." < 

2d, Whether^'or : as, '' Whether he will go or not, I can- 
not tell." 

3d, Either — or : as, '* I will either wnd it, or bring it my- 
self." 

4th, Neither-~nor* as, '^ Neither he nor I am able to com- 
pass it.'^ 

5th, Aa-'-its : expressing a comparison of equality : as, 
" She is <t« amiable ets hermster; and a«muoh respected." 

6th, J[^ — so: exnressine a comparison of equality: ta,** As 
the stars, so shall my seed be.** 

VihfAs^^so: expressing a comparison of quality: as, "As 
the one dieth, so dieth the other.*' " As he reads, so they 
read.^ 

8th, So^^as : with a verb expressing a comparison of qua- 
lity: as, ** To see thy glory, so as I have seen thee in the 
sanctuary. 

9diy So'-'-€u: with a negative auJ an adjective exprenibg 
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a companson of quantity : as, '* Pompey was not so great a 
general at Caesar, nor 8o great a man." 

iOth, So^that: expresfling a consequence: as, " He wai 
u) fatigued, that he could scarcely mpTe.*' 

The conjunctions or and nor may often be used, with nearly 
equal propriety. " The king, whose character was not suffi- 
ciently vigorous, nor decisiye, assented to the measure.*' In 
this sentence, or would perhaps have been better : but, in ge- 
neral, nor seems to repeat the negation in the former part of 
Ihe sentence, and therefore gives more emphasis to the ex- 
pression. 

10. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both singly and 
in pairs. The following are examples of this impropriety. " The 
relations are so uncertain, as that they rdquire a great deal of 
examination;*' it should be, " that they require," &c. " There 
was no man so sanguine, who did not apprehend some ill con- 
iequenc6s :" it ought to be, " So sanguine as not to appre« 
send," &c. ; or, *' no man, how sanguine soever, who did not,* 
fcc. '* To trust in him is no more but to acknowledge hif 
power.** *' This is no other but the gate of paradise." ft 
both these instances, but should be than. ** We should suf- 
iciently weigh the objects of our hope ; whether they are such 
as we may reasonably expect from them what they propose," 
&c. It ought to be, " that we may reasonably," &c. ** The 
c^uke had not behaved with that loyalty as he ought to have 
done }" ** with which he ought." ^* In the order as they lie in 
his prefacf :" it should be, " in order as they lie ;" or, ** in 
the order in which they lie.** " Such sharp replies that cost 
him his life ;" " as cost him,** &c. ^' If he were truly that 
scarecrow, as he is now commonly painted ,*** *"* such a scare- 
crow," &c. '^ I wish I could do that justice to his memory, to 
oblige the painters,'* &c. \ '^ do such justice as to oblige,* 
&c. 

There is often a peculiar neatness, in beginning a sentence 
with the conjunctive form of a verb. " Were there no dif- 
ference, there would be no choice." 
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A doable conjanctiTe, in two correspondent clauses of a 
sentence, is sometimes made use of: t^Syi^Had he done this, 
,he Aa(/ escaped /^ ^Had the limitations on the ^prerogatiye 
'been, in his time, quite fixed and certain, his integrity had 
made him regard as sacred, the boundaries of the constitu- 
tion." The sentence in the common form would haye read 
thus : ^ If the limitations on the prerogative had been, &g. 
his integrity would have made him regard," &c. 

The participle <w, when it is connected with the pronoun 
9uch, has the force of a relative pronoun: as, ^Let suek as 
presume to advise others, look well to their own conduct ;" 
which is equivalent to, ^ Let them who presume,'' &c. But 
when used by itself, this participle is to be considered as a 
conjunction, or perhaps as an adverb. See the ELby. 

Our language wants a conjunction adapted to familiar 
style, equivalent to notwithstanding. The words /or all that, 
seem to be too low. ^ The word was in the mouth of eveiy 
one, but, for all that, the subject may still be a secret." 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated ; because would 
do much better in the following sentence. '*It cannot be 
otherwise, in regard that the French prosody differs from 
that of every other language.'^ 

The word except is far preferable to other than, ^ It ad- 
mitted of no effectual cure other than amputation." Except 
is also to be preferred to all but. ^ They were happy all but 
the stranger.'* 

In the two following phrases, the conjanction as is im- 
properly omitted; "Which nobody presumes, or is so san- 
guine A to hope." " I must, however, be so just a to own." 

The conjunction that is often properly omitted, and under- 
stood ; as, " I beg you would come to me ;" ^ See thou do it 
not;" instead of " that you would," ^* that thou do." But in 
the following and many similar phrases, this conjanction 
would be much better inserted* ''Yet it is reason the memory 
of their virtues remain to posterity." It should be, '^ Yet it 
iajust that the memory," &c. 
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RULE XX. 

When the qualities of diflferent things are com- 
pared^ the latter noun or pronoun is not governed 
by the conjunction than or a«, but agrees with the 
verb, or is governed by the verb or the prepo- 
sition, expressed or understood: as, *^ Thou art 
wiser than I ;" that is, " than I am." "They loved 
him more than vae ;" i. e. "more than they loved 
me.*' ^' The sentiment is well eiipressed by Plato, 
but much better by Solomon than him;*' that 
is, "than by him V 

Exercises, p. 11 6. Key, p. 80. 

The propriety or impropriety of many plyraaes, ill tlie pre- 
ceding, as well as in some other form», may be vdiscovered, 
by supplying the words that are not expressed \ which will 
be evident from the following instanced of erroneous con- 
struction. ''He can read better than me." "He ia as 
good as her.** *' Whether I be present or no." " Who did 
this? Me.** By supplying the words understood in each of 
ihese phrases, their impropriety and governing rule will 
appear: as, '* Better than I can read}'' *'As good as she is;" 
** Present or not present;** '* I did it" 

I. By not attending to this rule, many errors have been 
committed : a number of which is subjoined, as a further 
caution and direction to the learner. "Thou art a much 
greater loser than me by his death." '' She suffers hourly 
more than me." '*We contributed a third more than the 
Dutch, who were obliged to the same proportion more thaft 
Of.*' " Kifng Charles, and more than him, the duke and the 
popish faction, were at liberty to form new schemes." ''The 
drilt of all his sermons was, te prepare the Jews for the 
ftociptacff of a prophet mightier than him, and whose shoes 
lie was not worthy to bear.'* " It was not the work of so 
eminent an author, as him to whom it was first imputed." 
" A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty ; but a foci's wraA 

* See the Tenth, or any sabaeqaent, edition of the Key : Rule xx The Note. 
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is iMftfier than them both." '* If the king giye its 1e<ive, we 
may perform ike office as well as them that do." In theie 
paMagee it ought to be, " /, we, he they, respectively.'* 

2, When the relative who immediately follows than, it 
seems to form an exception to the SOth rule; for in that 
oofttiexiofi, the relative must be in the objective case; aa^ 
* Alfred, than whom a greater king never reigned/' &c. 
** Beelxebnb, than whom, Satan excepted, none higher sat,** 
&c. It is remarkable that in sach instances, if the personal 
pnmoim were used, it wonld be in the nominative case ; as, 
^'A greater king never reigned than he;"** that is, "than he 
was," ** Beelzebub, than he^ &c. ; that is, " than he sat J* 
The phrase, than whom, is, howcTer, avoided by the best 
modem wntsrs. 

RULE XXI. 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to ex* 
press our ideas in few words, an ellipsis, or omit- 
sion of some words^ is frequently admitted. 
Instead of saying, ^^'He was a learned man, he 
was a wise man, and he was a good man;'' we 
make use of the ellipsis, and say, ^^He was a 
learned, wi»e, and good noAn." 

When the omission of words would obscure the 
sentence, weaken its force, or be attended with 
an impropriety, they must be expressed. In the 
sentence, " We are apt to love who love us,** the 
word them should be supplied. ^^A beautiful 
field and trees," is not proper language. It 
should be, <« Beautiful fields and trees;" or, '< A 
beautiful field and fine trees." 

Exercises, p. 116. Key, p. 82. 
' Almost all compounded sentences are more or leas ellip- 
tical ; some examples of which may be seen nnder the dif- 
ferent parts of speech. 

1. The ellipsis of the article is thus used; *'A man, 
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woman, and child :*^ that is, '' a man, a woman, and a child.** 
** A house and garden f that is, " a house and a garden*"' 
'' The sun .and mootf;" that is, *' the sun and the muon.^' 
''The day and hour;" that is, '* the day and the hour." In 
all these instances, the article being once expressed, the 
repetition of it becomes unnecessary. , There is, howeyer, an 
exception to this observation, when some peculiar emphasis 
requires a repetition; as in. the following sentence. ''Not 
only the year, but the day and the hour.*' In this jcase, the 
ellipsis of the last article would be improper. When a 
different form of the article is requisite, the article is also 
properly repeated : as, " a house and an orchard ;'^ instead 
of, '' a house and orchard.'' 

3. The noun is frequently omitted in the following man- 
ner. " The laws of God and man \" that is, '' the laws of 
God and the laws of man.** In some very emphatical ex- 
pressionS) the ellipsis should not be used: as, '* Christ the 
power of Godt and the wisdom of God;'* which is more 
emphatical than, " Christ the power and wisdom of God." 

3. The ellipsis of the adjective is used in the following 
manner. "A delightful garden and orchard;" that is, "a 
delightful garden and a delightful brchard ;" " A little man 
and woman ;'' that is, " A little man and a little woman." 
In such elliptical expressions as these, the adjective ought 
Id have exactly the same signification, and to be quite as 
juroper, when joined to the latter substantive as to the for- 
mer; otherwise- the ellipsis should not be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns of 
different numbers: as, "A magnificent house and gardens." 
In this case it is better to use another adjective; as, "A 
magnificent house and fine gardens." 

4. The fiollowing is the ellipsis of the pronoun, " I love 
and fear him ;" that is, " I love him, and I fear hip." " My 
house and lands;" that is, "my house and my lands." In 
these instances the ellipsis may take place with propriety ; 
but if we would be more express and emphatical, it must not 
be used : as, " His friends and his foes ; " *' My sons and my 
daughters."* 
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In some of the common forms of speech, the relative pro- 
noun is usually omitted: as, ''This is the man they love ;^ 
instead of, "This is the man toh<nn they love." "These are 
the goods they bought;" for, " These are the goods which they 
bought." 

In complex sentences, it is much better to have the relative 
pronoun expressed : as it is more proper to say, "The posture 
in which I lay," than,. '' In the posture I lay :" '' The horse 
on which I rode, fell down;'^ than ''The horse I rode, fell 
down." 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a 
sentence together^ and, to prevent obscurity and confusion, 
should answer to each other with great exactness. "We 
9peak that we do know, and testify that we have seen." Here 
the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and oilght to be supplied : 
as, "We speak that which we do know, and testify that which 
we have seen." 

5. The ellipsis of the verb is used in the following instances. 
"The man was old and crafty;" that is, "the man was old, 
and the man was crafty." " She was young,and beautiful, and 
good;*^ that is, "She was young, she was beautiful, and 
she was good.^ "Thou art poor, and wretched, and mise- 
rable, and blind, and naked.*' If we would fill up the 
ellipsis in the last sentence, thou art ought to be repeated 
before each of the adjectives. 

If, in such enumeration, we choose to point out one pro- 
perty above the rest, that property must be placed last, and 
the ellipsis supplied: as, "She is young and beautiful, and 
she is good." 

" I went to see and hear him '^* that is, " I went to see 
him, and I went to hear him." In this instance there is 
not only an ellipsis of the govemiog verb / went^ but like- 
wise of the sign of the infinitive mood, which is governed 
by it 

Do, didy have, had, shall, will, may, might, and the rest 
of the auxiliaries of the compound tenses, aresfrequently 
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used alone, to tfpare tlie repetition of the verb : as^ " He 
regards his word, bat thou dost not :** i. e. " dost not re- 
gard it." ^ We succeeded, but they did jiot \^ *^ did not 
succeed." " I have learned my task, but thou hast not f 
"■ hast not learned.'^ ^ They must,, and they shall be pu- 
nished ;** that is, ^ they must be punished. *' See the Kst. 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the foUowinf^ 
manner. " He spoke and acted wisely ;" that is, ** He 
^oke wisely, and he acted wisely.^' ^ Thrice I went and 
offered my service f that is, ^ Thrice I went, and dirice I 
offered my service." 

7. The ellipsis of the preposition^ tut well as of the verb, is 
seen in the following instances : ** He went into the abbeys, 
halb, and public baildings ;'' that is, " he went into the 
abbeys, he went into the halls, and he went into the public 
buildings." " He also went through . all the streets and 
lanes of the city ;" that is, ** Through all the streets, and 
throiigh all the Itoes,'' &c. **" He spoke to every man and 
woman there," that is, ** to every man and to every woman." 
"This day, next month, last year;" that is, "on this 
day, in the next month, in the last year ;" " The Lord 
do that which seemcth him good ;" that is, '* which seemeth 
to him." 

8. The ellipsis of the coi^wnctioH is as follows : " They 
eonfess the power, wisdom, goodness, and love, of their 
Creator ;" i. e. '* the power, and wisdom, and goodness, 
and love of,*^ &c. '^ Though I love him, I do not flatter 
him f that is, '* Though I love him, yet I do not flatter 
him." 

9. The ellipsis of the interjection is not very common ; 
it, however, is sometimes used : as, " Oh 1 pity and shame !" 
that is, '' Oh pUy ! Oh shame !** 

As the ellipsis occurs in almost every sentence in the 
English language, numerous examples of it might be giyen ; 
but only a few more can be admitted here. 

In the following instance there is a very considerable 
one : " He will often argue, that if tliis nart of our trade 
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were well cultivated, we dioald gp^iti from one iiation, and 
if another, from another ;'' that is, " He will often argae, 
that if this part of our trade were well cultivated, we 
«hodd gain from one nation; and if another part of 
our trade were well cultivated, we should gain from anotlier 
nation.'* 

The following instances, though short, contain much of the 
ellipsis ; '* Wo is me ;'* i. e. " wo is to me." " To let hlood f* 
i. e. ** to let out blood." ** To let down;" i. e. " to let it 
fall or slide down.** *' To walk a mile f i. e. " to walk 
through the space of a mile." ^' To sleep all night;" i. e. 
" to sleep through all the night."* " To go a fishing ;*' " To 
go a hunting;" i. e. '* to go on a fishing voyage or business ;** 
" to go on a hunting party." ** I dine at two o'clock;" i. e. 
'* at two of the clock." '* By sea, by land, on shore ;" L c. 
" By the sea, by the land, on the shore." 

10. The examples that follow are produced to show the 
impropriety of ellipsis in some particular cases. '* The 
land was always possessed, daring pleasure, by those inUmited 
with the cbmroand ," it should be, " those peragnt intrusted;*' 
or, " those who were intrusted.^ " If he had read further, 
he would have found several of his objections might have been 
spared :" that is, ** he would have found thai several of hss 
objections," &c; ** There is nothing men are more deficient in 
than knowing their own characters." It ought to be, " nothing 
in which men;" and, " than in knowing." " I scarcely know 
any part of natural philosophy would yield more variety and 
use ;" it should be, '^ which would yield," &c. " In the teml 
per of mind he was then ;" i. e. '* in which he then was.** 
" The little satisfaction and consistency, to be found in most 
of the systems of divinity I have met with, made me betake 
myself to the sole reading of the Scriptures :" it ought to be, 
" which are to be found," and, " which I have met with." 
" He desired they might go to the altar together, and jointly 
return their thanks to whom only they were due^" L e, ** to 
him to whom," &c. 
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EULE XXII. 

All the parts of a •sentence should correspond to 
each other : a regular and dependent construo- 
tion, throughout, should be carefully preserved. 
The following sentence is, therefore, inaccurate : 
*^ He was more beloved, but not so much admired, 
as Cinthio." It should be, '^ He was more be- 
loved than Cinthio, but not so much admired.'' 

' Exercises, p. 121. Key, p. 90. 

The first example under this mle, presents a most irregular 
(construction, namely, '' He was more beloved as Cinthio." 
The words more and so mucky are very improperly stated as 
having the same regimen. .:: In correcting such sentences, it is 
not necessary to supply the latter ellipsis of the corrected sen- 
tence, by saying) ** but not so much admired as Cinthio was ;" 
because the ellipsis cannot lead to any discordant or improper 
construction, and the supply would often be harsh or inelegant 
^^See Rule XX, and the Notes under it. 

As the 22nd Rale comprehends all the preceding rules, it 
may, at the first view, appear to be too general to be usefoL 
But by arranging under it a number of sentences peculiariy 
constructed, we shall perceive, that it is calculated to ascertain 
Che true grammatical construction of many modes f expres- 
sion, which none of the particular rules can sufficiently ex- 
plain. 

** This dedication may serve for almost any book that has, is, 
or shall be published.'* It ought to be, ^ that has been, tnr 
shall be published.'' ^ He was guided by interests always 
different, sometimes contrary to, those of the community ;** 

^ " different from ;" or, " always different from those of the 
comfti unity, and sometimes contrary to them." **• Will it be 
urged that these books are as old, or even older than tradi- 

' tion ?" The words, " as old," and ** older," cannot have a 
common regimen \ it should be " as old as tradition, or even 
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older/' ^ It requires few talents to whicb most men are not 
bom, or at least may not acquire f ^ or whicb, at least, they 
)xay not acquire." ^ The couit of chancery frequently miti- 
gates and breaks the teeth of the common law." In this coUf- 
struction, the first verb is said, ^ to mitigate the teeth of the 
common law," which is an evident solecism. ^ Mitigates the 
common law, and breaks the teeth of it,*' would have been 
grammatical. 

" They presently grow into good humour, and good lan- 
guage towards the crown ;" '* grow into good language,** 
is very improper. '' There is never wanting a set of 
evil instruments, who either out of mad zeal, private hatred, 
or filthy lucre, are always ready," &c. We say properly, 
*' A man acts out of mad zeal," or, " out of private hatred ;'' 
but we cannot say, if we would speak English, ^' he acts out 
of filthy lucre.^ " To double her kindness and caresses 
of me ;'' the word " kindness " requires to be followed by 
either to or for, and cannot be construed with the prepoeitioa 
nf. '* Never was man so teased, or suffered half the uneasii 
ness, as I have done this evening:" the first and third 
clauses, viz. '' Never was man so teased, as I have done 
this evening," cannot be joined without an impropriety ; 
and to connect the second and third, the word that must 
be substituted for as; ''Or suffered half the uneasiness 
that I have done ;" or else, " half so much uneasiness as .1 
have suffered." 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with 
adverbs, and those such as are hardly consistent with ond 
another: ^ How muck soever the reformation of this de- 
generate age is almost utterly to be despaired of, we may 
yet have a more comfortable prospect of future times." The 
sentence would be more correct in the following forms 
** Though the reformation of this degenerate age is nearly 
to be despaired of," &c. 

Oh ! shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor my life 
with the . blood-thirsty ; in whose hands is wickedness, and 
their right-hand is full of gifts." As the passage introduced 
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by tke GOpvlatiTe Goajmiction and, was not intended aa a 
oontiniiation of tlie principal and independent part of tka 
aentence, bat of the dependent part, the relative tokoae should 
haye been nsed instead of the possessive ^Aet'r; viz. " and 
wkoM right-hand is fall of ^ifts.'' 

" Bye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which Ood haith prepared 
for them that love him.^ There seems to be an impropriety 
in this sentence, in which the same noun serves in a doable 
capacity, performing at the same time the offices lioth of the 
• minative and objective cases. '' Neither hath it entered 
into the heart a£ fian, to conceive the thbgs," &c. would have 
been regular. 

''We have ihe^wer of retaining, altering, and compound- 
ing, those images which we have once received, into* all the 
varieties of picture and vision." It is very proper to say, 
" altering and compounding those images which we have 
ence received, into all the varieties of picture and vision ;'* 
bttt we can with no propriety say, "retaining them into 
all the varieties;" and yet, according to die manner in 
which the words are ranged, this construction b unavoidable : 
for "retaining, altering, and compounding," are participle! 
each of which equally refers to, and governs the subsequent 
noan, those images ; and that noun again is necessarily con- 
npeted with the following preposition, tWo. The constme- 
tion might easily have been rectified, by disjoining the 
participle retaining from the other two participles, in this 
way: '* We have the power of retaining those images which 
we have once received, and of altering and compounding 
them into all the varieties of picture and*vision ;" or, perhaps> 
better thus : '^ We have the power of retaining, altering, and 
compounding those images which we have once received, 
and of forming them into all the varieties of picture and 
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Vision. 



INTKIUECTXON. 



For the sjmtax of the Inteijection, see Rule v. Note 1 1, 
page 163. and Note 9 of Rule xzi. 
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As we have finished the es^planation of the different parts of 
speech, and the rules for forming them into sentences, it is 
now proper to give some examples of the manner in which the 
learners diouldbe exercised, in order to prove their knowledge, 
and to render it familiar to them. This is caHed parsing. 
The nature of the subject, as well as the adaptation of it to 
learners, requires that it should be divided into two parts ; 
viz. parsing, as it respects etymology aleue ; and parsing, as it 
respe.cts both etymology and syntax'^. 

SsonoN 1. Specimens of etymological parsing. 

See the Exercises, p. 15. 

^ Virtue ennobles us." 

Virtue is a common substantive, of the neoter gander, the 
third person, the singvtlar number, and in the nomtitative 
case. ■i'DecHne the noun.) Bnnobles is a regular yerb ac- 
tiire, indicative mood, present tense, and the third person 
singular. ("Repeat the preseni tense, the imperfect tense^ 
and the perfect participle -j;",) Vs is a personal pronoun, of 
the first person pluraJt, and in the ol^ective ca«e. (Decline 

^ Q^odoess will be rewarded." 

Cfoodnew is a common eabstaartive, of the neuter gender, 
the third pen&a, the sisgular number, and in the nominative 
case, (Decline it.J Will be rewarded is a regular verb, ia 
the passive voice, the indicative mood, the first future tense, 
and the third yentm singular. (Repeat the present tense, the 
imperfect tense, and the perfect participle,) / 

" Sfrire to improve." 

JStrioe is an* irregular verb neoter, in the imperative mood, 
and <^ the second person singuW. (Repeat the present tense, 
S^.) To improve is a regular verb neuter, and in theinfini- * 
tivemoocti' (Repeat the present tense, §^c,) 

* See Uw * General DireetiooB for using the Englivli Sxercisei," prefixed 
to the Eighth and every subsequeot edition of that hook. 

t The learner should occasionally repeat all (lie moods and tenses of the 
verb. 
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" Time flies, O ! how swifdy.* 

Time ia a common snbstantiTe, of the neuter gender, the 
third person, the singular number, and in the nominatiTe 
case. (Decline the noun.) Fliefi is an irregular verb neuter, 
the indicative mood, present tense, and the third person sin- 
{^ar. (Repeat the present tense, §cc.J ! is an interjec- 
tion. How and swiftly are adverbs. 

'^ Gratitude is a delightful emotion." 

Gratitude is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, 
the third person, the singular number, and in the iiominative 
case. (Decline it J Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular. (Repeat 
the present tense, §CcJ A is the indefinite article. Delight- 
ful is an adjective in die positive state. (Repeat the degrees 
of comparison^ Emotion is a common substantive, of the 
neuter gender, the third person, the singular number, and in 
the nominative case. (Decline it J 

** They who forgive, act nobly.'' 

They is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the plural 
number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it,) Who 
is a relative pronoun, and in the nominative case. (Decline 
it.) Forgive is an irregolar verb active, indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third person plural. (Repeat the pre- 
sent tense, §'c.) Act is a regular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person plural. (Repeat, 
Q-c.) Nobly is an adverb of quali^. (Repeat the degrees of 
comparison.) 

" By living temperately, our health is promoted." 

By is a preposition. Living is the present participle of the 
regulai" neuter verb *' to live." (Repeat the participles.) 
Temperately is an adverb of quality. Our is an adjective 
pronoun of the possessive kind. Health is a common substaos 
tive, of the third person, the singular number, and in the nomi.^ 
native case. (Decline it.) Is promoted is a regular verb 
passive, indicative mood, present tense« and«the third person', 
singular. (Repeat, §Cc.) 
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^ We should be kind to them who nre iniltSQfi to vs.'* 
We 18 a personal pronoiiii, of. the first person, tho plural 
mu&ber, and ia the nominative case. (^Decline it) Shoulg 
be is an irregular verb neater in <he potential mood, the im- 
perfect tense, and the first person plural. (Repeat the present 
tense, Q'c.) Kind is an adjective, in the positive state. (Re- 
peat the degrees ^f comparison*) T^ is a preposition. Them 
is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the plural number, 
and in the objective case. (Decline it.) Who is a relative 
pronoun, and in the nominative case. (Decline it,) Are is 
an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and 
the third person plural. (Repeat, §^c,) Unhind is an adjec- 
tive in the positive state. (Repeat the degrees of comparieon,) 
To is a preposition. Us is a personal pronoun, of the first 
person, the plural number, and in the objective case. (DecHn$ 
it.) 

Section 2. S^cimene qf syntactical parsing. 

See the Exercises, p. SSL 

** Vice produces misery." 
Vice is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the 
third person, the singular number, and in the nominative 
case. Produces is a regular verb active, indicative mood, 
present tense, the third person singular, agreeing with its no- 
minative "vice,'' according to rule i. which says; (here re- 
peat the rule,) Misery is a common substantive, of the neu- 
ter gender, the third person, the singular number, and in the 
objective case, governed by the active verb " produces," 
according to ritlb xi. which says, &c. 

'* Peace and joy are virtue's crown." 
Peace is a common substantive. (Repeat the gender, per- 
son, number, and case.) .iln(/ is a copulative conjunction. Joy 
is a common substantive. (Repeat the person, number, and 
case*) Are is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, pre- 
Bdiit lense, and the third person plural, agreeing with the no- 
minative case ** peace and joy," according to rxjlb n, which 
•ay«? (here repeat the rule.) Virtue's is a common substan- 
^Te, of the third person, the singular number, andinihe pos- 

K 
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sessive cue, goTened by the sabstantiye " crown/' agnenblf 
to BULK X, which says, &c. Crown is a common suhstantiTe, 
of the neater gender, the third person, the singnlar nnmber, 
and in the nominadve case, agreeably to the fourth note of 

BULB XL 

" Wisdom or folly governs ns." 

Wisdom is a common substantive. (Repeat the gender, 
person^ number, and case,) Or is a disjunctive conjunction. 
Folly \b a common substantive. (Repeat the person, number, 
and case. J Governs is a regidar verb active, indicative mood, 
present tense, and Ihe third person singular, agreeing with 
its nominative ease ** wisdom^ or '* folly,** according to bulb 
m, which says, &c. Us is a personal pronoun, of the first 
person, plural number, and in the objective case, governed by 
the active verb "governs,'' agreeably to BciiE xi^ which says^ 
&c. 

" Every heart knows its sorrows." 

Every is an adjective pronoan of the distributive kind, 
agreeing with its substantive " heart,'' according to Note 3 
under bulb vm, which says, && Heart is a common substan- 
tive. (R^teat the gender, person, number, and case J Knows 
is an irregular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, 
third person singular, agreeing with its nominative case 
'* heart/' according to bulb l which says, &c. Its is a per-* 
sonal pronoun, of the third person singular, and of the neater 
gender, to agree with its substantive *' heart," according to 
BULB y, which says, &c. It is in the possessive case, governed 
by the noun '^ sorrows,^' according to bulb x. which says,&c.. 
Sorrows is a common substantive, of the third person, tho 
plural number, and the objective case, governed by the 
active verb " knows,*' according to bulb xi, which says, 
&c. 

" The man is happy, who lives wisely.** 

The is the definite article. ]^an is a common substantive. 
(Repeat the person, number, and case,) Is is an irregular 
verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and the third per- 
son singular, agreeing with the nominatpre case ^' man/* 
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ftccording to rule i* wliich says, &c. Happy is an acljective 
in the positiye state. Who is a relative pronoan, which has 
for its antecedent, " man/' with which it agrees in gender 
and nomber, according to rule v. which says, &c. Lives is 
a regular verb neoter, indicative mood, present tense, third 
person singular, agreeing with its nominative '* who," accord- 
ing to RULE vi, which says, 8(C. Wisely is an adverb of qua- 
lity, placed after the verb, according to rule xy. 

** Who preserves ns "* 

Who is a relative pronoun of the interrc^ative kind, and 
in the nominative case singular. The word to which it 
relates, (its subsequent,} is the noun or pronoun ccotaining 
the answer to the question ; i^eeahly to a note under rule 
VI. Preserves is a regular verb active, indicative mood, 
present tense, third person singular, agreeing with its nomi- 
native " who/' according to rule vi. which says, &c. Us is 
a personal pronoun, f Repeat the person, number, case, and 
rule,) 

** Whose house is that ? My brother's and mine. Who 
inhabit it? We.*' 

Whose is a relative pronoun of the interrogalive kind, 
and relates to the following words, **brother^8^'and " mine,'* 
agreeably to a note under rule vi. It is in the possessive 
case, governed by ^ house,'' according to rule x. which says, 
&c. House is a common substantive. (Repeat the gender, 
person^ number, and case J Is is an irregular verb neuter, 
indicative mood, present tense, and the third person sin- 
gular, agreeing with its nominative case ^ house," according 
to RULE I. which says,' &c. That is an adjective pronoun 
of tae demonstrative kind. Jlfy is an adjective pronoun of 
the possessive kind. Brother's is a common substantive, of 
the third person, the singular number, and in the possessive 
case, governed by "house" understood, according to rule x. 
and a note under rule vi. And is a copulative conjunction. 
Mine is a personal pronoun> of the first person, the singular 
number, and in the possessive case, according to a note under 
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BULB X. and another under rule ti» Who w a relative pro- 
noun of the interrogative kind, of the plnral number, in the 
nominative caae, and relates to ^we" following, according t9 
a note under rule vi. Inhabit is a regular verb active. 
(Repetit the mood, tenser person, §^c,) It ia a personal pro- 
noun, of the third person, the singular number, and in die 
objective case, governed by the active verb "inhabit," ac- 
cording to RULE XI. which says, &c. We is a personal pro- 
noun, of the first person, the plural number, and the nomi- 
native case to the verb " inhabit^* understood. The words 
"inhabit it" are implied after ''we," agreeably to a note 
under rule vi. 

^ Remember to assist the distressed." 

Remember is a regular verb active, imperative mood, ibe 
second person singular, and agrees with its nominative case 
" thou" understood. To assist is a regular verb active, in 
the infinitive mood, governed bj the preceding verb ''re- 
member, according to rule xii. which sajs, &c. The is 
the definite article. Distressed is an adjective put sub- 
stantively. 

" We are not unemployed.'' 

We is a personal pronoun, f Repeat the person, number, 
and case.) Are is an irregular verb neuter. (Repeat the 
mood, tense, person, §^c.) Not is an adverb of negation. 
Unemployed is an adjective in the positive state. The two 
negatives -no^ and un, form an affirmative, agreeably to bcia 
XVI. which says, &c. 

^ This bounty has relieved you and us ; and has grati> 
fied the donor.'' 

This is an adjective pronoan of the demonstrative kind. 
Bounty is a common substantive. (Repeat the person, nunS" 
her, and case.) Has relieved is. a regular verb active, in- 
dicative mood, perfect tense, third person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative "bounty,'' according to rule i. which 
says, ficc. You is a personal pronoun, of the second person 
plinral, and in the objective case. (Repeat the government 
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oiicf rule,) And is a copulative conjunction. Us is a per- 
sonal pronoun, in the objective case. You and us are put in 
the same case, according to rule xyui. which says9 &c. ' 
And is a copulative conjunction. Has gratified is a regular 
verb active, indicative mood, perfect tense, and third person 
sing^ar, agreeing with its nominative ^ bounty/' understood. 
** Has relieved^ and ^ has gratified,'* are in the same mood 
and tense, according to rule xviii. which says, &c. Tfie 
is the definite article. Donor' \b a common substantive, of 
the third person, the singular number, and the objective 
case governed by the active verb " has gratified," accord- 
ing to RULE XL which says, &.c. See the Octavo Grammar, 
on gender, 

^ He will not be pardoned, unless he repent^ 

fi« is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular 
number, masculine gender, and in the nominative case. Wili 
be pardoned is a regular passive verb, indicative mood, first 
future tense, and the third person singular, agreeing with 
its nominative ^he," according to rule l and composed of 
the auxiliaries " will be," and the perfect participle ** par- 
doned." Not is a negative adverb. Unless is a disjunctive 
conjunction. He is a personal pronoun. fRepeat the person^ 
number, gender, and case.) Repent is a regular verb neuter, 
in the subjunctive mood, the present tense, the third person 
singular, and agrees with its nominative case *' he,'* according 
to RULE L which says, &c. It is in the subjunctive mood, 
because it denotes uncertainty signified by the conjunction 
"unless," agreeably to rule xix. and the notes. See the 
Definition of this mood, at p. 75. 

** Good works being neglected, devotion is false." 

Good works being neglected, being independent on the 
rjBst of the sentence, is the case absolute, according to the 
fifth note of bulb l Devotion is a common substantive. 
(Repeat the number, person, and case.) Is is an irregular 
Terb neuter. (R^eat the mood, tense, person, §^c.) Fal99 
is an acyective in the positive state, and belongs to its mb- 
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stantiTe ''devotion" understood, agreeably to rule tut. 
wlkich sajrg, &c 

^The emperor, Marcos Anrelias, was a wise and 
Tirtaous prince.^' 

The is the definite article. Emperor is a common sab- 
stantive, of the masculine gender, the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case. Marcus 
Aurelius is a proper name or substantive, and in the nomina- 
tive case, because it is put in apposition with the substantive 
** emperor,^ agreeably to the first note of rule x. IFos 
is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, imperfect tense, 
and the third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
case ^emperor.'' A is the indefinite article. Wise is an 
adjective, and belongs to its substantive ^ prince.^ And is 
a copulative conjunction. Virtuous is an adjective, and be- 
longs, &c. Prince is a common substantive, and in the nomi- 
native case, agreeably to the fourth note of rule xi. 

" To err is human." 

To err, is the infinitive mood, and the nominative case 
to the verb ^ is." la is an irregular verb neuter, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative case ^ to err," agreeably to Note i, under 
RULE the first. Human is an adjective, and belongs to its 
substantive "nature*^ understood, according to rule vni. 
which says, &c 

^ To countenance persons who are guilty of bad ac- 
tions, is scarcely one remove from actually committing 
them." 

To countenance persons who are guilty of bad actions y is 
part of a sentence, which is the nominative case to the verb 
" is." Is is an irregular verb neuter, &c. agreeing with 
the af^/ementioned part of a sentence, as its^. nominative 
case, agreeably to Note 1, under rule the first Scarcely 
is an adverb. One is a numeral adjective, agreeing with its 
substantive '^ remove.'' Remove is a common substantive, 
of the neuter gender, the third person, the singular number. 
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maA in the nominative casei agreeably to the fourth note 
of RI7LB XL Ftom is a preposition. Committing is the 
present participle of the regolar active verb " to commit.*^ 
TAem is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the plural 
number, and in the objectiTe case, governed by the par- 
ticiple "^ committing,^ agreeably to rule xiv. which says, &c. 

*' Let me proceed." 

This sentence, according to the statement of gramma- 
rians in general, is in the imperative mood, of the first per- 
son, and the singular number. The sentence may, how- 
ever, be analyzed in the following manner. Let is an 
irregular verb active, in the imperative mood, of the second 
person, the plural number, and agrees with its nominative 
case '' you^' understood : as, " do you let" Me is a per- 
eonal pronoun, of the first person, the singular number, and 
in the objective case, governed by the active verb " let/' 
agreeably to sulb xil which says, &c. Proceed is a 
regolar verb neuter, in the infinitive mood, governed by 
the precediog verb ''let,*' according to rule xii. which 
«ays, &c. 

^ Living expennvely and luxuriously destroys 
Jiealth." " By living frugally and temperately, heaUh 
is preserved." 

Living expensively and lusuriouelg, is the nominative case 
to the verb ^ destroys,'* agreeably to Note 1, under rule l 
Living frugally and tewtperately, is a substantive phrase in 
the objective case, governed by the preposition ''by," ac- 
cording to Note 3, under rule xiy. 

The preceding specimens of parsing, if carefully studied 
by the learner, seem to be sufficiently explicit, to enable 
him to comprehend the nature of this employment ; and 
sufficiently diversified, to qualify him, in other exercises, 
to point out and apply many, if not all, of the remaining 
rules, both principal and subordinate. 

For additional specimens, in a more explanatory form^ see 
ikt OoTAVo Grammar, vol. 3. pages 42 to 52. 
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PART IV. 

PROSODY. 

Pbosodt coiisLsts of two parts: the former 
teaches the true paoNCNciATios of words, com- 
prising ACCENT, QUANTITY, EMPHASIS, PAUSE, and 

TONE ; and the latter, the laws of yersificatiun. 

CHAPTER I. 

Q^PftONUNGIATIOlf. 



SfiCTiON I. Of Accent, 

Accent is the l.aying of a peculiar stress of 
the voice, on a certain letter or syllable in a 
word, that it may be better heard than the rest, 
or distinguished from them > as, in the word 
presume, the stress of the voice must he on the 
letter u, and second syllable, sume, which take 
the aooent. 

As words may be formed of a different number of syllables, 
from one to eight or nine, it was necessary to have some 
peculiar mark to distinguish words from mere syllables ; 
otherwise speech would be only a continued succession of 
syllables, without conveying ideas : for, as words are the 
marks of ideas, any confusion in the marks must cause the 
same in the ideas for which they stand. It was therefore 
necessary, that the mind should at once perceive what 
number of syllables belongs to each word, in utterance. 
This might be done by a perceptible pause at the end of 
each word in speaking, as we ftorm ^ certain distance between 
then^ in writing and printing, fiat this would make dis- 
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course extremely tedious ; and though it knight render 
words distinct, would make the meaning of sentences 
confiised. Syllables might also be sufficiently distinguished 
by a certain elevation or depression of Toice upon one 
fyllable of each word, which was the practice of some 
nations. Bat the English tongue has, for this purpose, 
adopted a mark of the easiest and simplest kind, which 
is called accent, and which effectually answers the end. 

Eyery word in our language, of more than one syllable^ has 
one of them distinguished from the rest in this manner; and 
some writers assert, that every monosyllable of two or more 
letters, has one of its letters thus distinguished. 

Accent is either principal or secondary. The principal 
accent is that which necessarily distinguishes one syllable in 
a word from the rest. The secondary accent is that stress 
which w« may occasionally place upon another syllable, be- 
sides that which has the principal accent ; in order to pro- 
nounce every part of the word more dictlnctly, forcibly, and 
harmoniously: thus, " Complaisant, caravan," and "violin,'' 
have frequently an accent on the first as well as on the last 
syllable, though a somewhat less forcible one. The same 
may be observed of " Repartee, referee, privateer, domineer," 
Scc. But it must be observed, that though an accent is al- 
lowed on the first syllable of these words, it is by no means 
necessary ; they may all be pronounced with one accent, and 
that on the last syllable, without the least deviation from 
propriety. 

An emphasis evidently points out the most significant 
word in a' sentence ; so, where other reasons do not forbid, 
the accent always dwells with greater force on that part 
of the word which, irom its importance, the hearer has 
always the greatest occasion to observe : and this is neces- 
sarily the root or body of the word. But as harmony of 
termination frequently attracts the accent from the root 
to the branches of words, so the first and most natural law 
<«f accentuation seems to operate less in fixing the stress 
tlian any other. Our own Saxon terminations, indeed^ 

E 3 
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with perfect uniformity, leave tlie principal part of ^ 
word in quiet possessioa of what seems its lawful property; 
but Latin and Greek terminations, of which our language 
is full, assume a right of preserying their original accent, 
and subject almost every word they bestow upon us to their 
own classical laws. 

Accent, therefore, seems to be regulated in a great measure 
by etymology. In words from the Saxon, the accent is gene- 
rally on the root ; in words from the learned languages, it is 
generally on the termination ; and if to these we add the dif- 
ferent accent we lay on some words, to distinguisti them from 
others, we seem to have the three great principles of accentn^ 
ation ; namely, the radical, the terminational, and the dis- 
tinctive. The radical: as, " L6ve, lovely, loveliness;^ the 
terminational : as, ^ Harmony, harmonious f' the distinctive : 
as, " Convert, to convert." 

ACCENT ON DISSYLLABLES. 

Words of two syllables have necessarily one of them ac- 
cented, and but one. It is true, for the sake of emphasis, we 
sometimes lay an equal stress upon two successive syllables; 
as, ^ Di-rect, some-times f but when these words are pro- 
nounced alone, they have never more than one accent. The 
word ** a-men,^' is the only word which is pronounced with two 
accents when alone. 

Of dissyllables, formed by affixing a termination, the 
former syllable is commonly accented : as, *^ Childish, king, 
dom, ictest, acted, toilsome, lover, sc6£Per, fairer, foremost, 
zealous, fulness, meekly, artist'' 

Dissyllables, formed by prefixing a syllable to the radical 
word, have commonly the accent on the latter : as, ^ To be* 
seem, to bestow, to return." 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 
verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun on 
the former syllable : as, ^ To cement, a cement; to contract, 
a contract : to presage, a presage.** 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs seldom 
have their, accent on the former, yet nouns often have it 
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on the latter syllable : as^ ^ Delight, perfSune.** Those nouns 
which, in the coknmon order of language, mast have preceded 
tiie yerbs, often transmit their accent to the \rerbs they form, 
imd inversely. Thns, the noun ** wAter^ must have preceded 
the rerb, ^ to 'W&ter," as the verb ** to oorrespond," must have 
preceded the noun ** correqp6ndei(t :" and ^ to pursue" claims 
priority to *' pursuit" So that we may conclude, wherever 
v«rbs deviate from the rule, it is seldom by chance, and 
generally in those words only where a superior law of accent 
takes place. 

All dissyllables ending in y, our, ow, le, ish, ck, fer, age, 
en, et : as, " Cranny, labour, willow, wtilow ;" except *' all6w, 
mVow, endow, below, bestdw;", ''b&ttle, b&nish, c&mbric, 
b&tter, courage, fasten^ quiet ;*' accent the former syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns in er, as, ''Cimher, butter,'* have the 
accent on the former syllable. 

Dissyllable verbfl, terminating in a consonant and « final, 
9Sf ''Comprise, esc&pe;'' or having a diphthong in the last 
syllable, as, ''Appease, reveal ;" or ending in two conso- 
nants; as, ''Attend;" have the accents on the latter syl* 
lable. 

DissyUaUe nouns, having a dipthong in the latter syl- 
lable, have commonly their accent on that syllable ; as, " Ap- 
;pl&use ;" except some words in am : as, " Villain, curtain, 
mountain.^ 

Dissyllables that iiav« t^o vowels, which are separated in 
the pronunciation, have always the accent on the first syllable : 
aa^ " Lien, riot, quiet, liar, riiin f except " cre&te.'' 

ACCENT OK TRISinULABLES. 

Trisyliables formed by adding « termination, or prefixing 
a syllable, retain the accent of Ae radical word : as, " L6ve« 
liness, tenderness, contemner, w&goner, phyMcal, besp&tter, 
oomm^nting, commanding, assurance." 

Trisyllables ending in oiw, dl, ion: as, " A'rdttous, c4pit«^ 
mention,** accent the first 
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TriByllables ending in ce, ent, and aU, accent the fint 
syllable: es, *' Cottntenauce, continence, armament, immi- 
nent, elegant, propagate ; *^ nnlftw they are derived from 
words having the accent on the last: as, '^Comiivanee, ac- 
qn^ntance -" and unless the middle syllable has a vowel be- 
fore two consonants : as, '' Promulgate." 

Trisyllables ending in y, as, *'' Entity, specify, liberty, 
victory, subsidy," commonly accent the first syllable. 

Trisyllables in re or le, accent the first syllable : as, '^ Le- 
gible, theatre ;^' except "Disciple,'^ and some words which 
have a preposition : as, '' Ex&mple, indenture/' 

Trisyllables ending in ude, commonly accent the first syl- 
lable: as, *' Plenitude, habitude, rectitude.'' 

Trisyllables ending in ator, have the accent on the middle 
syllable; as, ''Spectator, creator," &c.; except " 6rator,«ena- 
tor, barrator, legator." 

Trisyllables which have in ike middle syllable a diphthong, 
as, "Endeavour;" or a vowel before two consonants; as, 
'' Domestic ;" accent the middle syllable. 

Trisyllables that hare their accent on the last syllable, are 
commonly French : as, '' Acquiesce, repartee, magazine ;" or 
they are words formed by perfixing one or two syllables to a 
long syllable ; as, " Immature, overcharge." 

▲CC£NT ON POLYS YLLABLBS. 

Polysyllables, or words of more than three syllables, gene- 
rally follow the accent of the words from which they are 
derived: as, ^' A'rrogatiog, continency, incontinently, com- 
mendable, oommnnicableness.'' 

Words ending in a^or -have the accent generally on the 
penultimate, or last syllable but one ; as, " Emendator, gla- 
diator, equivocator, prevaricator." 

Words ending in le commonly have the accent on the first 
syllable : as, ^ A'micable, despicable : " unless the second 
syllable has a vowel before two consonants: as, '* Combustible, 
condemnable.^' 

Words ending in ton, ousy and tf/y have their accent on 
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the aDtependtzmate, or last sfUabU bat two: 98, "SalTAtaqt^ 
▼ictorioiu, activity." 

Words which end in iOf io, and cal, have the accent on the 
antepenult : as, '* Cjclopae'dia, punctilio, despotical.^ 

The rules respecting accent, are not advanced as complete 
or infallible : they are merely proposed as useful. Almost 
every rule of every language has its exceptions ; aad« in Eng- 
lish, as in other tongues, much must be learned by example 
and authority. 

It may be further observed, that though the syllable on 
which the principal accent is placed, is fixed and certain, 
yet we may, and do, frequently make the secondary prin- 
cipal, and the principal secondary : thus, '' Caravan, com- 
plaisant, violin, repartee, referee, privateer, domineer,'' may 
all have the greater stress on the first, and the less on the 
last syllable, without any violent offence to the ear: nay, it 
may be asserted, that the principal accent on the first syllable 
of these words, and none at all on the last, though cer- 
tainly impropei^ has nothing in it grating or discordant ; 
but placing an accent on the second syllable of these words 
would entirely derange them, and produce great harsh- 
ness and dissonance. The same observations may be ap- 
plied to " demonstration, lamentation, provocation, navigator, 
propagator, alligator,'' and every similar word in the lan- 
guage. 

Section 2. Of Quantity, 

The quantity of a syllable is that time which is 
occupied in pronouncing it. It is considered as 

LONG or SHOBT. 

A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent is 
an the vowel ; which occasions it to be slowly 
joined in pronunciation with the following let^ 
lers: as, "Fall, bale, mood, hduse, feature." 

A syllable is shorty ^hen the accent is on the 
consonant; which occasions the vowel to be 
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quickly joined to <he sacceediDg letter : as, Ant, 
Mnn^t, hunger.** 

A long syllable generally requires double the 
lime of a short one in pronouncing it; thus, 
<^ Mate*' and ^^ Note** should be pronounced as 
slowly again as " M«" and « N61." 

Unaccented syllables are generally short : as, ** Admire, 
b61dn&s, sinner/' But to this rule there are many 
exceptions : as^ '^Als^^ ^xUe, gdngrene, umpire, f(5re» 
taste," etc. 

When ihe accent m on a consonant, the syllable is often 
more or less short, as it ends with a single consonant, or with 
more than one : as, ^ Sadlj, rdbber j persist, matchless.^' 

When the accent is on a semi-TOwel, the time of the syllable 
may be protracted, by dwelling, upon the semi-yowel : as, 
** Cnr^, can', fnlfil' :"** but when the accent falls on a mute, the 
syllable cannot be lengthened in the same manner : as, ^Bob^ 
Ue, c&ptain^ tdttec'' 

The <|nantity of Towels has, in some measure, been con* 
ndered under the first part of grammar, which treats of the 
different sounds of the letters; and therefore we shall dismiss 
this snlject with a few general rules and observations. 

lat, All vowels under the principal accent, before the ter- 
minations ia, iOf and ion, preceded by a single consonant, are 
pronounced long : as, " Regalia, folio, adhesion, explosion, 
eonfiunen:" except the vowel t, which in that situation ii 
short: as, "Militia, punctilio, decision, contrition.^ The only 
exceptions to this rule seem to be " Discretion, battalion, glii- 
diator, national^and rational." 

9d, All vowels that immediately precede the terminations^ 
Up, and etp, are pronounced long : as, ** Deity, piety, spon- 
taneity,'' But if one consonant precedes these terminations, 
every preceding accented Towel is short ; except », and the a 
in ** scarcity," and " rarity i" as, " Polarity, severity, dirii- 
nify, cariosity ;•— impunity." Even u before two consonants 
contracts itself: as, " Currity, taciturnity,'' &c. 
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3d^ Vowels under the prmcipal aceent, before the formi- 
nations ie and tea/, preceded by a single consonant, are 
pronounced sbort ; tbus, ** Satanic, pathetic, elliptic^ har- 
monic," hare the Towel short ; while *^ Tanic, mnic, cubic," 
haye the accented vowel long: and "Fanatical, poetical^ 
levitical, canonical^" have the vowel short ; bat " Cubical, 
mnsical,'* &c. have the « long. 

4lh, The vowel in the antepenaltimate syllable of words, 
with the following terminations, is always pronounced 
short 

loquy; as, obloqay. petrous; as, oviparous. 

gtrophe ; as, apostrophe. irocy ; as, aristocracy. 

meter ; as, barometer. gony ; as, cosmogony. 

gonal; as, diagonal. phony; as, symphony. 

vorous; as, carnivorous. nomy; as, astronomy. 

ferous; as, somniferous. tomy ; as, anatomy. 

fluQus ; as, superfluous. pathy ; as, antipathy. 
fluent; as, mellifluent. 

As no utterance which is void of proportion, can be 
agreeable to the ear ; and as quantity, or proportion of time 
in utterance greatly depends on a due attention to the accent; 
it is absolutely necessary for every person who would attain 
a just and pleasing delivery, to be master of that point. See 
thia sect ion in the Octavo Grammar. 

Sbction 3. Of Emphaeis. 

Bt emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller 
sound of voice, by v^hich we distinguish some 
MTord or words on which we design to lay parti- 
cular stress, and to show how they affect the rest 
of the sentence. Sometimes the emphatic words 
must be distinguished by a particular tone of 
voice, as well as by a greater stress. 

On the right management of the emphasis depends the 
Kfe of pronunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any 
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word*, not only will dUcourse be rendered beayy and life- 
leas, bat tbe meaning often left ambiguous. If the empbans 
be placed wrong, we sball perrert and confound tbe mean- 
ing wbolly. To giTe a common instance: sucb a simple 
question as tbis, "Do you ride to town to-day T** is capable 
of no fewer than four different acceptations, according as 
tbe empbasis is differently placed on tbe words. If it be 
pronounced tbus: "Do you ride to town to-day ?'^ tbe 
answer may naturally be, " No, we send a servant in our 
stead." If tbus : " Do you ride to town to-day ?'' answer, 
" No, we intend to walL" " Do you ride to town to-day ?" 
** No, we ride into the country." " Do you ride to town 
to-day ?" " No, but we shall to-morrow." In like manner, 
in solemn discourse, the whjie force and beauty of an ex- 
pression often depend on the emphatic word ; and we may 
present to the bearers quite different views of the same 
sentiment, by placing the emphasis differently. In the 
following words of our Saviour, observe in what different 
lights the thought is placed, according as the words are 
pronounced. "Judas, betrayest thou the son of man vrith 
a kiss ?'* " Betrayest thou," makes the reproach turn on 
the infamy of treachery. * Betrayest thou/* makes it 
rest upon Judas's connexion with his master. " Betrayest 
thou the son of man^ rests it upon our Saviour's personal 
cbaracter and eminence. '* Betrayest thou the son of man 
with a kiss ?" turns it upon bis prostituting the signal of 
peace and friendship to the purpose of destructiou. 

Tbe emphasis often lies on the word that asks a question : 
as, " Who said so ?« " When will he come ?" " What shall 
I do?" ""Whkher shaU I go?" " Why dost tbon weep?* 
And when two words are set in contrast, or in opposition to 
one another, they are both emphatic ; as, " He is the tyrant, 
not the father, of his people ;" **" His subjects fear him, 
but they do not Iwe him.** 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, that almost 
ev^ry word is emphatical : as, '^Ye hills and dales, ye 
liyers, woods, and plains :" or, as that pathetic expostula- 
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tion in the prophecy of Ezekiel, "Why will ye die?^ In 
the latter short sentence, every word is emphatical ; and on 
whichever word we lay the emphasis, whether on the first, 
second, third, or fourth, it strikes oat a different sense, and 
opens a new subject of moving expostulation. 

As accent dig^iSes the syllable on which it is laid, and 
makes it more distinguished by the ear than the rest; so 
emphasis ennobles the word to which it belongs, and presents 
it in a stronger light to the understanding. Were there no 
accents, words would be resolved into their original syllables : 
were tliere no emphasis, sentences would be resolved into 
their original words ; and, in this case, the hearer would be 
under the painful necessity, first, of making out the words, 
and afterwards, their meaning. 

Emphasis is of two kinds, simple and complex. Simple, 
when it serves to point out only the plain meaning of any 
proposition; complex, when, besides the meaning, it marks 
also some affection or emotion of the mind ; or gives a mean- 
ing to words, which they would not have in their usual ac- 
ceptation. In the former case, emphasis is scarcely more 
than a stronger accent, with little or no change of tone ; when 
it is complex, besides force, there is always superadded a 
manifest change of tone. 

The following sentence contains an example of simple 
emphasis: "And Nathan said to David, * Thou art the man.' " 
The emphasis on thou, serves only to point out the meaning 
of the speaker. But in the sentence which follows, we per- 
eeire an emotion of the speaker superadded to the simple 
measiiig : " Why will ye die ?" 

As the emphasis often falls on words in different parts of 
the aame sentence, so it is frequently required, to be continued, 
with a little variation, on two, and sometimes three words 
together. The following sentence exemplifies botih the parts 
of this position: ^ If you seek to make one n'c^,. study not 
to increase his stores^ but to diminish his desires,'* Em- 
phasis may be further distinguished, into the weaker and the 
stronger emphasis. In the sentence, '^ Exercise and tempo- 
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rmnoe strengthen the oonstitntion ;** we perceiye more force 
on the word Btrengthen, than on any other ; though it is not 
eqnal to the atreas which we apply to the word indifferent, in 
the following sentence: '^ Exercise and temperance strengthen 
even an indifferent constitntion." It is also proper to r^ 
mark, that the words exereiee, temperance, constitution^ in 
the last example but one, are pronounced with greater force, 
than the particles and and the; and yet those words can- 
not properly be called -emphatical : for the stress that is laid 
on them, is no more than sufficient to conyey distinctly the 
meaning of each word.— From these observations it appears, 
that the smaller parts of speech, namely, the articles, con- 
junctions, prepositions^ &c. are, in general, obscurely and 
feebly expressed; that the 'substantives, verbs, and more 
significant words, are firmly and dbtinctly pronounced ; and 
that the emphatical words, those which mark the meaning 
of a phrase, are pronounced with peculiar stress and energy, 
though varied according to the degree of their importance. 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the great regulator 
of quantity. Though the quantity of our syllables is fixed, 
in words separately pronounced, yet it is mutable, when these 
words are ranged in sentences ; the long beilig changed into 
short, the short into long, according to the importance of the 
words with regard to meaning: and as it is by emphasis 
only, that the meaning can be pointed out, emphasis must 
be the regulator of the quantity. A few examples will make 
this point very evident 

Pleas'd tiiou sfaalt h^b*— and learn the secret power, etc 
PleasM th5u shall hear — and thou al6ne shalt hear— 
Pleas'd thou sbalt heax^-in spite of them sh^t hear»- 
Pleas'd th6u shall hear — though not beh61d.the £ur— 

In the first of these instances, the words pleased and Mar, 
being equally emphatical, are both long; whUst the two 
intermediate words, thou and akalt, being rapidly passed 
ever, as the sense demands, are reduced to a short quantity. 

Jn the second instance, the word thoii, by being the most 
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important, obtains tbe cbief, or rather tbe sole empbasia; 
and thus, it is not only restored to its natural long quantity, 
bat obtains from emphasis a still greater degree of lengUi, 
than when pronounced in its separate state. This greater 
degree of lengthy is compensated by the diminution of 
quantity in the words pleased and hear, which are sounded 
riiorter than in the preceding instance. The word shalt 
still continues short Here we may also obserre, that 
though thou is long in the first part of the verse, it becomes 
short when repeated in the second, on account of the more 
forcible emphasis belonging to the word alone, which fol- 
lows it, * 

In the third instance, the word shalt haying the emphasis, 
obtains a long quantity. And though it is impossible to pro- 
long the sound of this word, as it ends in a pure mute, yet in 
this, as in all similar instances, the additional quantity is to 
be made out by a rest of the voice, proportioned to the im- 
portance of the word. In this instance, we may also observe, 
that the word shalt, repeated in the second part of the line, 
is reduced again to a short quantity. 

In the fourth instance, the word hiar placed in opposition 
to the word Behold, in the latter part of the line, obtains from 
the sense the chief emphasis, and a proportionate length. The 
words thou and shalt are again reduced to short quantities ; 
end the word pleated lends some of the time which it pos- 
sessed, to the more important word hear. 

From these instances, it is evident, that the quantity of our 
syllables is not fixed, but governed by emphasisL— To ob- 
serve a due measurement of time, on all occasions, is doubtless 
very difficult ; but by instruction, attention, and practise, the 
difficulty may be overcome. 

Emphasis changes, not only the quantity of words and syl- 
lables, but also, in particular cases, the seat of the ac- 
cent This is demonstrable from the following examples. 
^ He shall increase, but I shall ciiBcrease.'' "■ There is a 
difference between giving and /i&rgiving.'' ^ In this species 
gi coJDpositioD, plaksAnXitj is much more essential than 
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probability." In these examples, the emphasis requires 
the accent to be placed on syllables, to which it does not 
commonly belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the em^ 
phasis, the great role, and indeed the only mie possible ta 
be given, is, that the speaker or reader study to attain a 
jost conception of the force and spirit of the sentiments 
which he is to pronounce For to lay the emphasis with 
exftct propriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and 
attention. It is far from being an inconsiderable attain- 
ment It is one of the greatest trials of a true and jnst • 
taste ; and must arise from feeling delicately oursehes, and f 
from judging accurately, of what is fittest to strike the feelings 
of others. 

There is one error, against which it is particularly proper \ 
to caution the learner; namely, that of multiplying emphatical ' 
words too much. It is only by a prudent reserve in the use 
of them, that we can gire them any weight If they recnr 
too often ; if a speaker or reader attempts to render eyeiy 
thing which he expresses of high importance, by a multitude 
of strong emphases, we soon learn to pay little regard to them. 
To crowd every sentence with emphatical words, is like 
crowding all the pages of a book with Italic characters, which, 
as to the effect, is jnst the same as to use no such distinctions 
at all. 

Section 4. Of Pauses, 

Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, arS a 
total cessation of the voice, during a perceptiblei 
and, in many cases, a measurable space of time. 

Pauses are equally necessary to the speaker, and the 
hearer. To the speaker, that he may take breath, without 
which he ' cannot proceed far in delivery ; and that he 
may, by these temporary rests, relieve the organs of speech, 
which otherwise would be soon tired by continued action : 
to the hearer, that the ear also may be relieved horn the 
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fatigue, which it would otherwise endure from % continuity 
of sound ; and that the understanding may have sufficient 
time to mark the dictinctidu of sentences, and their several 
membem. 

Tliere are two kinds of pauses: firi^t, emphatical pauoes: 
and next; such as mark the distinctions of the sense. An 
emphatical pause is made, after something has been said of 
peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix the hearer's 
attention. Sometimes, before such a thing is said* we usher 
it in with a pause of this nature. Such pauses have the same 
effect as a strong emphasis; and are subject to the same 
rules; especially to the caution just now given, of not re> 
peating them too frequently. For as they excite uncommon 
attention, and of course raise expectation, if the importance 
of the matter is not fuUy answerable to such expectation, they 
sccasion disappointment and disgust 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is, 
to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same time io 
allow the speaker to draw his breath ; and the proper and 
delicate adjustment of such pauses, is one of the most nice 
and difficult articles of delivery. In all reading, and public 
speaking, the management of the breath requires a good 
deal of care, so as not to oblige us to divide words from 
one another, which have so intimate a connexion, that they 
ought to be pronounced with the same breath, and without 
the least separation. Many sentences are miserably mai> 
gled, and the force of the emphasis totally loHt, by the divi- 
sions being made in the wrong place. To avoid this, every 
one, while he is speaking or reading, should be very careful 
to provide a full supply of breath for what he is to utten 
It is a great mistake to imagine, that the breath must be 
drawn only at the end of a period, when the voice is allowed 
tn fall. It may easily be gathered at the intervals of the 
period, when the voice is only suspended for a moment; and, 
by this management, one may always have a sufficient stod 
for carrying on the longest sentence, without improper inter^* 
fuptions. 
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Pantes in readingy and public disconne, mast be formed 
upon the manner in which we ntter onnelYes in ordinary, 
aenaible converaation ; and not npon the stiff artificial man> 
ner which we acquire, from reading books according to the 
common punctuation. It will by no means be sufficient to 
attend to the points used in printing; for these are far 
from marking all the pauses which ou^ht to be made in 
speaking. A mechanical attention to tbese resting-places, 
haSy perhaps, been one cause of monotony, by leading the 
reader to a similar tone at every stop, and a uniform cadence 
at every period. The primary use of points is, to assist the 
reader in discerning the grammatical construction; and it 
is only as a secondary object, that they regulate his pronun- 
ciation. 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they must not 
only be made in the right place, but also accompanied with 
a proper time of voice, by which the nature of these pauses 
is intimated ; much more than by the length of them, which 
can seldom be exactly measnredi Sometimes it is only a 
slight and simple suspension of voice that is proper; some- 
times a degree of cadence in the voice is required; and 
sometimes that peculiar tone and cadence which denote the 
sentence to be finished. In all these cases, we are to regulate 
> ourselves, by attending to the manner in which nature teaches 
us to speak, when engaged in real and earnest discourse with 
othen 

It is a general rule, that the suspending pause should be 
used when the sense is incomplete ; and the closing pause, 
when it is finished. But there are phrases, in which, though 
the sense is not completed^ the voice takes the closing, rather 
than the suspending pause ; and others, in which the sentence 
finishes by the pause of suspension. 

The closing pause must not be confounded with that fall 
of the voice, or cadence, with which many readers uniformly 
finish a sentence. Nothing is more destructive of propriety 
and energy than this habit The tones and inflexions of 
the voice at the close of a sentence, ought to be diversified. 
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according to the general nature of the discoarsey and the 
particular construction and meaning of the sentence. In 
plain narrative^ and especially in argumeDtation, a small 
attention to the manner in which we relate a fact, or maintain 
an argument, in conyersation, will show, that it is frequently 
more proper to raise the voice, than to let it fall, at the end 
of a sentence. Some sentences are so constructed, that the 
last words require a stronger emphasis than any of the pre- 
ceding ; while others admit of being closed with a soft and 
gentle sound. Where there is nothing in the sense which 
reqoires the last sound to be elevated or emphatical, an easy 
fall, sufficient to show that the sense is inished, will be p/o- 
per. And in pathetic pieces, especially those of the plain- 
tive, tender, or solemn kind, the tone of the passion will 
often require a still greater cadence of the voice. The best 
method of correcting a uniform cadence, is frequently to 
read atlect sentences, in which the style is pointed, and in 
which antitheses are frequently introduced ; and argumenta^ 
tive pieces, or such as abound with interrogatives, or earnest 
exclamation. 

Section 6. Of Tones. 

ToHss are different both from emphasis and 
pauses ; consisting in the modulation of the voice> 
the notes or variations of sound which we employ 
in the expression of our sentiments. 

Emphasis affects particular words and phrases with a de- 
gree of tone or inflexion of the voice ; but tones, peculiarly 
so called, affect sentences, paragraphs, and sometimes even 
the whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and necessity of tones, we need only 
observe, that the mind,* in communicating its ideas, is in a 
tontinual state of activity, emotion, or agitation, from the 
different effects which those ideas produce in the speaker. 
Now the end of such communication being, not merely to 
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lay open the* idewi, bat al«o the different feelings which thej 
excite in him who ntters them, there most be other signn than 
words, to manifest those feelings; as words uttered in a 
montimoiiB manner^ can represent only a similar state of 
mind, perfectly free from all activity or emotion. As the 
communication of these internal feelings, was of much more 
consequence in our social intercourse, than the mere conyey- 
ance of ideas, the Author of our being did not, as in that 
conveyance, leave the invention of the language of emotion, 
to man; but impressed it himself upou our nature in the 
game manner as he has done with regard to the rest of the 
aqimal world; all of which express their various feelings 
by various tones. Ours indeed, from the superior rank that 
we hold, are in a high degree more comprehensive ; as there 
is not an act of the mind, an exertion of the fancy, or an 
emotimi of the heart, which has not its peculiar tone, or note 
oi the voice, by which it is to be expressed ; and which is 
suited exactly to the degree of internal feeling Jt is chiefly 
in the proper use of these tones, that the life, spirit, beauty, 
and harmony of delivery consist. 

An extract from the beautiful lamentation of David over 
Saul and Jonathan, may serve as an exsimple of what has 
been said on this subject "The beauty of Israel is slain 
upon thy high places. How are the mighty fallen ! Tell it 
not in Gath ; publish it not in the streets of Askelon : lest 
the daughters of the Philistines rejoice; lest the daughters 
of the uncircumcised triumph. Ye mountains of Gilboa, let 
there be no dew, nor rain upon you, nor fields of offerings ; 
for there the shield of the mighty was vilely cast away ; the 
shield of Saul, as though he had not bee a anointed with oil I** 
The first of these divisions expresses sorrow and lamentation; 
therefore the note is low. The next contains a spirited cfim- 
mand, and should be pronounced much higher. The other 
sentence, in which he makes a pathetic address to the moni^- 
tains where his friends were slain, must be expressed in a 
uoif0 quite different from the two former ; not so low as the 
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fiffBt> DOT SO high as the aecond, in a manly, firm, and yet 
plaintiTe tone *. 

This correct and natural language of the ernntions, is not 
so difficult to be attained, as most readers seem to imagine. 
If we enter into the spirit of the author's sentiments, as well 
as into the meaning of his words, we shatl not fail to deliver 
the words in properly varied tones. For there axe few peofde, 
who speak English without a provincial tone, that have not 
an accurate use of emphasis, pauses, and tones, when they 
utter their sentiments in earnest discourse: and the reason 
that they have not the same use of them, in reading aloud 
the sentiments of others, may be traced to the very defective 
and erroneous method, in which the art of reading is 
taught; whereby all the various natural, expressive tones 
of speech, are suppressed, and a few artificial, unmeaning, 
reading notes, are substituted for them. 

But when we recommend t» readers, an attention to the 
tone and language of emotions, we must be understood to 
do it with proper limitation. Moderation is necessary in 
this point, as it is in other things. For when reading be- 
comes strictly imitative, it assumes a theatrical manner, and 
must be highly improper, as well as give offence to the 
hearers; because it is inconsistent with that delicacy &ub. 
modesty, which, on all occasions, are indispensable. 

CHAPTER II 
0/*yEB81FICAT10I. 

I 

As there are few persons who do not sometimes read poeti- 
cal composition, it seems necessary to give the student some 
idea of that part of grammar, which explains the principles 
of versification; that, in reading poetry, he may be the 
better able to judge of its correctness, and relish its beauties. 
When this lively mode of exhibiting nature and sentiment,' 
is perfectly chaste, it ill often found to be highly interesting 
aoi instinctive. 

♦ Herries. 
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VsasiFiciLTioii is the arraB^mient of a certaio 
number and variety of syllables, according to 
certain la\vs. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound 
of one vefse, to the last sotmd or syllable of 
another . 

Feet and pauses are the constituent parts o verse. We 
shall consider these separately. 

Of poetical feet, 

A certain number of syllables connected, form a foot. 
They are. called y«e/, because it is by their aid that the Toice« 
as it were, steps along^ through the yerse, in a measured pace ; 
and it is necessary that the syllables which mark this regular 
movement of the voice, should, in some manner, be distin-. 
guished from the others. This distinction was made among 
the ancient Romans, by dividing thifeir syllables into long and 
short, and ascertaining their quantity, by an e^act proper, 
tion of time in sonndiog them ; the long being to the short, 
as two to one ; and the long syllables, being thus the more 
important, marked the movement. In English, syllables are 
divided into accented and unaccented; and the accented 
syllables being as strongly distinguished from the unaccented, 
by the peculiar stress of the voice upon them, are equally 
capable of marking the movement, and pointing out the 
regular paces of the voice, as the4ong ^Uables were by their 
quantity, among. the.Romans. 

When the feat are formed by an accent on vowels, they 
are exactly of the. same nature as the ancient feet, and have 
the same just quantity in their syllables. So that» in this 
respect, we have- all that the. ancients had, and something 
which they had not. We have, in fact, duplicates of each 
foot, yet with such a difference, as to fit ihem for different 
purposes, to be applied at our pleasure. 

Every foot has, from nature, powers peculiar to itself^ 
and it is upon the knowledge and right application of theto 
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powers^ tliAt tke pltotMOite and effect of nambei-s* chiefly depend. 
All feet used in- poeti*}; connist either of two, or of three 
syllables; and are reducible to eight kinds; fovr'bf two syl- 
lables, and four of three, as follows : 

inSSTLLABLB. , TRISYLLAfiLI. 

A Trochee " " A Dactyl T " " 

An Iambus "* An Amphibrach " 

Ac Sppndee " " An Anapaest *"'" 

A Pyrrhic*"' A Tribrach^"" 

A>Troehee bos the first syllable aecented, and the laR 
uttftccetifted : as, '' Hatd'dl, p^ttsh." 

An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the 
last accented: as, **• Betray, consist/' 

A Spondee has both the \?brds or syllables accented : 
as, '*The pale m65n." 

A Pyrrhic has both the wordsor syllables unaccented : 
as, "Oil th^ tall tree/' 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two 
latter unaccented : as, *^ liibdurer, possible/' 

Ah Amphibrach has the first and last* syllables un- 
accented, and the middle one accented: as, ** Delight- 
ful, dom^tic.'* 

An Anapaest has the first two syllables unaccented, 
and the last accented ; as, *'' Contravene, acquiesce/' 

A Tribrach has alV lis* syllable* unaccented : as, 
'* Num^rabl^, conquerable)" 

Some of these may be' denoifiinated principal feet ; as 
pieces of poetry may be ivholly, or chiefly formed of any 
of them. Sach are tlf^ Ikmbus, Trochee, Dactyl, and Ana- 
paest The otherft'may be tetsAhd* secondary feet; hecanse 
their chief use is to' diversify the taetAtn, and to iniiiroTe'the 
verse. 

We shall first explain the nature of the principal feet. 

IAMBIC y€t^i mfiy he' divided into several species, ac- 
cording to thefTittaiber Of'feet'or syllablclf of v.Hich they are 
compoBed. 
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1. The shortert form of the Engliah Iambic comuts of ui 
lambap, with an additional short syllable : as 

Disdaining, 

Complaining, 

Consenting, 

Repenting. 
We hare no poem of this measure, bat it may be met with in 
stanzas. The lamhas, with this addition, coincides with the 
Amphibrach. 

3. The second form of onr Iambic is also too short to be eoo- 
tinued through any great number of lines. It consists of two 
Iambuses, 

What place its here ! 

What scenes appear .' 

To roe the rose 

No longer glows. 
It sometimes takes, or may take, an additional short syllable ; 
as^ 

Up5n a mSuntiLia 
Beside a fountain, 

3. The third form consists of three Iambuses. 

In places far dr nSar, 
Or famous or obscure. 
Where wholesome is the air, 
Or where the most impure. 
It sometimes Admits of an additional short syllable : as, 
Our hearts n5 iSngSr langilisb. 

4. The fourtli form is made up of four Iambuses. 

And may at last my w^ary age. 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

5. The fifth species of English Iambic, consists of Jive lam 
buses. 

H5w I5y'd, h5w yalu'd 5nce, aiwils thee nOt, 

To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 
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B^ wise t^daj, 'tis madness iO d^fer ; 
Next day the fiktal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wbdom is pushed out of life. 

This is called the Heroic measare. In its simplest form [^ 
consists of five Iambuses ; b^ by the admission of other feet, 
as Trochees; Dactyls, Anapaests, &c. it is capable of many va- 
rieties. Indeed, most of the English common measures may 
be varied in the same way, as well as by the different position 
of their pauses. 

6. The sixth form of »our Iambic is commonly called the 
Alexandrine measure. It consists of six Iambuses. 

F6r thSu art biit 5f diist ; b^ hiimbl^ and b6 wise. 

The Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into heroic 
rhyme ; and when used sparingly, and with judgment, occa^ 
sions an agreeable variety. « 

Th^ seas shall waste, th^ skies m smGke d^cay. 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
But fix'd his word, his saving powV remains : 
Thjr realm/or ever lasts ^ thy own Messiah reigns* 

t. The seventh and last form 'of bur Iambic measure, is 
made up 6f seveti Iambuses. , 

Th£ L5rd d^scend^d fr5m abSve, and bGwM tb« heaflnt 
high. 

rhiswas anciently written in one line ; but it is now broken 
into two; the first containing four feet, and the second 
three : 

Wh^n aU thy mefcils, O my G6d ! 

My rising soul surTeys, 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 

Ib all ihese measures, the accents are to be 'placed on even 
syllables; and every line considered by itself, is, in general, 
more melodious, as this rule isAiore strictly observed. 
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TROCHAIC verse is of seveFal kiii«U* 

1. The short trochaic verse in oar language, consiAto of one 
Trochee and a long syllable. 

Tumult cease, 
Sink to peace. 

.This jneasure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be used 
oo.sehous occasions. 

3. The second English form of the Trochaic consists of 
4iD0 feet ; and is likewise so bri^, that it is rarely used for 
any yery serious purpose. 

By a fountain. 

•jit sometimes contains two feet «r troohees^ndlh an<a()ditioBal 
long syllable : as, 

in^Wdays(ifi5ld 

•F«iUe;i plainljy ,tqlfl. 

3. The third species consists of three trochees : as. 

When 5ur hearts are mQuruing. 
or of three trochees, with an additional long syllable : as, 

Ejl^tji^ss ^Qrtals tOil ibr jiOv^t^t ; 
Bliss in Tain from earth is sought ; 
Bliss, a native of the sky, 
Never wanders. Mortals, try ; 
There you cannot seek in vain ; 
For to se^k her is to g^n. 

4. The fourth Trochaic specifis consist^of /our trochees : as, 

ROund'Us r5ars the tempest iGud^r. 
This form may take an additional long syllicMe, as follows: 
Idl^ aAer dinner In his chair, 
Sat a farmer, ruddy, fat, and fair. 

Bat this measure is very uncommon. 
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5. The fiftli Trochlbic spweiM is lifcewise vneomMD. It is 
composed of five trochees. 

All that walk dn f5ot dr ride in chandts, 

All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 

6. Jthe sisBfch forka of the£iigliflli Troohftic ootasilto of six 
trochees: as. 

On a mountain, stretched ben^th a hOary wllldw, 

Lay a shepherd swain, and view'd the rolling billow. 

This seems to he the longest I'rochaic line that onr language 
admits. 

In all these Trocliaic measares, tiie accent is to be placed on 
the odd syllables. 

Hie DACTYLIC measure bcinjf rftyuncomtaon, wt shtfll 
giTe only one example of one species^f -H : 

Fr5m th^ I5w pleasures l&f this &ll^n nature, 

Rise we to higher, etc. 
ANAPuBSTIC yerses are divided into aeveral species. 
1. The shortest anapsdstic yerse mwtbe a smgle anapaests 
as, • 

Bat In vain, 

A Tfa«y complain. 
This measure is^ howvv«r, ambigfiotui ; for, by laying ite 
alreBB of the yoiee on the first and third syllables, we mif^t 
make a trochaic. And, therefore, the first and simplest 
form of oar 'genuine Anapelstic yerse, is made t^ wf Vio» Ana- 
psests: as. 

But his cOur&ge 'gan fail. 
For no arts could avail. 

This form admits of aa additioAal^hoxt «yllaUe. 
Th^n iuls courage *g&n fad him, 
For no arts could avail him. 
It. Hie second species cmisista x\(tf^ee Anap^etts. 

y* wCods, spread y5ur brtncb^s Jipace ; 
To your deepest ivcesses I >% ; 

1 would hide with the beasts of the ^haae, 
I would vanish from every eye. 
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T)b&b is m Tory pleasing measure, end mneli used, both in 
solemn and cheerfiil sabjects. 

S. The third kind of the English Anapaestic, consists of 
four Anapaests. 

May I gOvem my passions with abs51ute sway ; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 

This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end : as 

On the warm ch^ek 6f yQuth, smiles and rSsIs aire 
blending. 

The preceding are the different kinds of the principal feet, 
in tiieir more simple forms. They are capable of numerous 
TariationSy by the interaiixture of those feet with each other; 
and by the admission qf the secondary feet. 

We hare obserred, that English verse is composed of feet 
formed by accent; and that when the accent falls on vowels, 
the feet are equivalent to those foriiied by quantity. That the 
student may clearl|f perceive this difference, we shall produce 
a specimen of each kiilA. 

0'<^ heaps df ruins 8talk*d the stately hind. 

I^e we see the accent is upon the vowel in esith second 
syllable. In the following line, we shall find the same Iambic 
iliovement, btit formed by accent on consonants, except th^ 
last syllable. 

Then rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder dSwn. 

Here the time of the short accented syllables, is compen- 
sated by a short panse» at the end of each word to which they 
belong. 

m 

We now proceed to show the manner in which poetry is 
varied and improved, by the admission of secondary feet into 
its composition. 

Murmuring, and with him fled the shades of night. 

The first foot here is a Dactyl ; the rest are Iambics, 
O'er roiny ^ fr5zen, mdny a fiery Alp'. 
This line contains three Amphibrachs mixed with Iambics. 
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InnumerabK before th' Almighty's Arone. 
Hfere, in the second foot, we find a Tribrach. 

See the b5ld youth strdin up the threatening steep. 

In this line« the first foot is a Trochee; the second a 
genuine Spondee by quantity: the third a Spondee by ac- 
cent. 

In the following line, the first foot is a Pyrrhic, the second a 
Spondee. 

That 5n "wSak wings from far pursues your flight. 

From the preceding view of English versification, we may 
see what a copious stock of materials it possesses. For we 
are not onI;f itliowed the use of all the ancient poetic feet, in 
oar heroic measure, but we ^haye, as before obseryed, dupli- 
cates of each, agreeing in movement, though differing in 
measure *, and'which make different impressions on the ear ; 
an opulence peculiar to our language, and which is the sonrGe 
of a boundless variety. 

Of Poetical Pauses, 

•Th^re are two sorts of pauses, dne for sense, and one for 
melody, perfecdy distinct from each other. The former may 
be called sententialy the latter, harmonic pauses* 

The sentential pauses are those which are known to ns by 
the name of stops, and which have names given them; as the 
comma, semicolon, colon, and period. 

The hannonic pauses may be subdivided into the final 
pamse, and the casural pause. These sometimes coincide 
with the sentential pause, sometimes have an independent 
rtate, that is, exist where there is no stop in the sense. 

The final pause takes place at the end of the line, closes the 
▼erse, and marks the measure: the csesural divides it into 
equal or unequal parts. 

* Movement and measure are thai distinguished. Movement expresses 
ttJ^progresiiTe onier of tounds, whether from strong to weak, from long to 
abort, or vice versA. Meaturt signifies the proportion of time, both Innmuw 
aadpanses. h* 
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The £ii»l pA^se |M«Misye« *tlie vwiodyv vi^oirt interfering 
with the sense. For the pause itself perfectly markji t^ 
bou9<^ of the metre ^ an^ being pade onl^ b^ 9. sqflpepsipn of 
the voice, not bj anj change of note, it ean never affect the 
sense. This is not the only advantage gained to numfbers, 
by this final pause or fetop of suspension. It also prevents 
that monotony, that sameness of note at the end of lines, 
wlw^kt hojHrev/er pleasing to a rude, is disgusting to a delicate 
ear. For as this final pause has no peculiar note of its qwb, 
but,9jb{!r?>j7s .tajc^s |h^t which belongs to the pFecedi^ word, it 
changes contin^^ly with the matter, and is as various as the 
sense. 

It is the final pause which alone, on many occasions, 
marks the difference between prose and versftf which wiU 
be evident from the following arrangement of a few poetical 
lines. 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit of that for- 
bidden tree, whose mortal taste brought death into the 
world, and all our wo, with loss of Eden, till one greater 
man restore us, and re^^n th0 bUssfiU seat, sing heavenly 



muse I" 



. A stranger 4o the poeu would not easily discover that this 
Iras vene j bat wonld iakib it for poetii^ai prope. By property 
adjusting the final pause, we shidi xestore the passage to its 
true state of verse. 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brou^t death into the wArld, and all our wo, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. 
Sing, heavenly muse I 

These examples show the necessity of reading blank verse, 
in such a manner, as to make every line sensible to the ear : 
for, what is the use of melody, or for what end has the poet 
composed in verse, if, in reading his lines, we suppress his 
i^umbers, by omitting the final pause \ and degrade themj bj 
onr pronunciation, into mere prose ? 
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Urn CsMRurau iMmttonly on tke fotirfli, fifth, or nxtk 8jU»- 
Ue of lieroic Tone. 
On the fonrth qrllable, or at die end of the Second foot : as, 

The sflyer eel" in shining yolomes roIPd ; 

The yellow carp" in scales hedropp^d with gold: 

On the fifth syllable, or in the middle of the third foot : as. 

Round broken columns" claj^iing iyy twin'd, 
O^er heaps of ruin" stalk'd the stately hind. 

On the sixth sylimble, «r mt the end <Kf the third loot : as» 

Oh say what stranger cause" yet unexpWd, 
Could make a gentle belle" rgetl a lord. 

A line may be divided into ifaree portionn, by two caesuras 
as. 

Outstretched he lay" on the cold ground" and off 
Looked up to heaven. 

There is another mode of dividing lines, well suited to the 
nature of the couplet, by introducing semi-pauses, which di- 
vide the line into four ^uses. This semi-panse may be called 
a demucamreu 

The following lines admit o^ and exemplify it. 

Glows' while he reads" but trembles' as he writes. 
^ Reason' the card" but passion' is the gale. 

Rides' in the whirlwind" and directs' the stonn. 

QfMelodif, Hamumy, and Sxpr§8sum. 

Haying Mkown the general nature of feet and padMli, the 
eonstituent parts of yerse, we shall now point out, mora parti- 
oolariy, their use and importance. 

Melody, harmony, and expression, are the three great ol^ 
jects of poetic numbers. By melody, is meant, a pleasing 
effect produced on the ear, from an apt arrangement of the 
constituent paois of yerse, according to the laws of flieasure 
flUid moyement By harmony, an effect produced by an action 
of the mind, in comparing the different members of a yerse 
with each other, and perceiying a doe and beautifol proportion 
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between them. By expressioii, sncb ft choice and arrange- 
ment of the conatitaent parte of verse, bm serre to enforce and 
illoBtrate the thought or the sentiment. 

We shall consider each of these three objects in versifica- 
tion, both with respect to the feet and the pauses. 

1st, With reg^d to melody. 

From the examples which we haye given of verses com- 
posed in all the principal feet, it is evident that a consider 
able portion of melody is found in each of them, though in 
different degrees. Verses made np of pore Iambics have an 
excellent melody. 

That the final and esesoral pauses contribute to melody* 
cannot be doubted by any person who reviews the instances 
which we have already given of those pauses. To form 
lines of the first melody, the caesura must be at the end of 
the second, or of the third foot, or in the middle of the 
third. 

3d, With respect to harmony. 

Verses composed of Iambics have indeed a fine harmony ; 
but as the stress of the voice, in repeating such verses, is 
always in thO'Same places, that is, on every second syllable, 
such a uniformity would disgust the ear ^n a long succession ; 
and therefore such changes were sought for, as might introduce 
the pleasure of variety, without prejudice to melody; or which 
might even contribute to its improvement Of this nature 
was the introduction of the Trochee, to form the first foot of 
an heroic verse : as, 

FSvours t5 n6iie, td all sb^ smiles Extends, 
Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Each of these lines begins witii a Trochee ; the remaining 
feet are in the Iambic movement. In the toliowing line of the 
same movement, the fourth foot is a Trochee. 

All these 5ur n5ti5ns vain, seesaild derides. 

The next change admitted for the sake of variety, without 
prejudice to melody, is the intermixture of Pyrrhics and Spoo- 
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dees; in which, two impreinoiui in the one foot make' tip for 
the want o(one in the other; and two long syllaMeB compen- 
eate two ehort ones, so as to make the sum of the quantity «f 
the two feet, equal to two lambica 

On th^ green bank t5 l6ok int5 th^ clSar 
Sm5oth ^e thilt t5 me seem*d another sky. 

SlQod rulM stSod vast inf uiitude cdnfin'd. 

The next variety admitted is that of the Amphibrach. \ 

Which many & bard h&d cfaiuntSd mkaf & day. 

In this line, we find that two of the feet are Amphibrachs; 
and three, Iambics. 

We have before shown that the csesnra improves the me- 
lody of verse ; and we shall now speak uf its other more 
important office, that of being the chief sunrce of harmony 
in numbers. 

The first and lowest perception of harmony, by means of 
the ceesura, arises from comparing two members of the same 
line with each other, divided in the manner to be seen in 
the instances before mentioned ; because the beauty of pro- 
portion in the members, according to each of these divisions, 
is founded in nature ; being as one to two— two to three— 
or three to two. 

The next degree arises from comparing the members of 
a couplet, or two contigaoas lines : as. 

See the bold youth" strain up the threatening steep. 
Rush thro^ the thickets" down the valleys sweep. 

Here we find the caesura of the first line, at the end of the 
second foot ^and in the middle of the third foot, in the last 

line. 

Hang o'er their coursers' heads" with eager speed. 
And earth rolls back" beneath the flying steed. 

In this couplet, the caesura is at the end of the third fool, 
in the first line j and of the second, in the latter line. 
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Tk» MoX yurecptkioB 4i Iimwmj ium from «omp«riiig 
^ gxenUr Bunb^r «f UiMi,fttd •kwrying the r«Mm ?••■ 
^artMHi of ik« Aoiqikte to Mch •tikr, io poidl; «f Rmtlmri^ 
and diTenity : as, 

Thy foreits WomUoir" Mui % jermi Mtpcali^ 
At once tbe menarcliV and tba jniae'^ taaiiv 
Innte my lays." Be present Sylvan maids^ 
Unloek ytmr wpnagif and open all your shades. 

Not half 40 swift" the trenfbimg doves can fly^ 

Wh»n th»ja<|r^ a««ile" tobii^M tileii^isb)r; 

Not half so swiftly" the fierce eagle moves, 

When fhrongh the clouds" he drives Uie tremblinjg^ dove& 

In this way, the comparison of lines varumaljr ai^rtioned 
by the three different seats of the csesnrsv n&y h» the sooroe 
of a great variety of harmony^ consistent with the finest 
melody. This is still increased by the introduction of tw« 
caesuras, - and much more by that of semi-pauses. The 
semi-pauses double every where the terms of comparison ; 
give a more distinct view of the whole and the parts; afford 
new proportions of measurement, and an ampler scope for 
diversity and equality, those sources of beauty in harmony. 

Warms' in the sun" refreshes' in the breeze. 
Glows' in the stars" and blossoms' in the trees; * 

Lives' through all life" extends through all extent, 
Spreads' undivided" operates' unspent. 

Sd. The last olject in Tendficatkm regards expreasioB. 

When men express llieir sentiments by words, they na^. 
turaUy fall into that sort of awvemeat of the voice, which is 
consonant to that produoed by the emotion in the Band; aad 
the Dactylic or Anapaestic, the Trochaic, Iambic, or Spondaic, 
prevails even in common discourse, according to the differ- 
ent nature of the sentiments expressed. To imitate nature, 
therefore, the poet, in arranging his words in the artificial 
c«i9aBiti0n ef vene, must take care to make the moveqient 
correspond to the sentiment, by^ the proper use of the 
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aewtfuH kindt «£ £dti: umI diii is Ae finBttad mots genenl 
mmiQB'Oi e^pnflsioB in avmbera. 

That a jndliciow naiiagtiMBt 4if ike £iet wmA ptMet, any 
be peculiarly eiq»|pflKiv« of jpiu^qlar i>p«mtof ««d aenti- 
ments, will sofficiepily appear ta ^9 Jle«ii9ec» ]by iTliMr select 
examples w^r ^Ach -of those hea4s» 

In the following instance, the T«st 4im»ntions <)f Satan 
are shown by an uncommon succession d long syllables, 
which detain us to surrey the huge arch fiend, in his fixed 
posture. 

SQ stretcb*d out huge m length the arch fi^od laj. 

The mjd «*a»9}4> >aSbi4s inatMoes of the pawer af a 
Trochee beginning, a line, when succeeded by an iMulMMk 

,, ,, w.w w. t . » mid sbfMir within 

Ligb^ /^, ibis S9I ' P9 whwi a prowVi^ yrM 

The Trochee which begins ihe line shows Siitea in the 
act of lighting: th^ Jl^iQibijs that ioMown, fixes hiv^* 
*' Lights (^u bis f$et." 

The same artifice, in the begioniag 4if (be next line, 
makes us see the wolf— ^' leap 0^^ $M Uuee.^-^But as 
the mere act of leaping over the fence, is not the only 
circumstance to be attended to^ but also the facility with 
wbicb it is^done, this is strongly marked, not only by 
tbe smooth foot which follows — *^ witb ease**— itself very 
expressive, but likewise by a Pyrrbic preceding tbe last 
foot— -^* int5 tb^ f51d"— wblcb indeed carries tbe wolf— 
«« witb ease mt5 tb« f6ld." 

The following instances show the effects produced by 
csesuras, so placed as to divide the line into very unequal 
portions : such as that after the first, and before the last 
■emipede. 

■ — .^>— thus with the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day" or the sweet approach of oTen or monit 
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Here tli« Minra after the first eemipede Day, stopB ns 
unexpectedly, and forcibly impreflses the imagination with 
the- greatneaB of the author's loss, the loss of sight* 

No sooner had th' Aknighty ceas'd, but all 
T%e mnltitade of angels, with a shout 
Loud" as from numbers without number^' sweet 
As from blest Toices uttering joy.— • 

There is something very striking in this uncommon caesora, 
which suddenly stops the reader, to reflect on the importance 
of a particular word. 

We shall dose the subject, with an example containing 
'the united powers of many of the principles which ha^e been 
explained. 

Dire w^s the t69sing' deep the grSans' Despair* 
Tended the sick' busiest from coiich to coiich' 
And Ov^r th^m triumphant death' his diri' 
Shook' but d^lay*d t5 strike. 

Many of the rules and observations respecting Prosody, 
are taken from ** Sheridan's Art of Reading ;*' to which bo^ 
the Compiler refers the ingenious student;, for more extensive 
information on the subject 
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PvHCTUATioN is the art of dividing a written 
composition into sentences^ or parts of sentences, 
by points or stops, for the purpose of marking the 
different pauses 'which the sense, and an accurate 
pronunciation reqtnre. 

The comma represents the shortest pause ; the 
Semicolon, a pause double that of the cqmma : 
the Colon, double that of the semicolon ; and the 
Period, double that of the colon. 

Exercises, p. 141. Key, p. 111. 

The precise quantity or duration of each pante, cannot 
be defined; for it yaries with the time of 4he wh^e. The 
game composition may be rehearsed in a quicker or a dow& 
time ; bat the proportion between the pauses shoold- be ever 
invariable. 

. In order more clearly to determine the proper application 
of the points, we mnst distingnish between an imperfect 
pArasCy a simple sentence, and a compound sentence. 

An imperfect phrase contains no assertion, or does not 
amount to a proposition or sentence f a^ ^ Therefore ; in 
haste ; studious of praise." » 

A simple sentence has but one subject, and one finite 
verb, expressed or implied : as, ** Temperance preserves 
health.'' 

A compound sentence has jd^w than one subjectj or one 
finite verb, either expressed or understopd, or it consists of 
two or more simple sentences connected together: as, ^Oood 
nature mends and beautifies all objects ;" ^ Virtue refines the 
affections, but vice debases them.'* 

In a sentence, the subject and the verb^ or either of them 

' * Af punctuation is intended to aid botb the aense, and the prononciation 
oB a Mntence, it could not hare been excIudTvly discuised under the part of 
Syntax, or of Proaodf. The nature of the tutEJect* iftaejitent nnd importance, 
and the grauimatical knowledge which it precuppoae0> have induced jut ta 
luke it a distinct and subseQuent article. 
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may 1m aocompuiM ^rifli serenl wSjamiciB : as, the object^ 
the end, the circnmitaiioe of time, place, manner, and the 
4a»: •and flievabjeettir terh may be either immediately tcoii- 
jMCted m& tbem, ilr mediately ; thai 10, by being cenneeted 
with aomething which ia coimeoted with some othei-, and so 
cm : as, '^ The mind, onoccnpiad with useful knowledge, be- 
comes a magaxine of trifles and foUies." 

Members of sentences may be divided into simple and com- 
pannd inembeflC Bee page 137. 

CHAPTER I. 
0/the CqHKjU 

The Comma usually . separates those parts of a 
sentence, which^ though very closely connected 
in sense and constmcfion, require a pause be- 
tween Uiem. 

Exercises, p. 141. Key, p. 111.' 

Rule l With respect to a simple sentence, the several 
words of which it consists have so near a relation to £ach 
other, that, in general, no points are requisite, except a full 
stop at the end of it : as, ** The fear of Che Lord is the begin- 
ning d wisdom ;*' ''Eyery part of matter swarms with living 
creatures.** 

A simple sentence, howerer, when it is a long one, and 
the nominative case is accompanied with inseparable ad- 
juncts, may admit of a pause immediately before tiie verb : 
as, ** The good taste of the present age, has not allowed us to 
ne^ect the cidtivation of *&e English language;" *'To be 
totally indifferent to praise or censure, is a real defect in 
diaracter.'** 

■RCLS n. When the connexion cff Ihe different parts of a 
simple sentence is interrupted 'by an imperfect plirase, a 
comma is usuafly introduced before the beginning, and at the 
end of tlus phrase: as, *^I remember, with grtUiktde^ 
goodness to me ;* ^£Gs work ia^ m manif reipeef^, very i 
poiiMt. it Ab, 'tktntfitre, net mutih approved.** Btit when 
(hevB interruptions are slight and unimportant, the conaa 
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is better omitted; «8, "** Flattery it eertaifsly pemicioiuiy' 
'^ There is surely a pleasure in beneficence.^ 

Tn the generality <tf compoimd sentences, ij&ere is-'fre<iaent 
oecasion for commas. This ^11 appear from iSie ibllowfiig 
rdes ; some of vhidi «pply to-simple/as well as^to compomid 
sentences. 

Rule ui. When two or more nouns occur iniihe same con- 
struction, they are parted ^yu comma: as^*^ Reason^ Tirtne, 
answer one sretft aim;^ ''The -husband, wife, and «3iildreB^ 
suffered extremely;"* ** They took away th^ir fmrnitore, 
clothes, and stock in trade ^"'^'He ia altemat^lysopported by 
his father, his unc)e>.aDd bis elder %rotfaer.** 

Trem this nfle 4here is «ios% an exception, with regard to 
two nouns dlosely connected 'by a ooivj unction: as, ''Virtue 
and vice 'form a strong cmrtrast to ea<ih other:" ** liber- 
tines call religion bigotry or superstition ; " ** There is a 
•atural difference 'between ineiit and demerit, virtue and 
Ttce, wisdom andfiSlSj,^ But if "flte jiarts connected are not 
lAiort, -a comma ^may be inserted, though l!ie conjunction 
is expressed: as,**'4Etomances muy'be said to be miserable 
rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives to evil;" "Intemper- 
ance destroys the strei^th df «ur bodies, and the vigour of 
our minds.** 

'RtJLB IV. Two or more ttdjedSves belonging to ihe 'same 
substantive are likewise separated ^by commas: tM, ^ Plain, 
Honest truth, wants no artificial coveting ; " *" David was a 
brave, wise, and 'f^ious man^;" ^ A woman, gentle, sensible, 
weQ-edocatod, and religious^" '"The tttort hmocent-iJleasures 
are the aweetest, the moet rational, ^ most affecting, «id the 
most lasting.*' 

But two adjectives, immediately couneded %y « conjunc- 
tion, are not separated by a comma: as, ''True worfli is mo- 
dest and retired;" "Truth is fair and artless, aimple and 



« A« a cfMitideniMe pmm» fat pnonniMsiailteD, is nscMssagr tefsiBeii 
a»lp an #tt>» verb, »4:oimaa should IM iiMeBt«d^94tn«l«it. Bat m no paoie 
is allowable between the lact adjectire and the noon, under Role IV. the 
comma ia there pr<H)erIy ontftted. 

Bee Wj|iI4CIHI» tlltmmu pfMhctUUm. 
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fEaeere, uniform and conaiiteiit ;" ** We mwt be wiie or foolish ; 
there is no medinm." 

RvLE v. Two or more Terbs, having the same nominatiye 
caee, and immediatelj £>Ilowing one another, are also separ 
rated by commaa : aa, ^Virtue snppurti in adTersitj, mode- 
rates in proqperitjr;'' "In a letter, we may advise, exhort, 
comfort^ revest, and discuss.^ 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, are an 
exception to the above role : as, ''The study of natural his> 
tory eiqpands tmd eleyates the mind ; " "Whether we eat or 
drink, labour or deep, we should be moderate.** 

Two or more participles are subject to a similar rule, and 
«xceptiim: as, ''A man, fearing, serving, and loving his 
Creator ; " ^ He was happy in being loved, esteemed, and re- 
spected ; " ** By being admired and flattered, we are often cor- 
rupted." _ 

RuiiB VL Two or more adverbs immediately succeeding 
one another, must be separated by commas : as, ^* We are 
fearfully, wonderfully framed;" '^ Success generally depends 
*on acting prudently, steadily, and vigorously, in what we un- 
dertake." 

But when two adverb^, are joined by a coigunction, they 
are not parted ly the comma : as,- ** Some men sin deliberately 
OM? presumptuously;" ''There is no middle state; we must 
live virtuously or viciously." 

RuLB vn. When participles are figUowed by something 
that depends on them, they are generally separated from the 
rest of the sentence by a comma: as^ "The king, approving 
the plan, put it in execution ; " " His talents,/oniMdf /or great 
enierpriaes, could not fail of rendering him conspicuous ; " 
''.All mankind compose one family, assembled under the eye 
of one common Father." 

RiKJE vm. When a coigunction is divided by a phrase or 
sentence from the verb to which it belongs, such intervening 
phrase has usually a comma at each extremity: as, "They 
set out early, and, before the close of day, arrived at the des- 
tined place." 

Rule ix. Exprenions in a direct address, are separated 
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from the rest of the sentence by commas : as, " My aan^ give 
me thy heart;" ** I am obliged to yon, my friends, for your 
many faTonrs." 

Rule x^ The case absolute, and ihe infinitive mood ab- 
solnte^^are separated by commas from the body of the sen- 
tence : as^ ^ His father dying, he succeeded to the estate ;" 
** At length, their ministry performed, and race well run, 
they left the world in p^ace;" *^ To confess the tmth, I was 
much in fault" 

RuLB Z|. Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to other 
nouns in the same case, by way of explication or illustration, 
when i^ccompanied with adjuncts, are set off by commas : as, 
** Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was eminent for his zeftl 
and knowledge ;" ** The butterfly, child of the summer, 
flutters in the sun." 

But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper name, 
they are not divided : as, '* Paul the apostle;" " The em- 
peror Antoninus wrote an excellent book." 

Rule xil Simple members of sentences eonn^cted by com- 
paratives, are for the most part distinguished by a comma: as^ 
" As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so doth ray soul 
pant after thee ;" ** Better is a dinner of herbs with love, than 
a stalled ox and hatred with it." 

If the members in comparative sentences are short, the 
comma is, in general, better omitted : as, ^ How much better 
is it to get wisdom than gold !" '* Mankind act oftener from 
caprice than reason." 

Rule xin. When words are placed in opposition to each 
other, or with some marked variety, they require to be dis- 
tinguished by a comma : as, 

" Tho' deep,' yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without overflowing, full." 

^ Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often found, 
not only in union wiih, but in opposition iOy the views and 
conduct of one another." 

Sometimes when the word with which the last preposi- 
tion agrees, is single, it is better to omit the comma before 
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iU as, " Manjr stateB were in alliance unth, and under the pro- 
tection o/ Rome." 

Tbe same rule and restriction most be applied when two 
or more nouns refer to the same prepositions as, " He was 
composed both under the threatening, and at the approach, 
o/a cruel and lingering death;" " He was not only the king, 
but the father of his people^" 

Rtlexiv. a remarkable expression, or a short obser- 
vation, somewhat in the manner of a quotation^ majr be 
properly marked with a comma : as, *^ It hurts a^ man's pride 
to say, I do not know;" " Plutarch calls lyings the vice of 
slaves." 

RuiiB XY. Relative pronouns are connective words, and 
generally admit a comma before them: as, '^ He preaches 
sublimely, who lives a sober, righteous, and pious life;" 
'' There is no charm inthe female sex, which can supply the 
place of virtue." 

But when two members, or phrases, are closely connected 
by a relative, restraining the general notion of the antece- 
dent to a particular sense, the comma should be omitted : as, 
'* Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue must make ;" " A 
man who is of a detracting spirit, will misconstrue the most 
innocent words that can be put together." In the latter ex- 
ample, the assertion is not of *' a man in general," but of " a 
man who is of a detracting spirit ;" and, therefore, they should 
not be separaited. 

The fifteenth rule applies equally to cases in which the re- 
latiw is not expressed, but understood: as, " It was from 
piety, warm and unaffected, that his morals derived strength ;" 
*' This sentiment, habitual and strong, influenced his^whole 
conduct," In both of these examples, the relative and verb 
which was, are understood. 

RuLBXVi. A simple member of a sentence, contained 
within another, or following another, must be distinguished 
by the comma : as, ** To imptove time whilst we are bless- 
ed with health, will smooth the bed of sickness ;" " Yery 
often, while we are complaining of Ihe vanity, - and the 
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evils of human li&) we maki that Tanil^p, aad wtt ixusMse 
those eTik." 

If, however, the members sueceeding'each oiher, are V1817 
closely connected, the comma i» nnnecessaiT;: a% ^ Revelation 
tells ns how we may attain happiness.'' 

When.a verb in the infinitive mood, foUowis its. governing; 
vorb, with several words between them^ those wordsi should 
generally have a comma at the end of' them.: as> ^ It . iU 
becomes good and wise men, to oppose and degradftone 
another." 

Several verbs in the infinitive moody havitng a. commen 
dependence^ and sncceeding one another^ are alsoi divided 
by commas: as, ^To relieve the indigent; to comfbrtithe 
afflicted,, to protect the innocent, to rewacd. the deserviagv 
are humane and noble employments.'' 

RuiiB XVII. When the verb to be is followed by a verb in 
the infinitive mood, which, by transposition,, mig^t be mafle 
the nominative case ta it, the former is genarally separsfted 
from the latter verb, by a comma: as, ^ The- mosly obvioas 
remedy is, to withdraw from all asseoiatioos witkbad men<;*' 
^The first and most obvious remedy agaiast the infection) 
is, to withdraw from all associations with bad men.'' 

Rule xvm. When adjuncts or circumstances are of im- 
portance, and often when the natural order of them is in- 
verted, they may besAt'off'by commas: as, ^ Virtue must be 
formed and supported, net by unfrequent acts,. bat by daily 
and repeated exertions.*' ** Vices, like shadows, towards the 
evening of life, grow great and monstrous." ^ Our interests 
are interwoven by threads innumerable;" "By threads in- 
numerable, our interests are interwoven." 

Rindi XDCb Where a, verb* is underatood, a comma may 
often be properly introduced. This is a general rule, which, 
besides comprising some of the preceding rules, will apply 
to many cases not determined by any of them : as, " From 
law arises security; from security, curiosity ; from curiosity,, 
knowledge." In this example, the verb "arises" is>undeci« 
stood before "curiosity" and "knowledge;" at which word* 
a considerable pause is necessary. 
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RiTLB XX. The words, nay, m>, hence, againy first, secondly ^ 
formerly, now, lastly, once more, above all, on the contrary, 
in the next place, in short, and all other words and phrases 
of the same kind, must generally be separated from the cod> 
text by a comma: as, ''Remember thy best and first friend; 
formerly, the supporter of thy infancy, and the gaide of thy 
childhood; nowy the goardian of thy yonth, and the hope of 
thy coming years ;** '* He feared want, hence, he oyer-Talned 
riches ;" " This conduct may heal the difference, nay, it may 
constantly preyent any in future;^' "Finally, I shall only 
repeat what has been often justly said '," ** If the spring 
put forth no blossoms, in summer there will be no beauty, and 
in autumn, no fruit; so, if youth be trifled away without 
improTement, riper years may be contemptible, and old age 
miserable/' 

In many of the foregoing rules and examples, great regard 
must be paid to the length of the clauses, and the proportion 
which they bear to one another. An attention to the sense 
of any passage, and to the clear, easy communication of i<^ 
will, it is presumed, with the aid of the preceding rules, 
enable the student to adjust the proper pauses, and the places 
for inserting the commas. 

CHAPTER 11. 
Of the Sbmicoloit. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a com- 
pound sentence into two or more parts, not so 
closely connected as those which are separated 
by a comma, nor yet so little dependent on each 
other, as those which are distinguished by a colon. 

Exercises, p. 160. Key, p. 121. 

Tax semicolon is sometimes used, when the preceding 
member of the sentence does not of itself give a complete 
sense, but depends on the following clause : and sometimes 
when the sense of that member would be complete without 
tike concluding one: as in the following instances: "As thd 
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denre of approbation, when it works according to reason^ 
improTOS the amiable part of our species in ever^ thing that 
is laudable \ so nothing is more destmctiTe to them -when 
it is governed bj yanity and folly." 

" Experience teaches ns, that an entire retreat from world- 
ly affairs^ is not what religion requires } nor does it eyeir 
enjoin a long retreat from them.** 

^Straws swim, upon the surface; but pearls lie at the 
bottom." 

^ Philosophers assert, that Nature is unlimited in her 
ojperations; that she hasineibaustible treasures in reserve j 
that knowledge will always be progressive ; and that all future 
generations will continue to make discoveries, of which W9 
have not the least idea." 

CHAPTER m. 
Of the COLOK. 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two 
or more parts, less connected than those which 
are separated by a semicolon ; but not so inde- 
pendent as separate distinct sentences. 
Exercises, p. 152. Key, p. 15^. 

The Colon may be properly applied in the three foUowing 
eases, 

1. When a member of a sentence is complete in itself, but 
followed by some supplemental remark, or further illustration 
of the subject: as, ''Nature felt her inability to extricate her 
self from the consequences of g^ilt : the gospel reveab the 
plan of Divine interposition and aid." ''Nature confessed 
some atonement to be necessary : the gospel discovers that 
the necessary atonement is made." 

3. When several semicolons have preceded, and a still 
greater pause is necessary, in order to mark ttie connecting 
or ' concluding sentiment: as, "A divine legislator, uttering 
his voice from heaven; an almighty governor, stretching 
forth his arm to punish or reward ; informing us of perpe- 
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tiud rest prepared hereafter for the rig^hteoiu^ and of indl^- 
natioii and wrath awaiting the wicked : these are the coa» 
sideratienB which overawe the world, which rapport integrity; 
and check guilt." 

8. The colon is commonlj nsed when an example, a quoti^ 
tion, or a speech is introduced: as, ''The Scriptures give ua 
an amiable representation of the Deity, in these words: 'Ciod 
is loye.^^ ''He was often heard to say: 'I haye done with 
the world, and I am willing to leave it* " 

The propriety of using a colon, or semicolon, is sometimes 
determined by a conjunction's being expressed, or not ex- 
pi^essed: as, ''Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of perfect 
happiness : there is no such thing in the world,** ^ Do not 
flatter yourselves with the hope of perfect happiness ; for there 
is no such thing in the world.'' 

CHAPTER IV. 

Of the Peuod. 

When a sentence is complete and independent, 
and not cbnnectied in constrnction with the fol- 
lowing sentence^ it Is marked vith a Period. 

Exercises, p. 154. Key, p. 125. 

Some sentences are mdependent of each other, both in their 
-^ense and construction : as, ^ Fear Gpd. Honour the king. 
Have charity towards all men.'' Others are independent only 
in their grammatical construction: as, '' The Snpreiae Being 
changes not, either in his desire to promote our happiness, or 
in the plan of his administration. One light always shines 
upon us, from above. One clear and direct path is alway« 
pointed out to man.** 

A period may sometimes be admitted between two sen-* 
teuces, though they are joined by a disjunctive or copulative 
conjunction. For the quality of the point does not always 
4epend on the connective psgrticle, but on the sense and struc^ 
ture of sentences : ad, ^ Recreations, though they may be of 
an innocent kind, require steady government, to keep them 
within n due and limited province. But such as are of an 
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vrrefmlar aQd vicioius iJA^re^ ajre not to be goyom^d, bat to^be 
Jbanisbed frbm every well^regolated mind.'' 

"^ He who lifts himself up to tbe obserration and notice of 
the woxld, is^ of all mepi, the least likelj t^ ayoid censure. 
For he draws upon himself ^ thopsand eyes, that wiU narroWy 
inject hupt in eyery pmrt.^ 

J%e pcariod shofild be luied alter .eveiy ^MKr^svAated w«rd : 

as, "M.S. P.S. N.B. A.D. O.S. N.S." &o. 

» 

CHAPTER V. 

Of the Dash, Notes q/Tnteebogation and ExctA^iA- 

TION, etiC, 
Kxercises, p. 156. Key, p. 128. 

THE DASH. 

Toe Dash, ^umgh often used improperiy by hasty and 
incoherent writers, may be introduced with propriety, 
where the sentence breaks off abruptly ; where « significant 
panse is required ; or where there is an nnexpected tarn in 
the seBtiment: as, " If ihou •art he, so mnch respected 
once — ^bnt, oh! how fallen! how degraded !** "If acting 
conformably to the will of our Creator ; — ^if promoting the 
weHiure of anankind around us ; — if securing oar own hap- 
piness $*«<*Mre <dijects of the highest moment;— then we are 
loudly cali'^d upon, to cultivate and extend the great interests 
of re^M aad yiitue." 

** Here lies the great False marble, where ? 

Toothing but sordid dust lies here.'' 

'Besides the points which mark the pauses in discourse, 
there are others, which denote a different modalation of 
Yoke, in eorrespoiidence to the sense. These are. 

t 

The Interrogation point, ? 
^e Bxdamation point, ! 
The Parenthesis, ( ) 

imSfSKBOOATlOIS. 

A.npleofkltffKa^tion is used at the e»d of an intenro- 
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I^tire sentence; that is, when a qaestion is asked: as, 
"Who will accompany me?* "Shall we always be 
friend9 V* 

Qaestions wluch a person asks himself in contemplation, 
ou^ht to be tenninated by points of interrogation: as^ 
** Who adorned the heavens with such exquisite beauty ?" 
'' At whose command do the planets perform their constant 
revolutions?* ' , 

A point of interrogation is improper after sentences which 
•re not questions, but only expressions of admiration, or of 
sapie other emotion. 

** How many instances haTO we of chastity and excellence 
in the fair sex !** 

** With what prudence does the son of Sirach advise us in 
the choice of our companions !" 

A note of interrogation should not be employed, in eases 
where it is only said a question has been asked, and> where 
the words are not used as a question. ^ The Cypriana asked 
me, why I wept* To give this sentence the interrogative 
form, it should be expressed thus : ** The Cyprians said to 
pie, * Why dost thou weep ?' * 

BXCLAMATION. 

Tl^e noate of Exclamation is applied to expressions of 
sudtien emotion, surprise, joy, grief, &c. and also to invo- 
cations or addresses: as, '' My friend! this conduct 
amazes me* ** Bless the Lord, O my soul ! and forget not 
all his benefits .'* 

'' Oh ! had we both our humble state maintained, 
And safe in peace and poverty remained i* 

''.Hear me, O Lord ! for thy loving kindness is great !* 

It is difficult, in some cases, to distinguish between an 
interrogative and exclamatory 8ente^ce ; but a sentence, in 
which any wonder or admiratipn is caressed, and no 
answer either expe^cted or inspUed, may be always properly 
terminated by a note of exclamation: as, ''How much 
vanity in the pursuits of men!* " Who can sufficiently ex- 
press the goodness of our Creator !* ** What is more amiable 
thati virtue !* 
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Hie intenogation and exclamation points are indetenni- 
nate aa to their qnantitj 6r time^ and may be eqahralent in 
tkat reipect to a aemicolon, a colon, or a period, as the sense 
aaj ra^ire. They mark an eleyation of the voice. 

T|i6 utility of the points of Interrogation and Exclama- 
tioDy i^paara from the following examples, in which the 
meaniqg ia aignified and discria|inated solely by the pointa 

^What condescension.'^ 

^What condescension?" 

** How c^at was the sacrifice !" 

*' How great was the sacrifice ? " « 

FABSNTQE8I8. 

A Pwanlhena is a clause containing some necessary inforw 
naftioiiy or naefiid remark, introduced into the body of a 
aentanoe obliqnaly, and which may be omitted without in- 
Jwing tha grammatical construction : as^ 

* bow than this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
' ViMte alone is happiness below.'' * 

^ And waa the ransom paid? It was ; and paid 
(What can exalt his bounty more?) for thee.'' 

** To gam a pofthnmous reputation, is to saye four or fire 
lottora (for wiiat ia a name besides ?) from oblirion." " Know 
ya not^ hrsdtMn^ (finr I speak to them that know the law,} 
how that the law hath dominion over a man as long as he 
liTethr 

' If the ineideBlal danae is short, or perfectly coincides 
with the rest of the sentence, it y not proper to use the 
parenthetioal oharaetere. The following instances are there- 
Una improper vms of the parenthesis. '' Speak you (who 
assr) hai wonders ill the deep." " Every planet (as the 
Creator has made nothing in vain) is most probably inha- 
Inted." '^He foond them asleep again; (for their eyes were 
heavy;) neither knew they what to answer him." 

The parentfieiia marks a moderate depression of the voice, 
and may be aeooHpanied with every point which the sense 
woold require^ if the parenthetical characters were omitted. 
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H onglit to terminate with the Mine kind of ttop wiiich tlie 
itoember hu, that precedes it ; and to o^nteki that trtop witkSa 
the parenthetical marks. We munt, holster, eltc^ caMM 
of interrogation and exclamation: as, *' While they iHidi to 
please, (and why shAnld they not in^h it?) they disdaiil dis* 
honourable means.*' **It was represented By an tftfakkgy; 
(Oh, how inadeqaate !) whichr was bo¥nyw«d ftMr pk^fMnik.* 
See the Octavo Grammar^ on Mis tntl^oeti 

There are other ohaFsetera fHnch aie frfe^ttently made 
use of in composition, and wliok may be ci^ained in this 
place, Wz. 

An Apostrophe, marked ihns ' is nsed to abbreviate, or 
shorten a word : as* Hie for ii U; tho* for though ; e*^ for 
even; jud^d tor judged. Its chief nse is to showdi^ geni< 
tire case of nouns: as, "A man^s property; a woman's 
ornament" 

A Caret, marked thus *' is placed where sdtne *W(M hap- 
pens to be left oat in writing, attd which is hiie^d over 
the line. This mark is also caHed a circMuiiex» vHwIi "(ilaced 
OTer a particular To«rei, to denote a long' sjQMIle : aa, 
'' Saphr&tm." ; r • > 

A Hyphen* maiked thus - m empbyad in coDliaatil|g!iNai« 
pomdad wards; as^ "Lap-dog, taa^pot^ pra*«aiaMcj»i setf> 
lofe, to-morrow, mother-in-laWk^ 

It is also used when a word is diWded, and the 4)iai#lr 
part is written or printed at the end of o«a Kmm^ aid lAie 
latter part at the beginning of aaotheV' in ihiscMtf* it ia 
placed at the end of the first line^ not.«it the bifgilinAi^iDfi tha 
second. 

The Acate Accent^ marked tiws ' : na "^Femoif^,'' Tha; Gilki^a 
thoa ' : as^ ** Favour." 

In Englbh» tlie accentoal mai^ks are chie4|r ustdin ^^e^, 
ing-books and ^Uotionanes, ip mrnrk the tyUiUel whifoh ra^ 
qnira a particalar s^ss of tiM yoke in prtnakiaiMiaik 

T^e stress ia laid on long aad ahoiil sgrttablas iAdiseiiiia* 
natel;^. Ia order to distiagaish the ana firtim (ha i>thmr» hsma 
writers of dictionaries hare placed the grave on the former. 
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wad th^ tt^JUte od Um kUer, in this mftniier: *'Minof, iiune»> 
ril, lively, liyed, mal, river." 

The proper mark to distinguish a long syllable, is 
this ': as, " RUsy :" and a short one this " : as, " Fdlly." 
This last mark is called a breye. ^ 

A Diaeresis, thus marked ", consists of two points placed 
oyer one of the two ybwels that would otherwise make a diph- 
thong, and paits them into two syllables: as> ^'Creator, 
coiidjator, aerial.'* 

A Section, marked thus ^ is the division of a diflconrae, 
flOr chapter, ^to leqs parts or portions. 

A Paragraph ^ denotes the beginning of a new aa^iect, or a 
sentence not connected with the foregoing. This character ia 
chiefly used in the Old and New Testaments. 

A Qaotation "^\ Two inverted commaa are generally 
placed at the heginaiag of a phrase or a passage, which ii 
qveted or transcribed from the speaker or author in his ewB 
words; and two commas in their direct position, are placed 
at the cemclnsion : as^ 

** The proper stady of maiduiid is man." 

Cfelchets or Brackets [ ] serve to encloas a word or senteUGS^ 
which is to be explained in a note, or the explanation itself 
or a word er a seatenoe whieh is intended te eopply some 
dsficieney, er to rectify some mistake. 

Anlndex or Hand flpC^points out a remarkaUe passage or 
something tibat requires particular attenliont 

A Brace ? is used m poetry at tie end of a triplet or 

three lines, which have the same rhyme 

Braces are also used to connect a number of words with one 
eommon term, and ue introduced to prevent a repelHioB in 
writing or printing. 

An Asterisk, or little star*, directs the reader to some 
ante in. the margin, or at the beltetn jsf the page. Two or 
three asterisks generally denote the omission of someletteiS'ni 
ft word, or of some bolder indelicate expression, or some de- 
beiia tiie manuscript. 
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• An EUi]Jina*— — is ilso uae'd, wlien tome letters in a word, 
or some words in. avene^ are omitted: as, ''The k—g," £or 
''the king." 

An Obelisk, which i» marked thas-)*, and Parallels tlias||, 
together with the letters of the alphabet, and figures, are osed 
as references to the mai^n, or bottom of the page. 

P4BAG1UFB8. 

It may not be improper to insert, in this place, a few gene- 
ral directions respecting the division of a composition into 
paragraphs. 

Different snbjects, nnless they are rerj short, or rery 
numerons in small compass, should be separated into para- 
graphs. 

When one subject is continued to a considertible Jength, 
the larger divisions of it should be put into paragraphs. And 
it wiU hare a good effect to form the breaks, when it can 
properly be done, at sentiments of the most weight, or that 
call lor peculiar attention. 

The facts, premises, and conclusions, of a sulject, some- 
times naturally point out the separations into paragraphs ; 
and- each of these, when of great length, will again require 
subdivitioiis at the most distinctiye parts. 

In cases which require a connected subject to be formed 
into seToral paragraphs, a suitable tarn of expression, ezhU 
biting the connexion of the broken parts, will give beauty 
and force to the division. See the Octavo Orammar, 

nouEcnoNB ribfbctiro the UBS or capital 

ISTTBRS. 

Exercises, p. 154. Key, p. 12S. 

It was formerly the custom to begin every noun with a 
capital : but as this practice was troublesome, and gave the 
Wfitilig or printing a crowded and confused appearance, it 
has been discontinued. It is, however, very proper to begin 
with a capital. ' 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, npti^ or 
any other piece of writing. 
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% The finrt word after n period; and, if tlie two sentencea 
are totally ind^itmuUHt, after a note of interrogation or ex- 
clamatioo. 

Bat if a innmber of interrogative or exclamatory sentences 
are thrown into one general groapi or if^the construction oi 
the latter sentences depends qn the former, all of them, except 
the first, may begin with a small letter : as^ '* How longi ye 
simple ones, will ye love simplicity ? and the scomers delight 
in their scorning? and fools hate knowledge?'* '* Alas.' how 
different! yet how like the same!**. 

3. The appellations of the Deity : as, '* Ood, Jehovah, the 
Afanighty, the Sapreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the 
Messiah, the Holy Spirit" 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets^ mountains, ri- 
vers, ships: as, " George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the 
lliaines, the Seahorse.^ 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places: 
as *' Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italian." 

6. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a c<^n, 
or when it is in a direct form : aB, '* Always remember this 
ancient maxim : ' Know thyself.' " '* Our great Lawgiver 
says, ' Take up thy cross daily, and follow me.' " But when 
a quotation is brought in obliquely after a comma, a capital is 
unnecessary: as, ** Solomon observes, * that pride goes before 
destruction.' " 

The first word of an example may also very properly begin 
with a capital : as, *' Temptation proves our virtue.'' 

7. Every substantive and principal word in the titles of 
books : as, '* Johnson's Dictionary of the English Language ;^ 
" Thomson's Seasons;" ** Rollin's Ancient Hiistoiy.^' 

8. The first word of every line in poetry. 

9. The pronoun J, and the inteijection 0, are written in 
capitals : as, " I write :» " Hear, O earth !" 

Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with capi* 
tals, when they are remarkably emphaticaJ, or the principal 
mbject of the composition. 

M X 
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APPENDIX: 

CONTAINING RVLES AND OBStnVAtlbNil FOK ASSlSTmo 
rOUNG PERSONS TO WJttTS WITB PHtttSFICUITt AfTD 
ACCURACY. TO BR STVPlStf APTBB TMST HAVE AC* 
QUIREJ} A COMPRTBNT KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. 

8m th» third, or «iif nttMfNMf •(Mtoi» n^tkt OcUtd Qttmmmm, 
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Is the fandamental qaality of style : a qaality 00 eiaelitid 
in eyery kind of writing, that for the want of it nothing can 
atone. It \% not to be considered as merely a sort of negar 
tive yirtae, or freedom from delect It has higher merit : it 
is a degree of positire beauty. We are i^eased with an «i- 
thor, and consider him as deserring jpraiso, who frees us from 
all fatigue of searching for his meaning; wV> carries us 
through his snfcject without any embarrassment or confusion; 
whose style flows always like a limpid stream, through which 
we see to th^ rery bottom. 

. f he study of perspicuity and accuracy of expression con^ 
Ji^ of two parts: and requires attention, first, to Singlt 
W&rds amd Pkraws ; and then, to the Construction qf Sen^ 
iences. 

PART I, 

0/ Perspiguitt and kccvKkct of Exp&issioir, toith 
respect to single Words and Phrases. 

These qualities of style, considered with regard to wordy 
and phrases, require the following properties : pdbity, pro- 

PRIFIY, and PRECISION. 

CHAPTER I. 

(yPuWTT. 

JBxercises, p. 169. Key, p. 141. 

PuRiTT of style consists in the use of such words, aB4 Moh 
construdiaBSy as belong to the idiom of the language which we 
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flpeak ; in opposition to words and phrases that are taken from 
other lasgoages, or that are ungrammatical, obsolete, new- 
coined, or used without proper authority. All such words anH 
phrases as the following, should be ayoided : Quotk he ; I 
wist not; erewhile; behest ; selfsame; delicatessen for deli- 
cacy ; politesse, for politeness ; hauteur", for haughtiness ; mi- 
eumbermentf connexity^ martyrised^ for encumbrance, con* 
nexion, martyred. 

Foreign and learned words, unless where necessity requires 
them, i^ould never be admitted into our composition. Bar- 
ren languages may need such assistance, but ours is not one 
of these. A multitude of Latin words, in particular, have, 
of late, been poured iti upon our language. On some occa^ 
iions, they give an appearance of elevation and dignity to 
style ; but they often render it stiff and apparently forced; 
In genera], a plain, native style, is more intelligible to all 
readers; and, by a proper management of words, it can 
be made as strong and expressive as this Latinised En^ 
lish, or any foreign idioms. 

CHAPTER II. 

Of P&OP&IBTT. 

Exercises, p. 171. Key, p. 143. 

pBOfBVlTY of language is the selection of such words as the 
best usage has appropriated to those ideas, which we intend 
to exppesp by than ; in opposition to low expressions, and to 
w«ffdi and phrases which would be less significant of the 
klMM tkiit we mean to convey. Style may be pure, that ib, 
it wtmf be strictly English, without Scotticisms or Gallicisms, 
flr «ifndUHatical, irregular expressions of any kind, and 
may, nevertheless, be deficient in propriety: for ihe Words 
BMkj be ill chosen, not adapted to the subject, nor fully ex- 
presrive of the author's sense. 

T« preserve propriety, therefore, in our words and phrases, 
w« B«st avoid low expressions ; supply words that are want' 
itt§; be lareful not to use the same word in different senses ; 
avoid the it^udicioma use qf technical phrases^ equivocal or 
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amhiguouM words,' uninteUigihU expressions, and all snick 
words and phrases as are not adapted to ottr meaning* 

1. Avoid low expressions: sucb as, ^Topsy tarry, hwfij 
burly, pellmell ; having a month's mind for a thing ; carrying 
favdar with a person ; dancing attendance on the g^eat/' &e. 

^ Meantime the Britons, left to shift for themselves, were 
forced to call in the Saxons for their defence." The phrase 
** l^t to shift for themselves^ is rather a low phrase, and too 
much in the familiar static to be proper in a grave treatise. 

3. Supply words that are wdntinf. ** Arbitrary power I 
lock upon as a greater evjl than.anarcfay itself, as much as a 
savage is a happier state of life than a slave at the oar :" it 
shoold have been, ** as much as the state of a savage is hap- 
pier than that of a slave at the oar/' ** He has not treated 
this subject liberally, by the views of others as well as his 
own ;^ ** By adverting to the views of others," would have 
been better. ^This generous action greatly increased his 
former services f it should have been, ^ greatly increased 
the merit of bis former services." ^ By the pleasures of the 
imagination or fancy (which I shall use promiscuously) I here 
mean," &c. This p^sage ought to have had the word 
^ terms" supplied, which would have made it correct : 
^ terms which I shall use promiscuously." 

It may be proper in this place to observe, that articles and 
prepositions are sometimes improperly omitted; as in the 
following instance^: ^How immense the difference between 
the pious and profane!" ''Death is the common lot of ail; 
of good men and bad." They should have had the article 
and preposition repeated: ^ How inunense the difference 
between the pious and the profane !" ^ Death is the oommoii 
lot of all ; o/good men and of bad.^' 

The repetition of articles and prepositions is proper, when 
we intend to point out the objects of which we speak, as 
distinguished from each other, or in contrast ; and when we 
wish that the reader's attention should rest on that distinction : 
AS, ^ Our sight is at once the most delightful, and ike most 
useful of all our senses." 
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3. In the same sentence, he careful not to use the same word 
too frequently^ nor in different senses, ^ One may have an 
air whibh proceeds from a just anfficiency and knowledge of 
the matter before liim^ which may naturally prodace some 
Dotiona of Kis liead and hodj, which might become the bench 
better than the bar." 

The pronoun which is here thrice used, in inch a manner 
9B to throw obscurity OTcr the sentence. 

** Gregory favoured the undertaking, for no other retMm 
dian this, that the manager, in countenance, favoured his 
friend." It should have been, " resembled his friend." 

** Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man : it 
is by the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed, and the 
poor supplied." In this sentence, the word ^ charity" is 
improperly used in two different senses ; for the highest be- 
nevolence, and for almsgiving. 

4. Avoid the ittfudicious use of technical terms. To inform 
those who do not understand sea^phf ases, that ^ We tacked 
to the larboard, and stood off to sea," would be expressing > 
ourselves very obscurely. Technical phrases not being in 
current use, and only the peculiar dialect of a particular 
class, we should never use them but when we know they will 
be understood. 

6. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous words, **The following 
sentences are exceptionable in this respect. ** As for such 
animals as are mortal or noxious, we have a right to destroy 
tiiem." ^ I long since learned to like nothing but what you 
do," . ^ He aimed at nothing less than the crown," may de- 
note either, ** Nothing was less aimed at by him than the 
crown," or ** Nothing inferior to the crown could satisfy his 
ambition." ■ " / wiU have mercy^ and not sacrifice." The 
first part of this sentence denotes, ^I will exercise mercy f 
i^ereasit is in this place employed to signify, "I require, 
others to exercise it" The translation should therefore have 
been accimimodated to these different meanings. ^ They were 
both much more ancient among the Persians, than Zoroaster < 
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or Zerdosht.*^ The or in this sentence is eqaivocal. It 
aerres either as a eopulatiye to synonympos verds, or as « 
di^iuicti?e of different things. If, therefore, the student 
dbonid not know that Zoroaster and Zerdosht mean the same 
jierson, he will mistake the sense. ^ The rising temb a loflty 
oolomn bore f* ^ And thos the son the fervent sire addresf 
IH4 the tomb bear the column, or the colamn the tomb ? Did 
the son address the sire, or the sire the son? 

6. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent words or pArtues, 
**l haye observed," says Steele, ^ that the superiority among 
these coffeehouse politicians, proceeds from an opinion of 
gallantry and fashion.** This sentence, considered in itself 
eyidently conveys no meaning. First, it is not said whose 
opinion, their own, or that of others : Secondly, it is not 
said what opinion, or of what sort, favourable or Unfavourap 
ble, true or false, but in general, " an opinion of gallantry 
and fashion," which contains no definite expression of any 
auaning. With the joint assistance of the context, reflex- 
ion, and conjecture, we shall perhaps conclude that Ae 
aoihor intended to say ; ^ That the superiority ameiig tliese 
politicians was determined by the opinion generally eater, 
taiaed of the rank, in point of gallamtry and fWiion, thM each 
of them had attained.** 

** This temper of mind," says an author, speakiBg of hnri* 
lity, "keeps our understanding tight about us." Whether 
the author had any meaning in this expression, or what it 
was, is not easy to determine. 

Sometimes a writer runs on in a specious verbosity, amus- 
ing his reader with synonymous terms and identical proposi- 
tions^ well-turned periods, and high sounding words ; but at 
the same time, using those words so indefinitely, that the 
reader can either affix no meaning at all to them, or may 
affix to them almost any meaning he pleases. 

^If it is asked," says a late writer, ^ wbenqs arises the 
harmony, or beauty of language ? what are the nules for ob^ 
tainiog H? the answer ih obvious. Whatever renders a 
period sweet and pleasant, makas it also gracefuL A good 
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ear is the gift of natare ; it may t>e mucli improved, but nlil 
loquired by art Wboever \a poweafed.of it, will scarcely 
need dry critical precepts to enable bim to judge of a tnie 
rbytbmus^ and melody of compoeition. Just nambers, accu- 
rate proportions, a musical symphony, luagnificent figures, 
and that decorum wbicb is the result of all these, ar.e unison 
to the human mind. 

The following is a poetical example of ihe etme aatiif«, 
ik which there is scaroely a glimpse of meuung, though it 
VM composed by an eminent poet 

From harmony,. £rom heaTonly harmony. 

This universal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony. 
Thro' all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man. 

In general, it may be said, that ia writings of tfaie sta»p, 
we must accept of sound instead of sense ; being assnre^, 
that if we meet with little that can inform the judgment, 
we shall at least find nothing that will offend the ea|-. And 
perhaps this is one reason that we pass over such smooth 
language, without suspecting that it contains little or no 
meaning. In order to write or ^eak clearly and inteUi- 
gibly, two things are especially requisite: one» that we 
have clear and distinct ideas of omr subject; and the other, 
tSiat our words be approved signs of these ideas. That 
persons who think confusedly, should ezpr^ii^ Aemselyes 
lybeottreiy, is not to be wondered at ; for embnrrMsed, ob- 
nevre, and feeble sentences, are generally, if not always, 
'tfie result of embarrasiad, obscure, and feeble tiiought $ bat 
that persons of judgment, who are aooustomed to •cmti- 
flize their ideae, and the [fignification of Iheir words^ fihoald 
se mcU fl i ae write without any meaning, is, at fint nghl^ 
matter of admiration. This, however, when further consi- 
dered, appears to be an effect deriv^ firein the svne cause, 
indistinctness of coneeptieo, and inattention to the exact 
import of words. The occasions on wbioh we are mo9t 
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apt to speak and write in tKit unintelligible manner, are the 
three following. 

The first is, when there ie an exuberance of metaphor. 
Writers who are fond of the metaphoric stjle, are generally 
disposed to continue it too long, and to pursae it too far. 
They are often misled by a desire of flourishing on the 
several properties of a metaphor, which they have ushered 
into the discourse, without taking the trouble to examine 
whether there are any qualities in the subject, to which 
these properties can, with justice and perspicuity, be ap- 
plied. The following instance of this sort of writing, is finom 
an author of considerable eminence. ^ Men must acquire a 
very peculiar and strong habit of turning their view inward, 
in order to explore the interior regions and recesses of the 
mind, the hollow caverns of deep thought, the private seats 
of fancy, and the wastes and wildernesses, as well as the more 
fruitful and cultivated tracts of this obscure climate." A 
most wonderful way of telling us, that it is difficult to trace 
the operations of the mind. The author, baring determined 
to represent the human mind under the metaphor of a 
country, revolved in his thoughts the various objects which 
might be found in a country, without considering whether 
there are any things in the mind properly analagoos to 
these. Hence the strange parade he makes with regumt 
and recesses, hollow caverns and prwette seatSy wastes and 
wUdemesses, fruitful and cultivated tracts; words which» 
though they have a precise [meaning, as applied to country, 
have no definite signification, as applied to mind. 
- The second ocoasion of our being apt to write nnintalli- 
gibly, is that wherein the terms most frequently occnrrii^, 
denote things which are of a complicated nature, and to 
which die mind is not sufficiently familiarised. Of these 
the instances are numbeiless in every tongue ; such as 
gOTemmeht, church, state, constitution, power, legialatore, 
jurisdilbtion, &c. 

The third and prineipal occasion of unintelligible writing, 
IS, when the terms employed are veiy abstract, 'and conse- 
quently of very extensive signification. Thus the word 
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Jion itf more diatinctly apprehended by the mind ihan the 
word bea^i, beast than animal, animal than being. 

The 7th and last rule for preserving propriety in onr wotda 
and phrases, is, to avoid all those itokiek are nei adapted to the 
ideas we mean to communicate ; or which are lees eign^cani 
than others, of those ideas, ** He feels loly soirow that can 
arrive at man \" better ** happen to man." ^ The eonsdenee 
of approying one's self a benefactor^ is th« best recompenae 
figr being so ;" it should have been ** coneeiokeneeeT* ^ He 
iirmly believed the divine precept, *' There is not a sparrow 
falls to the ground/ ^ &c. It should have been ** doctrine,** 

** It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters." A 
scene cannot be said to enter : an actor enters; but a scene 
nqipears or preeents itself, 

**We immediately assent to the beanty of an object^ 
without inquiring into the causes of it :" it is proper to say^ 
that we assent to the truth of a proposition, but it cannot 
so well be said, that we assent to the beanig qf an object. 
Acknowledge would have expressed the sense with propriety. 

** The sense of feeling, can, indeed, g^ve ns a notion of ex- 
tension, shape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, ex- 
cept colours." Extension and shegi»e can, with no propriety, 
be called idecu ; they are properties of matter. Neither is it 
accurate, to speak of any sense giving us a notion of ideas .* 
onr senses give us the ideas thenu^lves. The meaning of 
the sentence would have been proper, and much clearer, if 
the author had expressed himself thus : ** The sense of feeling 
can, indeed, give us the idea of extension* figure, and all the 
other properties of matter, which are perceived by the eye, 
except colours." 

^ The covetous man nevet has a sufficiency ; although he 
has what is enough for nature," is much inferior to, ^ The 
covetous man never has enough ; although he has what is 
si^ffieient for nature." 

^ A traveller observes the most striking objects he sees; a 
general remarks all the motions of his enemy ;" better thli; 
** A traveller remarks,^ &c. ; ** A general observes,^ kc. 
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** Tfaia iMuvre vnhlrged lua fdiooly and obliged him to 
increase the buikKiigi;'' it ahovld be^ " incrtased his school j^ 
Mid " tnlm-gf the boildiiigi.'' 

" He applied a modiciiie before the poison had time to 
i^mk f better thus : ^ He ^iitlied an antidiUe/* &a 

** The poison of a snsipieioas temper freqaently throws out 
its. bad qnalitfesj on aU who are within its reach i** better, 
^* Ihrows ont its MaUgn^ni qaAlitLes." 

" 1 will. gQ> ezoept I should be ill ;" '* I saw them all nil- 
leas two or three 'P corrected thus : '* unUag 1 shonld be ill ;^ 
'* esc9fit two or thre^e." 

A sakotion of words and phrases, which are pecaliarly 

eaqpressiye of the ideas wo desi^ to communicate ; or which 

are as particular and determinate in their signification, as 

.ia oonsistent with the nature and the scope of the discourse; 

possesses great beaiitj» and cannot fail to produce a good 



CHAPTKR ni. 

Of Pabgision. 
Bxereises^ p. 179. Key, p. 151. 

PBBasioN is the third re^iiile of perspieoiiy, with t^ 
spect to words and phrases:. It signifies retrenching soper- 
Auities, and pruning the expresrion, so as to exhibit neiAwf 
more nor less Aan an ecact copy of the person's idea wh* 
uses it. 

l%e words used to express ideas may be faulty, in throe 
respeets. 1st, They may not exprem the idea wUeh tko 
cnihor intends, but some other which only resembles it ; ao* 
condly, They may express that idea, but not Inlly and com- 
pletely; thirdly, Tliey may express it, together with aome- 
fhing more than is intended. Precision stands op|>onad l# 
AooB three faalts, but chiefly to the last. Propriety implioa 
a freedom from the two former faults. The words whieb are 
^sed may be proper ; that is, they may express the idea in- 
tendody and they may express it fully; but to be preciatj 
signifiea that they express tMst idea and mo more. 
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Hie use and importaoce of predunon may Be dtiuced 
fyota tbe nature of the human mind. It never can mw, 
cYearly and distinctly, more than one object at a time. If 
it must look at two or three together, especially objects 
that have resemblance or connexion, it finds itself confused 
and embarrassed. It cannot clearly perceive in what theyr 
agree, and in what they differ. Thus, were any olgect, 
suppose some animal, to be presented to my view, of whose 
structure I wished to form a distinct notion, I should desire 
all its trappings to be taken' off, I should require it to be 
brought before me by itself, and to stand alone^ that there 
might be nothing to divide my attention. The same is the 
case with words. If,, when any one would inform me of hi^ 
meaning, he also tells me more than what conveys it; if he 
joins foreign circumstances to the principal objects; if, by 
unnecessarily varying the expression, he shifts the point of 
yiew, and makes me see sometimes the object itself, and 
sometimes another thing that is connected with it, . he 
therjsby ^obliges me to look on several objects at once> and 
I lose sight of the principal. He loads the animal he is 
showing me, with so many trappings and collars, that I 
cannot distinctly view it -, or he brings so many of the same 
species before me, somewhat resembling, and yet somewhat 
differing, that I see none of th^m clearly. When an authw 
tells me of his hero's courage in the day of batd/B, thq ex- 
pression is precise, and I understand it fully : but if, irom 
the desire of multiplying wor/ds, he should praise his courage 
and fortitude ; at the moment he joins these words together, 
my idea begins to waver, tie means to express one quality 
more strongly, but he is in truth expressing two : courage 
resists danger; fortitude supports pain. The occasion of 
exerting each of these qualities is different ; and being led 
to'think of both together, when only one of them should be 
considered, my- view is rendered unstea^, and my conception 
of the object indistinct 

All sulrjects do not equatty require preoisioft. II is idb* 
cie^ on many occasions, that w€i have a ^^eral view of tte 
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meaiuBg; The mbjeol; periiaps, xi of the known uid familiar 
^dAd, and we are in no hazard of mistaking the sense of the 
author, though eierj word which he nses b not precise and 
exact 

Many authors offend against this rale ofprecuion, A con* 
siderable one, in describing a bad action, expresses himself 
thns: '^ It is to remove a good and orderly affection, and to 
introduce an ill or disorderly one ; to commit an action that is 
in, immoral, and unjust ; to do ill, or to act in prejudice oif in- 
tegrity, good nature, and worth.-" 

A crowd of unmeaning or useless words is brought together 
by some authors, who, afraid d expressing themseWes in a 
common and ordinary manner, and allured by an appearance 
of splendour, surround every thing which they mean to say 
with a certain copious loquacity. 

The great source of a loose style in opposition to precision, 
is the injudicious use of the words termed sptumifmous. They 
are called synonymous, because they agree in expresnng one 
principal idea; but, for the moet part, if not always^ they ex- 
press it with some diversity in the circumstances. 

The following instances show a difference in the meaning of 
words repoted synonymous, and point out the use of attending, 
with care and strictness, to the exact import of words. 

Custom^ hMt» — Custom, respects the action; habit, the 
aetor. By custom, we mean the frequent >epetition of the 
same act: by habit, the effect which that repetition produces 
on the mind or body. By tiie custom of walking often in the 
streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

Pride, vamVy.— -Pride makes us esteem ourselves; vaaity, 
makes as desire the esteem of others. It is just to say, that a 
man is too proud to be vain. 

Haughiiffesa, </wdatii.— Haughtiness is founded on the high 
(pinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the low opinion 
we have of others. 

Ofi/ff, a/oiM.— Only, imports that fliere is no other of the 
same kind ; alone, imports being accompanied by no other. 
An only child, is one that has neither brother nor sister : a 
child alone, is one who is left by itself. There is a 
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therefore, in precise language, between these two phrases : 
^ Virtae only makes ns happy ;" and ** Virtue alone makes 
ns happy." 

Wisdom^ pr»£fe»cf.'— Wisdom leads as to speak and act 
what is most proper. Prudence prevents our speaking qir 
acting improperly. 

Eniire, coa^UU^^'A thing is entire, by wanting none of 
^ its parts : complete, by wanting none of the appendages thfit 
'^ belong to it. A man may have an entire house to himself, and 
yet not have one complete apairtment 

Surprised, astonished, amazed, eonfounded.'^l am surprised 
with what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished at what is 
vast or great ; I am amazed at what is incomprehensible ; I 
am confounded by what is shocking or terrible. 

Tranquillity^ peace, ca/tn.— Tranquillity respects a situa- 
tion free from trouble, considered in itself; peace, the same 
situation with respect to any causes that might interrupt it ; 
calm, with regard to a disturbed situation going before or fol- 
- lowing it. A good man enjoys tranquillity, in himself; peace, 
with others ; and calm, after the storm. 

These are some of the numerous instances of words, in 
our language, whose significations approach, but are not 
precisely the same. The minre the distinction in the meaning 
of such words is attended to, the more clearly and forcibly 
shall we speak or write. It may not, on all occasions, be ne- 
cessary to pay a great deal of attention to very nice dia- 
tinctions ; yet the foregoing instances show the utility of 
. soane general care to understand the distinct import of our 
words. 

While we are attending to precision, we must be on our 
guard, lest, from the desire of pruning too closely, we retrench 
all copiousness. Scarcely in any language are there two words . 
that convey precisely the same idea; a person thoroaghly con- 
versant in the propriety of the langaage, will always be able 
. to observe something that distinguishes them. As they are 
like different shades of the same colour, an accurate writer 
ean employ them to great advantage, by usipg them so as to 
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fcwffcfjn sad oonplete the object w^icli lie preaents to us. 
He aapplMp, by one, what waa wanting in the other^ to the 
■trength, or to the finiahing, of the -image which he means to 
exhibit Bnt, for this purpose, he moat be attentive to the 
choice of hia worda> and not employ them oareleaaiy, merely 
for the aake of filling np a period, or of roanding or dirersify- 
ing hia langnage, aa if their aignification were exactly the 
aame^ while in tmth it ia not To unite copiooBBeae aad pre- 
ciaion, to be full and eaay, and at the aame time, correct ated 
exact in the choice of erery word, ia no doubt one of the high- 
eat and moat difficult attainmenta in writing. 

PART 11. 

Of Pbrspicuitt and Agguaagt of Expression^ with 
respect to the Construction of Sentences. 

SBMTBNCEa, in genersi, should neither be very long nor 
Tery abort: long onea refuire doae attention to make us 
dearly perceite the connexion of the several parts; and 
abort onea are apt to break the aenae, and weaken die con- 
nexion of thought Yet occasionally they may both be uaed 
with force and propriety; aa may be aeen in the following 
aentencaa. 

** If you look about you, and conaider the iirea 'of ethera aa 
well aa your own ; if you think how few are bom with honour 
and how many die without name or children : how liiiie 
beauty we aee, and how few frienda we hear of; how moich 
poverty and how many diaeaaes there are in the world ; yeu ■ 
win fall down upon your knees^ and inatead of repining at oae 
affliction, will admire ao many blessings which you have ve- 
ceived from the Dirine hand." This is a sentence composed 
of ae?eral membera linked together, and hanging upon one 
another, ao that the aenae of the whole ia not brought^out till 
the cloae. The foOowing ia an example of one in which the 
aenae ia formed into abort, independent propositions, eadi 
complete within itself. ** I confess, it waa want of conaidefa^ 
tion that made me an author. I wrote becauae it amused «e. 
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I cwrected, becanse it was as pleasant to' me to eoirect as to 
write. I publisliedy becaise I was told I migbt pletee vticb as 
it was a credit to please.*' 

A train of sentences, constructed in the 'same manner, 
and with the same namber of members^ should neyer i>e 
allowed to sneceed one another. A long snccession 'of 
either long or short sentences diould also be avoided ; '%t 
the ear tires of either of them, when too long continued. 
Whereas, by a prosper mixture of long and Axftt pei4ods, 
and of periods Tartonsfy constracled, not only the ear 'is 
gratified ; hmi aniaatieB and force are giVen to ota style. 

We now proceed to consider the things most esftenBftl to 
an iaccarate and a perfect sentence. IPbey appeftr to be the 
four following : 1. glearnbss. 2, vktpy. 3. strhngth. 4. a 

JVBieiOVS DSB OF TBS FIOimBS OF SPEECH. 

CHAPTBR I. 
0/ the GtEiHmBSS qfa Sekteitcb . 

Exercises, p. 180. Key, p. 1^2. 

Purity, propriety, and precision, in words and phrases 
separately considered,, have already been explained, anid 
shown to be necessary to perspiciUMis and accurate writing. 
The just relation of sentences, and the parts of sentences, to 
one another, and the due arrangement of the whole, are the 
subjects which remain to be diseussed. 

TjQB PiAST requisite of a perfect sentence, is Clearness. 

Whateyer leaves the mind in any sort of suspense as to 
the meaning, ought to be avoided. Obscurity arises from two 
causes ; either from a wrong choice of words, or a wrong 
arrangement of them. The choice of words and phrases, 
as far as regards perspicuity, has been already considered. 
The disposition of them comes now under consideration. 

The first thing to be studied here, is grammatical propriety. 
But as the grammar of oar language is comparatively not 
extensive, there may be an obscure order of words, where 
there is no transgression of any grammatical rule. The re- 
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latiaM of wordi, or memben of a period, are, with ua, aacer- 
tain^d only by ik^ potition in which they stand. 

Hence a capital rale in the arrangement of sentences is, 
tiiat the words or qiemben, most cleajrly related, should be 
placed in the sentence as near to each other as possible, so 
as to make thejjr ijiataal relation clearly appear. It will be 
proper to produce some instances, in order to show the im- 
portance of this rifle. 

1. In tike pogiHon of adoerhs, ^ The Romans understood 
liberty, at ieastf as weU as we." These words are capable 
of two different senses, according as the emphasis, in reading 
th«m, is laid upon liberty, or upon at least. The words should 
have been thus arranged : " The Romans miderstood libarty 
as weU, at least, as we." 

^ Theism can only be opposed to polytheism, or atheism.'' 
Is it meant Ihat theism is capable of nothing else besidM 
being opposed to polytheism, or atheism ? This is what the 
words literally import, thropgh the wrong placing of the 
adyerb <m/y. It should have been, ^ Theism can be opposed 
only to polytheism or atheism." 

** By ihe pleasures of the imagination, I mean only such 
pleasures as arise originally from sight" When it is «aid, 
'* / mean only eueh pUaeures/* it may be remarked, that the 
adrerb only is not properly placed^. It is not intended here 
to qualify the word mean, but such pleasures; and therefore 
should have been placed in as close connexion as possible 
with the word which it lipits or qualifies. The style becomes 
more clear and neat, when the words are arranged thus : '^ By 
the pictures of the imagination, I mean such pleasures only 
as arise ^om sight." 

In. the following sentence, the word more is not in its 
proper place. '* There is not perhaps, any real beauty or 
deformity more in one piece of matter than another.^^ The 
phrase ought to hare stood thus: ''Beauty or deformity in 
one piece of matter more than in another." 

8. In the posUion qf cireumstanceSf and of particular 
membere. 
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An author, m hh dissertation on parties, thns expresses 
himself: "Are these designs which any man, who is horn 
a Briton, in any circumstances, in any situation, ought to 
he ashamed or afraid to avow ?" Here we are left at a loss, 
whether these words, " iu any circumstances, in any situa- 
tion," are connected with ^^a man horn in Britain, in any 
circumstances or situation," or with that man's ^ avowing his 
designs, in any circumstances or situation into which he may 
be brought/' As it is probable that the latter was intended, 
the arrangement ought to have been conducted thus: ''Are 
these designs which any man, who is born a Briton, ought to 
be ashamed or afraid, in any situation, in any circumstances, 
to avow?" ^ 

The following is another instance of a wrong arrangement 
of circumstances. ''A great stone that I happened to find, 
after a long search, by the sea shore, served me for an an- 
chor*'* One would think that the search was confined to the 
sea shore ; but as the meaning is, that the great stone was 
found by the sea shore, the period ought to have run thus; 
^ A great stone, that, aftev a long search, I happened to find 
by the sea shore, sep^ed me for an anchor." 

It is a rule, too, never to crowd many circumstances to- 
gether, but rather to intersperse them in different parts of 
the sentence, joined with the principal words on which they 
depend. For instance: ^What I had the opportunity of 
mentioning to my friend, some time i^o, ip conversation, was 
not a ne3^ thought*' These two circumstances, ^sometime 
ago,*' and "m conversation" which are here put together, 
wnnld haVe had a better effect disjoined, thus: ^ What I had 
the opportunity, sometime 9go, of mentioning to my friend, 
in conversation, was not a new thought." 

Here follows an example of the wrong arrangement of a 
member of a sentence. " The minister of state who g^ows 
less by his elevation, like a little statue placed on a mighty 
pedestal, will always have his jealousy strong about him.'* 
Here, so far as can be gathered from the arrangement, it is 
doubtful whether the object introduced by way of simile. 
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relates to what *|^es before, or to what follows. The am- 
bigaity is removed by the following order. '' The minister 
of state who, like a little statue placed on a mighty pedestal^ 
grows less by his eloTation, will always/' &c 

Words expressing things connected in the thought, on^ht 
to be placed as near together as possible, even when their 
separation wonld convey no ambiguity. This wiU be seen in 
the following passages from Addison. ''For the English are 
naturally fanciful, attd very often disposed, by that gloomi.. 
ness and melancholy of temper, which are so frequent in onr 
nation, to many wild notions and extravagancies, to which 
others are not so liable." Here the verb or assertion is, by 
a pretty long circumstance, separated from the subject to 
which it refers. This might h4ve been easily prevented, by 
placing the circumstance before the verb, thus: '^'For the 
English are naturally fanciful, and by that gloominess and 
melancholy of temper which are so frequent in ^ our nation, 
are often disposed to .many wild notions," &c. 

** f*or as no mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vicis- 
situde of things, knows to what use his works may, some 
time or other, be applied," &c. Better thus: ''For as, in 
the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, no mortal author 
knows to what use, some time or other, his work^ may be 
applied/' &c. 

From these examples, the following observations will occur: 
that a circumstance ought never to be placed between two 
capital members of a period ; but either between the parts 
of the member to which it beloDgs, or in such a manner as 
will confine it to its proper member. When the sense admits 
it, the sooner a circumstance is introduced, generally speak- 
ing, the better, that the more important and significant words 
may possess the last place, quite disencumbered. The follow* 
ing sentence is, in this respect, faulty. ''The emperor was so 
intent on the establishment of his absolute power in Hungary, 
that he. exposed the empire doubly to desolation and ruin 
for the sake of it." Better thus: "That, for the sake of it. 
he exposed the empire doubly to desolation and ruin." 
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Tht^ appears to be a proper place to observe, tbat -wben 
different tbings have an obVions relation to eacb otber, in 
respect to tbe order of natare or time, tbat order sboald be 
regarded^ in aasigning them their places in the sentence; 
unless tbe scope of tbe passages require it to be varied. Tbe 
conclusion of the following lines is inaccurate in this respect 
" Bat still there will be snch a mixture of delight, as is pro- 
portioned to the degree in which any one of these qualifica- 
tions is most conspicuous and prevailing.'' The order in 
which tbe t\70 last words are placed, should have been re- 
versed, and made to stand, prevailing and conspicuous,"-' 
They are conspicuous, because they prevail. 

T)ie following sentence is a beautiful example of strict 
conformity to this rule. "Our sight fills the mind with 
the largest variety of ideas, converses with its objects at the 
greatest distance, and continues tbe longest in action, with- 
out being tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments." 
This passage follows tbe order of nature. First, we have 
the variety of. objects mentioned, which sight furnishes to 
tbe mind ; next, we have the action of sight on those objects ; 
and lastly, we have tbe time and continuance of its action. 
No order could be more natural or exact. 

The order which we now recommend, is, in single words 
especially, frequently violated, for the sake of better sound ; 
but, perhaps in no instances, without a deviation from tlfe 
line of strict. propriety. 

3. In the disposition qf the relative pronouns^ who, which, 
what, whose* and of all those particles which eapresA the 
connexion of the parts of speech with one another, 

A small error in the position of these words may cloud 
the xHeaning of tbe whole sentence ; and even where the 
meaning is intelligible^ we always find something awkward 
and disjointed in the structure of the sentence, when these 
relatives are out of their proper place. ^ This kind of wit,'' 
Bays an author, ** was. very much in vog^e Among our country^ 
men, about an age or two ago ; who did not practise it for 
any oblique reaaon, but purely for the sake of being witty.** 
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We are at no loss about the meaning here ; bnt the conatmo- 
tion would evidently be mended by disposing the circam- 
ftance, ^ about an age or two ago,'' in such a manner as 
not to separate the relative who from its antecedent, our 
eovntrytnen; in this way: "About an age or two ago, this 
kind of wit was very much in vogue among our countiymen, 
who did not practise it,'^ &c. 

The following passage is still more censurable. **It is 
folly to pretend to arm ourfielyeB against the accidents of 
life, by heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect na 
against, but the good prpvidence of our Creator." Which 
always refers grammatically to the substantive immediately 
preceding; and that, in the instance just mentioned, is 
"treasures." The sentence oaght to have stood thus: "It 
is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to arm our- 
selves against the accidents of life, which nothing can protect 
us against/' &c, 

With regard to relatives, it may be farther observed, that 
obscurity often arises from the too frequent repetition of 
them, particularly of the pronouns who and they, and them 
and ihei^Sy when we have occasion to refer to different per- 
sons ; a9 in the following sentence of. Tillotson. ^ Men look 
with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, and think 
that their reputation obscures them, and their commendable 
qualities stand in their light; and therefore they do what 
they can to cast a cloud over them, that the bright shining 
of their virtues may not obscure themV This is altogether 
careless writing. When we find these personal pronouns 
crowding too fast upon us, we have often no method left, but 
to throw the whole sentence into some other form, \\y which 
we may avoid those frequent references to persons who have 
before been mentioned. 

"To have the relation of every word and member of a 
sentence marked in the most proper and distinct mannpr, 
not only gives clearness to it, but makes the mind pass 
smoothly and agreeably along all the parts of it. 

See the APPENDIX to the Exercises, p. 319, &c. 
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CHAPTER If. 
Of the Unity of a Sentekce. 

Exercises, p. 187. Key, p. 1&9. 

Thb second requisite of a perfect sentence, is its XJniiy, 

In every composition, there is always some connectiog 
principle among the parts. Some one object must reign and 
be predominant But most of all, in a single sentence, is 
required the strictest unity. For the very nature of a sentence 
implies that one proposition is expressed. It may consist of 
parts, indeed, but these parts must be so clo&ely bound 
together, as to make the impression upon the mind of one 
object, not of many. To preserve this unity of a sentence, 
the following rules must be observed. 

In the first place, During the course of the sentence, the 
scene should be changed as little as possible. We should not 
be hurried by sudden transitions from person to person, nor 
firom subject to subject. There is commonly, in eyery sen- 
tence, some person or thing which is the governing word. 
This should be continued so, if possible, from the beginning 
to the end of it 

The following sentence vanes from this rule : " After 
we came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was 
welcomed by all my friends, who received me with the 
greatest kindness." In this sentence, though the objects 
contained in it have a sufficient connexion with each other, 
yet, by this manner of representing them, by shifting so often 
both the place and the person, we and they, and / and who, 
they appear in so disunited a view, that the sense of coir 
nexion is much impaired. The sentence is restored to its 
proper unity, by turning it after the following manner. 
** Having come to an anchor, I was put on shore, where 
I was welcomed by all my friends, and received with the 
greatest kindness." 

Here follows another instance of departure from the rule. 
*'Tfae sulCan being dangerously wounded, they carried him 
to his tent; and, upon hearing of the defeat of his troops, 
they put him into a litter, which transported him to a place 
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of safety, at the distance of about fifteen leagoes.'' Better 
lims : *^ The snltan being dangeronaly wounded, was carried 
to his tent ; and, on hearing of the defeat "^f his troops, was 
put into a litter, and transported to a place of safety abont 
fifteen leagaes distant." 

A>wo0iid rale nnder the head of nnity, is. Never to erowd 
mta^one tteHiencey thinya wkieh have so Httle connexion, tkM 
thejf noouhi hear to he divided into two or three sentences. 

'l%e.Tiolation of this rale tends so much to perplex* and 
obscnre/that it is safer to err by too many short senteirces, 
than by one 'that is overloaded and embarrassed. Examples 
ahonnd in authors. ** Archbishop Tillotson,'^ says an author, 
"died in 'this year. He was exceeding^Iy beloved by Iting 
William and queen Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennison, 
Insbop of L]nc<dn, to succeed him." Who would expect the 
latter part of this sentence to follow in consequence of the 
former ? ** He was exceedingly beloved by both king and 
queen,** is the proposition of 'the sentence. We look for some 
proof of this, or at least something related to it to follow ; 
when we are on a sudden carried off to a new proposition. 

The following sentence is still worse. The author, speak- 
ing of the Greeks under Alexander, says : '^ Their march was 
throqgh an uncultivated country, whose savage inhabitants 
' fared hardly, having no other riches than a bresd of lean 
sheep, whose ilesh was rank and ansavoury, by reason of their 
continual feeding upon sea-fish." Here the scene is changed 
upon us again and again. The march of the Greeks, the 
description of the inhabitants through whose country they 
travelled, the account of their sheep, and the cause of their 
sheep being ill-tasted food, form a jumble of nljects, slightly 
related to each other, which the reader cannot, without much 
difficulty, comprehend untter one view. 

These examples have been taken from sentences of no great 
length, yet very crowded.. Writers who deal in long sen- 
tences, are very apt to be faulty in this article. Take, for an 
instance, the fol)pwing from Temple. "The usual accepta- 
tion takes profit and pleasure for two different thi9gs,.aBd not 
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only callfl the followers or yotaries of them by the sevem 
names of busy and idle men ; but distinfpiishes the faculties 
of the mind, that are conversant about them^ calling the 
operations of the first, Wisdom; and of the other, Witi 
which is a Saxon word, used to express what the Spaniards 
and Italians call Ingenio, and the French Esprit, both from 
the Latin, though I think wit more particularly signifies that 
of poetry, as may occur in remarks on the Runic language." 
When the reader arrives at the end of this perplexed sen- 
tence, he is surprised to find himself at so great distance 
from the object with which he set out 

Long, involved, and intricate sentences, are great ble> 
mishes in composition* In writers of considerable correctness,^ 
we find a period sometimes running out so far, and compre- 
hending so many particulars, as to be more properly a dis- 
coarse than a sentence. An author, speaking of the progress 
of our, langaage after the time of Cromwell, runs on in this 
manner: "To this succeeded that licentiousness which en- 
tered irith the restoratiqn, and, from infecting our religion 
and morals, fell to corrupt onr language ; which last was not 
like to be much improved by those who at that time made up 
the court of king Charles the Second; either such as had 
followed him in his banishment, or who had been altogether 
conversant in the dialect of these times, or young n^en who 
had been educated in the same country: so that the court, 
which used to be the standard of correctness and propriety of 
speech, was then, aAd I think has ever since continued^ the 
worst school in Bngland for that accomplishment; and so 
will remain, till better care be taken in the education of our 
nobility, that they may set out into the world with some foun- 
dation of literature, in order to qualify them for patterns of , 
politeness.'^ 

The author, in place of a sentence, has here g^ven a loose 
dissertation upon several subjects. How many different facts, 
reasonings, and observations, are here presented to the mind 
at once ! and yet so linked together by the author, that they 
all make parts of a sentence, which admits of no greater 
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diviaion in pointing, than a colon between any of ita 
members. 

It may be of use liere to g^ve a specimen of a long sentence, 
broken down into seyeral periods ; by which we shall more 
clearly perceive the disadvantages of long sentences, and how 
easily they may be amended. Here follows the sentence in 
its original form : ^ Though in yesterday^s paper we showed 
how every thing that is great, new, or beairflH^al, is apt to 
affect the imagination with pleasure, we must own, that it is 
impossible for as to assign the necessary cause of this plea- 
sure, because we know neither the nature of an idea, nor the 
substance of a human soul : and therefore, for want of such a 
light, all that we can do, iA speculations of this kind, is, to 
« reflect on those operations of the soul that are most agreeable; 
and to range, under their proper heads, what is pleasing or 
displeasing to the mind, without being able to trace out the se- 
veral necessary and efficient causes, from whence the pleasure 
or displeasure arises.*' 

The following amendment, besides breaking down th& 
period into several sentences, exhibits some other useful alte- 
rations : ^ In yesterday's paper, we showed that every thing 
which is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the imagi- 
nation with pleasure. We must own, that it is impossibioL^ 
for us to assign tihe efficient cause of this'pleasure, because we 
know not the nature either of an idea, or of the human soul. 
All that we can do, therefore, in speculations of this kind, is 
to reflect on the operations of the soul which are most agree- 
able, and to range under proper heads what is pleasing or 
displeasing to the mind.^' 

A third rule for preserving the unity of sentences, is, to 
keep clear of all unnecessary parentheses. 

On some occasions, when the sense is not too long sus- 
pended by them, and when they are introduced in a proper 
place, they may add both to the vivacity and to the eneig^y 
of the sentence. But for the most part their effect is ex- 
tremely bad. Tliey are wheels within wheels ; sentences in 
the midst of sentences; the perplexed method of disposing 
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«C some thought, which a writer wants jadgment to introdaca 
in ita proper place. 

The parenthesis in this sentence is striking and proper; 

'* Ancf was tj^e ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 

^ (What can exalt the bounty more ?) for thee.*' ^ 

Bnt in the following sentence, we become sensible of an im- 
propriety in Ae nse of it. '* If your hearts secretly reproach 
yon for the wrong choice yon have made, (as there is time for 
repentance and retreat; and a return to wisdom is always 
honourable,) bethink yourselves that the evil is not irre- 
parable.*' It would be much better to express in a separate 
sentence, the thoughts contained in this parenthesis; thus: 
" If your hearts secretly reproach you for the wrong choice you , 
hare made, bethink yourselves that the evil is not irreparable. 
Still there is time for repentance and retreat ; and a return to 
wisdom is always honourable." 

See the Appendix to the Exercises, p. 219, &c. 

CHAPTER III. 
Of the St&ekgth of a Seiitengb. , 

Exercises, p. 190. Key, p. 163. 

Thb T&ntD requisite of a perfect sentence, is Strength, 

By this is meant such a disposition and management of the 
several words and members, as shall bring out the sense to the 
best advantage, and give every word, and e\try men^r, its 
due weight and force. 

A sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in all its 
parts, or have the requisite unity, and yet, by some circum- 
stance in the structure, it may fail in that strength of impres- 
sion, which a better management would have produced. 

The ^9/ rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, is, 
to prune U of all redundant words and members. 

It is a general maxim, that any words which do not add 
some importance to the meaning of a sentence, always injure 
it Care should therefore be exercised with respect to syno- 
nymous words, expletives^ circumlocutions* tautologies, and 

i2 
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dM expreanoM ninnmec^amrj ciirciuiistaiices. The atteatioR 
becomes remiM, W;beii words are multiplied without a cor- 
respoBde'kit mnltqiiicatioa of ideas. ** Content with deserving 
a trinmjph, he refused the honour of it;" is betier language 
than to say, ^ Being content with deserving it,** &c 

** In the Attic commonwealth/' says an author, *■* it was the 
privilege and birthright of c^very citizen and poet, to rail 
aloud and in public." Better simply thus : " In the Attic 
commonwealth, it was the privilege of every citizen to rail in 
pbblic." 

Another expresses himself thus : " They returned back again 
to the same city from whence they came forth;" instead of, 
'I They returned to the city whence they came.^' The five 
words, back, again, same, from, and forth^ are mere eiqple- 
tives, that have neither use nor beauty, and are therefore to be 
regarded as encumbrances. 

The word hut is often improperly used with that : as, 
" There can be no doubt but that he seriously means what he 
says." It is not only useless, but oumbersome : " There can 
be no doubt that he seriously means what he says.^^ By trans- 
posing the ptfte of the sehtencte, We shall immediately per- 
ceive the propriety of omitting this word ; '* That he seriously 
means what he say^ there can be no doubt" 

^* I am honestly, seriously, and unalterably of opinion, that 
nothing can possibly be more incurably and emphatically de- 
structif e, or more decisively fatal, to a kingdom, than the 
introduction of thoughtless dissipation, and the pomp of lazy 
luxury." Would not the full import of this noisy sentence be 
better expressed thus : *' I am of opinion, that nothing is 
more ruinous to a kingdom, than luxury and dissipation?" 

Some writers use much circumlocution, in expressing their 
ideas. A considerable One, for so very simple a thing as a 
man's wounding himself, says, *^ To mangle, or wound, his 
outward foim and constitution, his natural limbs or body.^ 

But, on some odbasions, circumlocution has a peculiar foroe; 
as in the following sentence : '* Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right." 
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In the sentences which follow, the ill effects of tautology 
appear. 

" So it is, that I must be forced to get home, partly by 
stealth, and partly hyjhrce,'^ 

''Never did Atticns succeed better in gaining the universal 
love and esteem of all men.*' 

The snibsequent sentence contains several uiinecessary 
circumstances. ^On receiving this information, he arose, 
went out, saddled his horse, mounted him, and rode to town.'' 
All is implied in saying, ^ On receiving this information, he 
rode to town." 

This manner, however, in a certain degree, is so strongly 
characteristic of the simple style of remote ages, that, in 
books of the highest antiquity, particularly the Bible, it is 
not at all ungraceful. Of this kind are the following scrip- 
tural phrases. ^ He lifted up his voice, and wept." ^ He 
opened his mouth, and salid." It is true, that, in strictness, 
they are not necessary to the narration, but they are 6i 
some importance to the composition, as bearing the v^* 
nerable signature of ancient simplicity. It may, on this 
occasion, be further observed, that the language of the pre- 
sent translation of the Bible, ought not to be viewed in an 
exceptionable light, though some parts of it may appear to 
)l>e obsolete. From universal admission, this language has 
become so familiar and intelligible, that in all transcripts 
and allusions, except where the sense is evidently injured, it 
ought to be carefully preserved. And it may also be justly 
remarked, that, on religious subjects, a frequent recurrence 
of scripture-language is attended with peculiar force and 
propriety. 

Though it promotes the strength of a sentence to con- 
tract a round-about mode of expression, and to lop otf 
excrescences, yet we should avoid the extreme of pruning 
too closely : some leaves should be left to shelter and 
surround the fruit. Even synonymous expressions may, on 
some occasions, be used with propriety. One is, whei^ 
an obsctii^er term which we cannot well avoid employing, 
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needs to be explained by one that is clearer. The other is, 
when the language of the emotions is exhibited. Emotion 
naturally dwells on its object; and when the reader also 
feels interested, repetition and synonymy hare frequently 
an agreeable effect 

The following passage, taken from Addison, who de- 
lighted in a full and flowing style, may, by some persons, 
be deemed not yery exceptionable. ^ But there is nothing 
that makes its way more directly to the soul than beauty, 
which immediately diffuses a secret satisfaction and com- 
placency through the imagination, and gives a finishing to 
any thing that is great or uncommon. The very first dis- 
covery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, and sprea^ 
a cheerfulness and delight through all its faculties.'' Some 
degree of yerbosity may be discovered in these sentences, 
as phrases are repeated which seem little more than the 
echo of one another; such as, diffusing satisfaction and 
complacency through the imagination^ — striking the mind 
with inward joy, — spreading cheerfulness and delight through 
all its faculties. But, perhaps, some redundancy is more 
allowable on such lively subjects, than it would be on oth^ 
occasions. 

After removing superfluities, the second rule for promoting 
the strength of a sentence, is, to attend particularly to the 
use of copulatives, relatives, and all the particles employed 
for transition and connexion. 

These little words, but, and, or, which, whose, where, then, 
therefore, because, &c. are frequently the most important 
words of any ; they are the joints or hinges upon which all 
sentences turn ; an^i, of course, much of their strength must 
depend upon such particles. The varieties in using them 
are, indeed, so many, that no particular system of rules re- 
specting them can be given. Some observations, tending to 
illustrate the rule, may, however, be mentioned. 

What is called splitting particles, or separating a prepo- 
sition from the noun which it governs, is to be avoided. 
Aa if I should say, ^'Though virtue borrows no assistance 
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from, yet it maj often be accompanied bj, the adyantages 
of fortune." Here we are put to a stand in thought, being 
obliged to rest a little on the preposition bj itself, which, 
at the same time, carries no significancy till it is joined to 
its proper substanti?e. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and re- 
lative particles, by the frequent use of such phraseology as 
this : *^ There is nothing which disgusts us sooner than the 
•mpty pomp of language." In introducing a subject, or 
laying down a proposition, to which we demand particular 
attention, this sort of style is very proper ; but, on common 
occasions, it is better to express ourselves more simply apd 
briefly : ^ Nothing disgusts us sooner than the empty pomp 
of language." 

Other writers make a practice of omitting the relative, 
wbere iheys think the me'aning can be understood without 
it : Im, '^ The man I love ;" ^ The dominions we possessed, 
and the conquests ^e made." But though this elliptical 
style is intelligible, and is allowable in conversation and 
epistolary writing, yet in all writings of a serious and 
dignified kind, it ought to be avoided. There, the re- 
lative should always be inserted in its proper place, and 
the constl-uction filled up. ^ The man whom I love." 
** The dominions which we possessed, and the conquests 
which we made." 

With regard to the copulative particle and, which oc- 
curs so frequently in all kinds of composition, several ob- 
servations are to be made. First, it is evident, that the un- 
necessary repetition of it enieebles style. ' The following 
sentence from Sir William Temple, will serve for an instance. 
He is speaking of the refinement of the French language : 
** Tbe academy, set up by Cardinal Richelieu, to amuse the 
wits of that age and country, and divert them from raking 
into his politics and ministry, brought this into vogue ; and 
the French wits have, for this last age, been wholly turned ; 
to the refinement of their style and language ; and, indeed, 
with such success, that it can hardly be equalled, and runa 
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equally throagli their verse and their prose.** Here are no 
fewer than eight dnda in one sentence. Some writers often 
miike their sentences drag in this manner, by a careless mul- 
tipii(iation of coptdafives. 

But, in the nest place, it is worthy uf obserTation, that 
thongh the natural nse of the conjunction and, is to join 
objects together, yet, in fact, by dropping the conjtmction, 
we often mark a doser connexion, a quicker snccession of 
objectii, that when it is inserted between them. ^ I came, 
I saw, I conquered,'^ expresses with more force the rapidity 
and quick saccession of conquest, than. if connecting particles 
had bden used. 

On the other hand, when we seek to prevent a quick 
transition from one object to another, when we are making 
soue enumeration, in "trhich we wish that the objects tliould 
appear as distinct from each other as possible, and fhaf di6 
mind should rest, for a moment, on each object by its6lf, 
copulatives may be multiplied with peculiar advantage. 
As when an author says, " Such a man might fall a victim 
to power; but truth, and reason, and liberty, would fall with 
him." Observe, in the following enumeration made by the 
Apostle Paul, what additional weight and distinctness are 
gfiven to each particular, by the repetition of a conjunction : 
** I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor thingi 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of Qod.^ 

The words designed to mark the transition from one sen- 
tence to another, and the connexion between sentences, are 
sometimes very incorrect, and perform their office in an inu 
perfect and obscure manner. The following is aA example 
of this kind of idaccuracy. ** By greatness, I do not mean 
the bulk of any single object only, but the largeness of a 
whole view. Such are the prospects of an open champaign 
country, a vast uncultivated desert," &c. The word sucM 
signifies of that nature or quality, which necessarily pre- 
8ttpp«sea #006 aii^eetive or word descriptive of a quality 
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going before, to vrhich it refers. Bat, in the foregoing 
sentence, tbere is no snch adjective. The author had 
spoken of greatness in the abstract only; and, therefore, 
such has no distinct antecedent to which we can refer it. 
Hie sentence would have been introduced with more pro- 
priety, by saying, To this class belong^ or, under this head 
are ranged, the prospects, &c. 

As connective particles are the hinges, tacks, and pins, 
^y which the words in the same clause, the clauses in the 
same member, the members in the same sentence, and even 
the sentences in the same discourse, are united together. 
Mid their relations suggested, they should not be either too 
irequently repeated, awkwardly exposed to view, or made up 
of polysyllables, when shorter words would as well convey our 
raeamiig. Notwithstanding that, insomuch that, forasmuch 
s»i fktrthermore, &e. are tedfous words, which tend to over- 
oad and perplex a sentence. 

We riiall conclude this head witii two remarks on the 
subject of instrting or cutting th^ conjunctions. The first 
irf) iiiat the illative cobjd<ietions> the casual, and idie dis- 
jnnetive, when they suit the sense, can more rarely be dis- 
pensed with than the copulative. The second is, that the' 
omission of oopnlntives always siotpeeds best, when the con- 
nexion of the thoughts is either very close, or very distant. 
It is mostly in the intermediate cases that the conjnnctieiri is 
deemed necessary. When the connexion in thought is very 
tlistant, the copulative appears absur^ ; and when very close, 
superfluous. 

The MiW rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, 
is, to dispose of the. capital word, or words, so that they may 
make the greatest impression. 

That {here are, in every sentence, such capital words, 
oik which the meaning principally rests, every one must see ; 
and that these words should possess a 'conspicuous and dis- 
tinguished place, is equally plain. For the most part, with 
us, the important words are placed in the beginning of the 
sentence. So in the following passages : ^ Silver and gold 
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haye I none ; but rach u I have, give I unto thee,** &c. 
** Your fathers, where are they ? and the prophets, do they 
live for ever ?" 

Sometimes, howerer, when we intend to give weight t» 
a sentence, it is of advantage to suspend the meaning for 
a little, and then bring it out full at the close. ^ Thns," 
says an author, "on whatever side we contemplate this 
ancient vmter, what principally strikes us, is his wonderful 
invention." 

To accomplish this end, the placing of capital words in 
a conspicuous part of the sentence, the natural order of our 
language must sometimes be inverted. According to this 
natural order, the nominative has the first place, the verb 
the second, and the objectiYe, if it be an active verb that is 
employed, has the third. Circumstances follow the nomina- 
tive, the verb, or the objectiye, as they happen to belong to 
any of them. '^ Diana of the Ephesians is great,'' is the 
natural order of the sentence. But its strength is increased 
by inversion, thus : " Great is Diana of the Eptiesiaps.'* " I 
profess, in the sincerity of ray heart," &c. is the natural order 
of a circumstance. Inverted thus ; " In the sincerity of my 
bpttrt, I profess," &c. ~ 

Some authors greatly invert the natural order of sentences; 
others write mostly in a natural style. Each method has its 
advantages. The inverted posseises strength, dignity, and 
"firiety ;' the other, more nature, ease, and simplicity. We 
shall giro an instance of each method, taken from writers of 
considerable eminence. The first is of the inverted order. 
The author is speaking of the misery of vice. " This, as to 
the complete immoral state, is what of their own accord, men 
readily remark. Where there is this absolute degeneracy, 
this total apostacy from all candour, truth, or equity, there 
are few who do not see and acknowledge the misery which is 
consequent Seldom is the case miscoosbned when at worst 
The misfortune is, that we look not on this depravity, nor 
consider how it stands in less degrees. As if, to be absolutely 
immoral, were, indeed^ the greatest misery ; but to be so in a 
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little degree^ should he no miRery or harm at all. Wliich, to 
allow, 18 just as reasonable a» to own, that it is the greatest 
ill of a body to be in the utmost manner maimed or distorted; 
but that to lose the use only of one limb, or to be impaired in 
some single organ or member, is no ill worthy the least 
notice.'' Here is no yiolence done to the language, though 
there are many inversions. 

The following is an example of natural construction: 
" Our sight is the most perfect, and the most delightful, of 
aU our senses. It fills the mind with the largest variety of 
ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest distance, 
and continues the longest in action, without being tired, 
or satiated with its proper enjoyments. The sense of feeling 
can, indeed, giye us a notion of extension, shape, and all 
other ideas that enter at the eye, except colours ; but, at the 
flame time, it is yery much straitened and confined in its 
operations," &c. 

But whether we use inyersion or not, and in whatever 
part of ^e stntence we di^ose of the capital words, it la 
dways a point of consequence, that these capital worda 
Bhould stand clear and disentangled from any other wonU 
that would clog them. Thus, when there are any circum-' 
stances of time, place, or other limitationi, whiph the prin- 
cipal object of onr sentence requires to have connected 
with it, we must take care .to dispose of them, so as not to 
cloud that principal object, nor io bury it under a load of 
circumstances. This will be made clearer by an example.^ 
** If, whilst they profess only to please, they sttcretly advise, 
and give instruction, they may now perhaps, as weM as 
formerly, be jesteemed, with justice, the best and most 
honourable among authors.'' This is a well-constructed 
sentence. It contains a great many circumstances and ad- 
verbs necessary to qualify the meaning; ofily, secretly, as 
iDsll, perhaps, now, with justice, formerly / yet these are 
placed so properly, as neither to embarrass, nor weaken 
the sentence; while that which is the capital object in it, 
viz. ^ being justly esteemed the best and most honourable 
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among authora,*' comes out in the conclasion clear and 
detached, and poseeiwes its proper place. See, now, what 
would have been the effect of a different arrangement: 
** If, whilst they profess to please only, they advise and give 
instruction secretly, they may be esteemed the best and most 
honourable among authors, with justice, perhaps, now as well 
as formerly.'' Here we hare precisely the same words, and 
the same sense ; but, by means of the circumstances .being so 
intermingled as to clog the capital words, the whole becomes 
feeble and perplexed.- 

The fourth rule for promoting the strength of sentencei^ 
is, that a weaker assertion or proposition should never corns 
s^fUr a stronger one ; and that, when our sentence consists 
of two members, the longer should, generally, be tHe con-- 
eluding one, 

Tims, to say, *'When our passions have forsaken us, we 
flatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken them,'' 
is both mo^e easy and more deai^ than to begin with the 
longer part of the proposition: ^We flatter i^urselyes with 
the belief that we have forsaken oar passions, when they 
h&ve forsaken us.'' 

In genertl, it is agreeable to find a sentence rising upon 
OS, and growing hi ils importance, to the very last word, 
when this construction can be managed without affectation. 
" If we rise yet higher," says Addison, *< and consider the 
fixed stars as so many ocesins of flame, that are each of 
them attended with a different set of planets; and still din- 
cover new firttaaments and new lights, that are sunk further 
in those unfathomable depths of ether ; we are lost in such 
a lubyrinth of suns and worlds, and confounded with the 
magnificence and immensity of nature." 

The fifth rule for the strength of sentences is, to avoid 
concluding th^m with an adverb, a preposition, or any in* 
considerable word. 

Agreeably to this rule, we should not conclude with any 
of the particles qf to from, with, by. For instance, it is a 
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g^eat'deal better to say, ^Avarice is a crime of which wise 
tii^tk are often guilty,*^ than to say, "Avarice is a crime 
Which wise men are often guilty of.'' This is a phraseology 
Which all correct writers shun; and with reason. For as 
the mind cannot help resting a little, on the import of the 
word which closes the sentence, it must be disagreeable to 
be left pausing on a word, which does not, by itself, produfe 
any idea. 

For the same reason, verbs which are used in a com- 
ponnd sense, with some of these prepositions, are, though 
not so bad, yet still not proper conclusions of a period: saoh 
as, bring about, lay hold of, come over to, clear up, amd 
many other of this kind ; instead of which, if we can em- 
ploy a simple verb, it always terminates the sentence with 
more strength. Even the pronoun it, Aovld, if possible, be 
avoided in the conclusion: especially when it is joined with 
Bome of the prepositions; as, with it, in it, to it. ^ We shall 
be sensible of this' in ihe following sentence : ^ There is not, 
in my opinion, a more pleasing and irinmphant consideratioD 
in religpion, than this, of the perpetual progress which tiie 
soul makes towards the perfection of its nature, without ever 
arriving at a period in it," How much more agreeable the 
sentence, "if it had been so constructed as to close with the 
^md period! 

Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase, which ei^ 
presses a circumstance only, always appears badly in the 
rear of a sentence. We may judge of this by the folloWiJi|g 
passage : *^ Let me therefore conclude by repeating, that 
division has caused all the mischief we lament ; that onion 
alone can retrieve it; and that a great advance towards 
this union, was the coalition of parties, so happily begun, 
io successfully carried on, and of late so unaccountably 
neglected ; to say no worse." This last phrase, " to say no 
worse," occasions a falling off at the end. The proper 
disposition of such circumstances in a sentence, requires at« 
tention, in order to adjust them so, as shall consist equallj 
widi the perr.picuity and the strength of the period.-^ 
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Though necessary putSy they are, howeyer, like irregalar 
stones in a huilding, which try the skill of an artist, where 
to place them with the least o£fence. Bat it most be re- 
membered, that the close is always an unsuitable place for 
them. Notwithstanding what has been said against con- 
cluding a period with an adverb, &c. this mast not be un- 
derstood to refer to such words,^ when the stress and signi- 
ficancy of the sentence rest chiefly npon them. In that case, 
they are not to be considered as circumstances, but as the 
principal objects: as in the following sentence. "In their 
prosperity, my firiends shall never hear of me, in their ad- 
versity, always." Here, '^ never ^ taid. *^ always" being em- 
phatical words, were to be so placed as to make a strong im- 
pression. 

The sixth rule relating to the strength of a sentence, 
is, that, in the menders of a sentence, where two things are 
compared or contrasted with one another; where either a re- 
semblance or an opposition is intended to be expressed; some 
resemblancef in the language and construction, should be pre- 
served. For when the things themselves correspond to each 
other, we naturally expect ib find a similar correspondence 
in the words, 

Thqs, when it is said, ^ The wise man is happv when he 
gains his own approbation; the fool, when he recommends 
himself to the applause of those about him>*' the opposition 
would have been more regular, if it had been expressed thus: 
"The wise man is happy when he gains his own approbation; 
the fool, when he gains that of others." 

** A friend exaggerates a man*s virtues : an enemy inflames 
his crimes." Better thus: ''A friend exaggerates a man^s 
virtues ; an enemy, his crimes." 

The following passage from Pope^s Preface to his Homer, 
folly exemplifies the rule just given: "Homer was the 
greater genius ; Virgil, the better artist : in the one, we 
most admire the man ; in the other, the work. Homer hur- 
ries us with a commanding impetuosity ; Yirgil leads us with 
an attractive majesty. Homer scatters with a generous pro-] 
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fusion ; Virgil bestows with a careful magnificence. Homer, 
like the Nile, poars out his riches with a sudden overflow ; 
Virgi], like a riyer in its banks, with a constant stream." — 
Periods t^us constructed, when introduced with propriety, 
and not returning too often, have a sensible beauty. But we 
must beware of carrying our attention to this beauty too far. 
It ought only to be occasionally studied, when comparison 
or opposition of objects naturally leads to it If such a con- 
struction as this be aimed at, in all our sentences, it leads to 
a disagreeable uniformity ; produces a regularly returning 
clink in the period, which tires the ear ; and plainly discovers 
affectation. 

The seventh mi6 for promoting die strength and effect of 
sentences, is, to attend to the sound, the harmony f and easy 
Jiow, of the words and members, 

Sound is a quality mucb inferior to sense ; yet such aa 
must not be disregarded. For, as long as sounds are the 
Tehicle or conveyance for our ideas, there will be a very 
considerable connexion between the idea which is conveyed,, 
and the nature of the sound which conveys it — Pleasing 
ideas, and forcible reasoning, can hardly, be transmitted to 
the mind, by means of harsh and disagreeable sounds. The 
mind* revolts at such sounds, and the impression of the senti* 
ment must consequently be weakened. The observations 
which we have to make on this subject, respect the choice of 
words ; their arrangement ; the order and disposition of the 
members ; and the cadence or close of sentences. 

We begin with the choice of words. It is evideiit, that 
words are most agreeable to the ear, when they are composed 
of smooth and liquid sounds, in which there is a proper inter- 
mixture of vowels and consonants ; without too many harsh 
consonants rubbing against each other; or too many open 
vowels in succession, to cause a hiatus, or disagreeable aper- 
ture of the mouth. 

It may always be assumed as a principle, that whatever 
neunds are difficult in pronunciation, are, in the same pro- 
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poiiioB, h&rsli ana painful to the ear. Voxels give softneaa ; 
coDSonaiitfl, 8treDg:tb to the sound of words. The melody of 
language requires a just proportion of each ; and the con- 
Btrnction will be hurt, will be rendered either grating or 
effeminate, by an excess of either, Long words are commonly 
more agreeable to the ear than monosyllables. They pleaws 
it by the composition or succession of sounds which they 
present to it ; and accordingly, the most harmonious lan- 
guages abound most in them. Among words of any length, 
those are the most melodious, which do not run wholly either 
upon long or short syllables, but are composed of an intsr- 
mixture 6f them: such as, repent, profess, powerfitl, veliHniif, 
ctleritp, independent, impetuositff. 

If we would speak forcibly and, effectually, we must avoid 
the use of such words as the following ; 1. Such as are com- 
posed of words already compounded, the several parts of 
which are not easily, and therefore not closely united : as, 
" UnsuccessfulnesSf wrongheadedness, tenderheartedness:*^ 
a. Such as have the syllables which immediately follow the 
accented syllable, crowded with consonants that do not easily 
coalesce : as, " Questionless, chroniclers, conventiclers.^ 3. 
Such as have too many syllables following the accented 
syllable : as, " Primarily, cursorily, summarily, peremptori^ 
ness : 4. Such as have a short or unaccented syllable re- 
peated, or followed by another short or unaccented syllable, 
very much resembling: as, ^Holily, sillily, lowlily, farriery P 
A little harshness, by the collision of consonants, which never- 
theless our organs find no difficulty in articulating, and which 
do not suggest to the hearer the disagreeable idea, either of 
precipitation or of stammering, is by no means a sufficient 
reason for suppressing a useful term. The words hedxfd^ 
fledged, wedg'd, drud^d, grudg'd, adjudged, which some have 
thought very offensive, are not exposed to the objections which 
lie against the words above mentioned. We should not do 
well to introduce such hard and strong sounds too frequ^itly ; 
but when they are used Ep&ringly and properly, they have. 
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eren a good effect ^Tliej contribute to tbot variety in sound 
which is advantageous to language. 

The next head, respecting the harmony which results from 
a proper arrangement uf words, is a point of greater nicety. 
For^ let the words themselves be ever so well chosen, and 
well sounding, yet, if they be ill disposed, the melody of the 
sentence is utterly lost, or greatly impaired. That this is the 
case, the learners will perceive by the following examples. 
" Pleasures simple and moderate always are the best :^ it 
would be better to say, " Simple and moderate pleasures are 
always the best.'' '* Office or rank may be the recompense of 
intrigue, versatility, or flattery;" better thus, ** Rank or office 
may be the recompense of flattery, versatility, or intrigue.** 
"A great recommendation of the guidance offered by integ- 
rity to us, is, that it is by all men easily understood :^ better 
in this form ; ** It is a great recommendation of the guidance 
offered to us by integrity, that it is easily understood by all 
men.** In the following examples, the words are neither se- 
lected nor arranged, so as to produce the most agreeable 
effect. "If we make the best of our life, it is but as a pil- 
grimage, with dangers s^ounding it: better thus, ''Our 
life, at the best, is a pilgrimage, and dangers surround if 
"We see that we are encumbered with difficulties, which we 
cannot prevent:" better, "We perceive ourselves involved in 
difficulties that cannot be avoided." "It is plain to any one 
who views the subject, even slightly, that there is nothing 
here that is without allay and pure :" improved by this form ; 
" It is evident to the slightest inspection, that nothing here is 
unallayed and pure." 

We may take, for an instance of a sentence remarkably 
harmonious, the following from Milton's Treatise on Educa- 
tion : "We shall conduct you to a hill-side, laborious indeed, 
at the first ascent; but else so smooth, so green, so full of 
goodly prospects, and melodious sounds on every side, that 
the harp of Orpheus was not more charming." Every thing 
in this sentence conspires to promote the harmony. The 
words are well chosen; full of liquids, and soft sounds; fabo' 
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riout, smooth, ffrten, ^goodly, melodious charming; and 
these words so artfully arranged, that, were we to alter the 
situation of any one of them, we should, presently, be sen- 
sible of the melody's suffering. 

To promote this harmonious arrangement of words, the fol- 
lowing general directions will be found of some use. 1st. 
When the preceding word ends with a vowel, let the sabse- 
quent one begin with a consonant; and vice versd. A true 
friend, a cruel enemy, are smoother and easier to the Toice, 
than a true union^ a cruel destroyer. But when it is more per- 
spicuous or convenient, for vowels or consonants to end one 
word and begin the next, it is proper that the vowek be a 
long and short one ; and that the consonanls be either a liquid 
and a mute, or liquids of different sorts : thus, a lovely qf- 
epring ; a purer design; a calm retreat; are more fluent than, 
a happy union, a brief petition^ a jcheap triumph, a putrid 
distemper, a calm matron, a clean nurse. From these exanip 
ptes, the student jtvill perceive the importance of accurately 
understanding the nature of vowels and consonants, liquids 
and mutes ; with the connexion and influence which soboflt 
amongst them. 2d. In general, fit considerable number of 
long or short ivords near one another should be avoided. 
'* Disappointment in our expectations is wretchedness :" bet- 
ter thus; '^Disappointed hope is misery." ''No course of 
joy can please us long :^' better, ^' No course of enjoyment 
can delight us long." A succession of words having the same 
quantity in the accented syllables, whether it be long or short, 
should also be avoided. ''James was needy, feeble, and 
fearful:" improved thus; "James was timid, leeble, and 
destitute.^' ** They could not be happy ; for he was silly, 
pettish, and sullen :" better thus ; " They could not be happy ; 
for he was simple, peeyish, and gloomy.'' 3d. Words which 
begin alike, or end alike, Aust not come together ; and the 
last syllable of the preceding word, should not be the same as 
the first syllable of the subsequent one. It is not so pleasing 
and harmonious to say, *' This is a convenient contrivance ;'* 
"He is an indulgent parent;" "She behaves with uniform for- 
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HMtliij;" as, " This is a luefiil contrivance j" "He is a kind 
parent;'' " She behaves ivith unvaried formality/' 

We proceed to consider the members of a sentence, ^isrith 
regard to harmony. They should not be too lojig, nor dis- 
proportionate to each other. When they have a regular and 
proportional division, they are much easier to the voice, and 
more clearly understood, and" better remembered, than when 
this rule is not attended to : for whatever tires the voice, and 
ofiends the .ear, is apt to mar the strength of the expression, 
and to degrade the sense of the author. And this is a suffi- 
cient ground for paying atti^ntipn to. the order and proportion 
of sentences, and the different parts of which they consist. The 
following passage exhibits sentences in which the different 
members are proporiioDally arninged. 

Temple, speaking savastically ofmiui, says; ^ But his pride 
is greater than his igfnurance, and what he wants in knowledge 
he supplies by silfficieney. When he has looked about him as 
far as he can, he ccmeiudee there is no more to be seen f when ' 
he is at the end of his jine, he is at the bottom of the ocean ; 
when he has shot his best, he is sure none ever did, or ever 
can, shoot better, or beyond it His own reason he holds to 
be the certain measure of truth : and his own knowledge of 
what is possible in nature.*' Here every thing is at onee easy 
to the breath, grateful to the ear, and intelligible to the under- 
standi^. See another example of the ssffaie kind, in the 17 th 
and 18th verses of the 3rd chapter of the, prophet Habakko^. 
We may remark here, that our present version of the Holy 
Scripti^res, especially of the Psalms, abounds with instances 
of an harmonious arrangement of the words and members of 
sentences . ^ 

' In the following quotation from Tillotson, we shall become 
sensible of an effect veiy different from that of the preceding 
sentenees. *' This discourse, coUceroing the easiness of the 
Divine commands, does all along suppose and acknowledge 
the difficulties of the first entrance upon a religious course ; 
except only m those persons who have had the happiness to 
be trained up, to religion, by the easy and insensible degrees 
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•f a pious and yirtuons eda cation." H6re there is some de- 
gree of banliness and unpleasantness, owing principally to 
this, that there is properly no more than one pause or rest in 
the fientence, falling betwixt the two members into which . it ii 
divided : each of which is so long as to occasion a considera- 
ble stretch of the breath, in pronouncing it 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, care 
should be taken, that -it be not abrupt, or unpleasant. The 
following instances may be sufficient to show the propriety of 
some attention to this part of the rule. " Virtue, diligence, 
and industry, joined with good temper and prudence, are 
prosperous in general." It would be better thus : " Virtue, 
diligence, and industry, joined with good temper and pru- 
dence, have ever been found the surest road to prosperity.** 
An author speaking of the Trinity, ^expresses himself thus: 
*' It is a mystery which we firmly believe the truth ot^ aod 
humbly adore the depth of.'' How much better would it hare 
been with this transposition : *' It is a mystery, the truth of 
which we firmly believe, and the depth of which we humblj 
adore." 

In order to give a sentence this proper close, the longest 
member of it, and the fullest words, should be reserved to the 
conclusion. But in the distribution of the members, and in 
the cadence of the period, as well as in the sentences them-^ 
selves, variety must be observed; for the mind soon tires with 
a frequent repetition of the same tone. 

Though attention to the words and members, and the close 
of sentences, must not be neglected, yet it must also be kept 
within proper bounds. Sense has its own hasmony; and in 
no instance should j^prspicuity, precision, or strength of sen- 
timent, be sacrificed to sound. All unmeaning words, intro- 
duced merely to round the period,'or fill up the melody, are 
great blemishes in writing. They are childish and trivial or- 
naments, by which a sentence always loses more in point of 
weighty. than it can gain by such additions to its sound. Sf 
th€ Octavo Grammar^ on this chapter, 

8w aho the Appkndix to the Exercisee^]^, 2\9, IcCp 
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CllAPTER IV. 

Of FiGTTREs of Speech. 

Exercises, p. 203. Key, p. 175. 

The FOURTH requisite of a perfect sentence, is a judicious 
use of the Figures of Speech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in almost everj 
sentence ; and, when properly employed, confers beauty and 
strength on composition ; some knowledge of it appears to be 
indispensable to the scholars, who are learning to form their 
sentences with perspicuity, accuracy, and force. We shall, 
therefore, enumerate the principal figures, and gire them 
some explanation. 

In general. Figures of Speech imply some departure from 
simplicity of expression ; the idea which we mean to convey 
is expressed in a particular manner, and with some circum- 
stance added, which is designed to render the impression 
more strong and vivid. When I say, for instance, '^Tkat 
a good man enjoys comfort in the midst of adversity;^' I 
jast express my thoughts in the simplest manner possible: 
but when I say, "To the upright there ariseth light in 
darkness;*^ the same sentiment is expressed in a figurative 
style ; a new circumstance is introduced ; ^ light," is put in 
the place of "comfort," and "darkness" is used to suggest 
the idea of " adversity." In the same manner, to say, " It 
is impossible, by any search we can make, to explore the 
Divine Nature fully," is to make a simple proposition : but 
when we say, " Canst thou, by searching, find out the Lord ? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? It is high 
as heaven, what canst thou do? deeper than hell, what canst 
thou know?" this introduces a figure into style, the propo- 
sition being not only expressed, but with it admiration and 
astonishment 

But, though figures imply a deviation from what may be 
^ckoned the most simple form of speech, we are not thence 
to conclude, that they imply any thing uncommon or un- 
natural. On many occasions, they are both the most natural, 
and the most common method of uttering our sentiments. 
It would be very difficult to compose any discourse without 
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vnng them often ; naj; there are few aentences of consider- 
able length, in which there does not occur some expression 
that may be termed % figure. This being the case, we may 
see the necessity of some attention, in order to understand 
their nature and use. 

At the first rise of language, men would begin with giving 
names to the different objects which they discerned, or 
thought of. The stock of words would, then, be very small. 
As men's ideas multiplied, and their acquaintance with 
objecte increased, their store of names and words would 
also increase. But to the yast variety of objects and ideas, 
no language is adequate. No language is so copioas, as to 
have a separate word for every separate idea. Men nalnrally 
sought to abridge this labour of multiplying words without 
end; and, in order to lay less burden on their memories, 
made one word, which they had already appropriated to a 
certein idea or object, stand also for some other idea or 
object, between which and the primary one, they foimd, or 
fancied, some relation. The names of sensible objects, were 
the words most early introduced j and were, by degrees, 
extended to those mental objects, of which men had more 
obscure conceptions, and to which they found .it more^cKffi 
cult to assign distinct names. They borrowed, therefore* 
the name of some sensible idea, where their iinag^nation 
found some affinity. Thus, we speak of a ptercmy judgment, 
and a clear head; a sofi or a hard heart; a rough or a 
$mooth behaviour. We say, inflamed by anger, warmed by 
love, sioelled with pride, melted into g^ief ; and these are al- 
moHt the only significant words which we have for such ideas. 

The principal advantages of figures of speech, are the two 
following. 

First, They enrich language, and render it more copious. 
By their means, words and phrases are multiplied, for ex- 
pressing all sorts of ideas ; for describing even the minutest 
differences; the nicest shades and colours of thought; which 
no language could possibly do by proper Words alone, with- 
out assistance from Tropes. 

Secondly, They frequently give us a much clearer and 
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more itriking Tiew of the principal olject^ than we could 
haye, if it were expreaed in etniple tenns, and divested of 
its accessory idea.- By a well chosen fignr^ eren conTictioo 
is assisted, and the impression of a tmth upon the mind, 
made more liyely and forcible than it would otherwise be. 
We perceive this in the following illustration of Young: 
^ When we dip too deep in pleasure, we always stir a sedi- 
ment that renders jt impure and noxious i"^ md in this in- 
stance : *^ A heart boiling with violent passions, will always 
send up infatuating fumes to the head." An image that 
presents so much cong^ity between a moral and a sensible 
idea, serves, like an argument from analogy, to enforce 
what the author asserts, and to induce belief. 

Ha^ng considered the general nature of fi|^ures, we pro- 
ceed next to particularize such of them as are of the most 
importance ; viz. Metaphor, Allegory, Comparison, Meto- 
nymy, Synecdoche, Personification, Apostrophe, Antithesis, 
Interrogation, Exclamation^ Amplification, or Climax, &c. 

A Metaphor is a figure founded entirely on the resem- 
blance which one object bears to another. Hence, it is much 
allied to simile or comparison, and it is, indeed, no other than 
a comparison, expressed in an abridged form. When I say 
of some great minister, ** that he upholds the state, like a 
pillar which supports tlie weight of a whole edifice," I fairly 
make a comparison : but when I say of such a minister, 
** that he is the pillar of the state," it now becomes a meta-' 
phor. In th^ latter case, the comparison between the minister 
and a pillar is made in the mind ; but it is expogftd without 
any of the words that denote comparison. 

The following are examples of metaphor taken from 
Scripture : ^ I will be unto her a wall of fire round about, 
and will be the glory in the midst of her." ^ Thou art my 
rock and my fortress." ''Thj word is a lamp to my feet, 
and a light to my path." 

Rules to be observed in the use of metaphors. 

1. Metaphors, as well other figures^ should, on no oeea^ 
Horn, be stuck cm profusely ; and should always he such ets 
accord with the strain qf mar sentiment. The latter part of 
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the following pasBage, from a late historian, is, in this repect, 
▼ery exceptionable. He is giving an account of the fa- 
mous act of parliament against irregular marriages in Eng. 
land. ** The bill,'' says he, '^ underwent a great number of 
alterations and amendments, which were not effected with- 
out violent contest At length, however, it was floated through 
both houses on the tide of a. great majority, and steered into 
the safe harbour of royal approbation." 

J 2. Care should be taken that the resemblance, which is the 
foundation of the metaphor, be clear and perspicuous, not far- 
fetched, nor difficult to discover. The transgression of this 
rule makes what are called harsh or forced metaphors ; 
which are displeasing, because they puzzle the reader, and 
instead of illustrating the thought, render it perplexed anH 
intricate. 

3. In the third place, we should be careful, in the con- 
duct of metaphors, never to jumble metaphorical and plain 
language together. An author, addressing himself to the 
king, says : 

To thee the world its present homage pays ; 
The harvest early, but mature the praise. 

It is plain, that, had not the rhyme misled him to the choice 
of an improper phrase, he would have said. 

The harvest early, but mature the crop; 

and so would have continued the figure which he had begfim. 
Whereas, by dropping it unfinished, and by employing the 
literal word "praise," when we were expecting something 
that related to the harvest, the figtire is broken, and the two 
members of the sentence have no suitable correspondence 
to each other. 

4. We should avoid making two inconsistent metaphors 
meet on one object. This is what is called mixed metaphor, 
and is indeed one of the greatest misapplications of this 
figure. One may be " sheltered under the p?ilrnnage of a 
great man : " but it would be wrong to say, " sheltered 
under the mask of dissimulation:*' as a mask conceals, bat 
does not shelter. Addison, in his letter from Italy, says : 
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I bridle in mj struggling muse with pain. 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain. 
The mnse, figured as a horse, may be bridled , but when 
we speak o( launching, we make it a ship j and by no fore* 
of imagination, can it be supposed both, a horse and a ship • 
at one moment; bridled, to hinder it from launching. 

The same author, elsewhere sajs, ^ There is not a single 
yiew of human nature, which is not sufficient to ' extinguish 
the seeds of pride.'' Observe the incoherence of the things 
here joined together;, making a view extinguish, and ex- 
tinguish seeds. 

As metaphors ought never to be mixed, so they should not 
be crowded together on the same object ; for the mind has 
difficulty in passing readily through many di^awnt views of 
the same object, presented in quick succession. 

The /a«^ rule concerning metaphors, ia, that they be not 
too far pursued. If the resemblance^ on which the figure is 
founded, be long dwelt upon^ and carried into all its mi- 
nute circumstances, we tire the reader, whu soon grows 
weary of this stretch of fancy ; and we render our discourse 
obscure. This is called straining a metaphor. Authors of 
a lively and strong imagination are apt to mn into this 
exuberance of metaphor. When they hit upon a figure 
that pleases them, they are loth to part with it, and. fre- 
quently continue it so long, as to become tedious and intri- 
cate. We may observe, for instance, how the following 
metaphor is spun out. 

Thy thoughts are vagabonds ; all outward bound, 
£ 'Midst sands, and rocks, and storms, to cruise for pleasure ; 

If gain'd, dear bought ; and better miss'd than gain'd. 

Fancy and sense, from an infected shore, 

Thy cargo bring ; and pestilence the prize : 

Then such a thirst, insatiable thirst, 

By fond indulgence but inflam'd the more ; 

Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tired. 

An Allegory may be regarded as a metaphor continued ; 
since it is the representation of some one thing by another 
that resembles it and which is made to stand for it. We 
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maj take from the Scriptares a yery fine example of an 
alleg^ory, in the SOth psalm ; where the people of Israel are 
represented under the imag^ of a vine: and the figure 
18 carried throaghoat with great exactness and beaaty. 
** Thoa hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thOu hast cast 
out the heathen and planted it Thou prepardest room be- 
lore it ; and didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled 
the land. The hills were covered with the shadow of it : and 
the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. She sent 
out her boughs into the sea, and her branches into the river. 
Why hast thou broken down her hedges, so that all they 
which pass by the way do pluck her? The boar out of the 
wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the field doth de- 
Tonr it Return, we b«fteech thee, O Qod of Htfsts/Iook 
down from heaven, and behold, and visit Hm vine !" See 
also Ezekiel, xvii. 23 — 34. 

The first and principal requisite in the conduct of an alle- 
gory, iBfihat the figurative and t Hi' literal merrnihg hi not 
tnixed inconsistently iogethir, Tnde<^d, all' the rules th&t 
were given for metaphor^, miiy also b)i applied to allego- 
ries, on account of the flffitottjr ili^y beat* to each o&er. 
The only material difference betwcien' them; -b'iiiifdeB the 
one being short and the other beiuj^ pirdTouged^, is, that a 
metaphor always explains itself, by th'e words that are con- 
nected with it, in their proper and natural meaning: as, 
when 1 say, " Achilles »was a lioii;" "An able minister il 
the pillar of th% state ;" the ** Hon" and the « pillar** arc 
sufficiently interpreted by th6 ' miehtion of "Achilles" and 
the "minister," which I join to them; bat an allegory is, 
or may be, allowed to stand less connected with 'the li.eral 
meaning, the interpretation not being so directly pointed 
out* but left to our own reflexion . ' 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivering instruction 
in ancient times ; for what we call fables or parables are no 
other than allegi^ries. By words and action^ attributed to* 
beasts or inanimate objects, the dispo^iiots of men were 
figured ; and what we call the morale is thd ntifirared ceilM 
or meaning of the allefrorr* 
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A Comparison or Simile, is, irhen the resemblance between 
two objects is expressed in form, and generally pursued 
more fully than the nature of a metaphor admits: as when it 
is said, ^ The actipns of princes ^are like those great riyers, 
the course of which OTery one beholds, but their springs 
have been seen by few/* ''As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalen^ so the Lord is round about his people." 
** Behold, how good and how pleasaut it is for brethren to 
dwell together in «nity! It is like the precious ointmeut* 
&c. and as the dew that defcended upon the mountains of 
Zion." 

The advantage of this figure arises from the illustration 
which the simile employed gives to the principal object; 
from the clearer view which it presents ; or the more strong 
impression which it i(tamps on tile mind.' Observe the 
effect of it, in the following instance. The author is explain- 
ing the distinction between the powers of sense and imagi<t 
nation, in the human mind. *'As wax," says he, ''would 
liot be adequate to the purpose of signature, if it had not 
the power to retain, as well as to receive the impression, the 
same holds of the soul, with respect to sense and imagination. 
Sense is its receptive power; imagination, its retentive. 
Had it sense without imagination, it would not be as wax, 
but as water, where, though all impressions are instantly 
made, yet as soon m they are made, they are instantly 
lost." 

In comparisons of this nature, th« understanding is con- 
cerned mnch more than the fancy : and therefore the rules to 
be observed, with respect to them, are, that they be clear, and 
that they be useful ; that they tend to render our conception 
of the principal object more distinct; and that they do not 
lead our view aside, and be^Ider it with any false light 
We should always remember that similes are not arguments. 
However apt they may be, they do no more than explain the 
writer's sentiments ; they do not prove them to be founded on 
Iruth. 

Comparisons ought> not to be founded on likenesses which 

02 
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are too faint and remote* For these, in place of asasting'. 
strain the mind to comprehend them, and throw no light npon 
the suhject. It is also to he obserred. that a comparison which, 
in the principal circumstances, carries a sufficiently near re- 
semblance, may become unnatural and obscure, if pushed too 
far. Nothing is more opposite to the design of this figure, 
than to hunt after a great number of coincidences in minute 
points, merely to show how far the writer's ingenuity can 
stretch the resemblance. ' 

A Metonymy is founded on tfie several relations, of cau8« 
and effect, container and contained, sign and thing signi- 
fied. When we say: ''They read Milton," the cause is put 
iu8tea;d of the effect; meaning "Milton's works." On the 
other band, when it is said, " Gray hairs should be re- 
spected," we put the effect for the cause, meaning by ** gray 
hairs," oid a^e. "^ The kettle boils," is a phrase where the 
name of the container is substituted for that of the thing con- 
tained. ^ To assume the sceptre," is a common exj^ression 
for entering on royal authority ; the sign being put for the 
thing signified. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for. the whole ; 
a genus for a species, or a species for a genus ; in general, 
when any thing less, or any thing more, is put for the precise 
object meant ; the figure is then called a Synecdoche or Com>- 
prehension. It is very common, for instance, to describe a 
whole object by some remarkable* part of it : as when we say: 
" A fleet of twenty sait^ in the place of ** ships ;^ when we 
use the '*head^ for the ^^ person,*^ the " waves*^ for the ^ sea.^ 
In like manner, an attribute may be put for a subject: as, 
" Youth" for the "young," the "deep" for the "sea; " and 
sometimes a subject for its attribute. 

Personificatio* or Prosopopoeia^ is that figpare by which 
we attribute life and action to inanimate objects. The use 
of this figure is very natural and extensive : there is a won- 
derful proneness in human nature, under emotion, to 
animate all objects. When^we say, *'' the ground thirsts 
for rain," or, "the eurth smiles with plenty j" w'hen we 
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speak of ''ambition's being restUss^ or, "adiseafie\s being 
deceitful ; ^ such expressions show the facility with which the 
mind can accommodate the properties of living creatures to 
things that are inanimate, or to abstract conceptions of its 
own forming. The following are striking examples from 
•the Scriptures: "When Israel went out of Egypt, the 
house of Judah from a people of strange language ; the 
sea saw it, and fled: Jordan was driven back! The moun« 
tains skipped like rams, and the little hills like lambs. What 
ailed thee, O thou sea ! tha( thou fleddest ? Thou Jordan, 
that thou wast driven back ? Ye mountains, that ye skipped 
like rams; and ye little hills, like lambs? Tremble, thoa 
earth, at the presence of the Lord, at the presence of the God 
of. Jacob." 

" The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
them : and the desart shall rejoice and blossom as the rose ^ 

Milton thus describes the immediate efiects of eating th« 
forbid^n fruit. Terror produces the %ure. 

Earih trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and nature gaye a sebond groan ; 

Sky low'r'd, and, muttering thunder, some sad dropf 

Wept, at completing of the mortal sin. 

The impatience of Adam to know his origin. Is supposed to 
prompt the personification of all the objects he beheld, in order 
to procure information. 

Thou sun, said I, fair 'light! 
And thou enlighten'd earth, so fresh and gay! 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains 
And ye that live and more, fair creatures, tell, 
Tell, if you saw, how came I thus, how here ? 

We shall give a remarkably fine example of this figure, 
from bishop Sherlock. He has beautifully personified natural 
religion: and we may perceive, in the personification, the 
spirit and grace which the figure, when well conducted, bestows 
on discourse. The author is comparing together car Satioor 
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and Mahomet. ^ Oo (aays lie) to your Natural Religion: lay 
before lier Mahomet, and his disciples, arrayed in armour and 
blood, riding in triumph over the spoils of thousands who ftU 
by his Tictorious sword. Show her the cities which he set in 
flames, the countries which he lii^aged and destroyed, and the 
miserable distress of all the inhabitants of the earth. When 
she has viewed him in this scene, carry her into his retirement; 
show her the Prophet's chamber; his concubines and his 
wives; and let her hear him allege revelation, and a Divine 
command, to justify his adultery and lusf 

** When she is tired with this prospect, then sbow her the 
blessed Jesus, humble and meel, doing good to all the sons of 
men. Let her see him in his most retired privacies ; let her 
follow him to the mount, and hear his devotions and suppli- 
cations to Odd. Carry her to his table, to view his poor fare ; 
and hear his heavenly discourse. Let her attend him to the 
tribunal, and consider the patience with which he endured the 
scoffs and reproaches of his enemies. Lead her iolaa cross; 
let her view him in the agony of death, aitd hear his last 
prayer for his persei^torft; * Father forgive them, for they know 
not whftt ihof do.'—- When Natural Religion has thus viewed 
both, ask her, whicli is the Prophet of God? — But her answer 
we have already Lad, when she saw part of this scene, through 
the eyes of the centurion, who attended at the cross, ^y him 
she spoke, and said, ' Truly this man was the Son of God.'** 
This is more than elegant; it is truly subltme. ' The whole pas- 
sage is animated; and the Figure rises at the condasion, 
when Natural Religion, who, before, was only a spectator, is 
introduced as speaking by the centurion's voice 

This figure of speech is sometimes very improperly and ex- 
travagantly applied. A capital error in personifying objects 
is, to deck them with fantastic smd trifling circumstances. A 
practice of this sort dissolves the potent charm, wbich en- 
chants and deceives the reader ; and either leaves bim dia- 
satisfied, or excites, perhaps, his risibility. Another error 
£requentin descriptive personifications, consists in introducfiig 
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them, when the sabject 6f diftcnflricfn !■ deititatt of dignity, 
and the reader is not prepared to reluih them. One can 
scarcely pemse, with coaipe0]ure, the following nie of this 
figure. It is the language of oar elegant poet Thomson, who 
thns personifies and connects ike bediljr appetites, and their 
gratifications. 

Then sated Hanger bids his brodier Thirst 
Prodace the mighty bowl : 
Nor wanting is the brown October, drawn 
Mature and perfect, from his dark'r<;^at 
Of thirty years: and now Iris h%iest front 
Flames in the light refiilgei.i 

It is to be remarked, ee^ijeraing-this figure, and short me- 
^phors and similes, which also have been allowed to be the 
proper language of high passion, that they are the proper ex- 
pression of it, only on those occasions when it is so far mode- 
rated ae to mlmit of words. Th0 first and highest transports 
seem to orerwhelm the mind, and are denoted by silence or 
groans: next succeeds the violent, and passionate language, of 
which these figures constitute a great part. Such agitation, 
however, cannot long continue; the passions having spent 
their force, the mind soon subsides into that exhausted and 
dispirited state, in which* all figures are improper. 

Apostrophe is a turning off firom the regular course of the 
subject, to address some person or thing ; as, ^ Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory. O death 1 where is thy sting? O 
grave ! where is thy victory ?" 

The following is an instance of personification and apo- 
strophe united: "O thou sword of the Lord! how long will it 
be ere thou be quiet? put thyself up into thy scabbard, rest 
and be still ! How can it be quiet, seeing the Lord l^ath given 
it a charge against Askelon, and against the sea-diore ? there 
hath he appointed iV* See also an extraordinary example of 
these figures, in the 14th chapter of Isaiah, firom the 4th to d^e 
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19tk Yerie, wkere the prophet describes the fall of the king of 
Babyioji. 

A principal error, in the use of the Apostrophe, is, to deck 
the object addressed with affected ornaments ; by which au- 
thors relinquish the expression of passion, and substitute for it 
the language of fancy. 

Another frequent error is, to extend this figure to too great 
length. The language of violent passion is always concise, 
and often abrupt. It passes suddenly from one object to 
another. It often glances, at a thought, starts from it, and 
leaves it unfinished. The succession of ideas is irregular, 
and connected by distant and uncommon relations. On all 
these accounts^ nothing is more unnatural than long speeches, 
uttered by persons under the influ«nce of strong passions. 
Yet this error occurs in several poets of distinguished reputa- 
tion. 

The next figure in order, is Antiikesis. Comparison is 
founded on the resemblance ; antithesis, on the contrast or 
opposition of two objects. Contrast has always the effect, to 
make each of the contrasted objects appear in the stronger 
light. White, for instance, never appears so bright as when 
it is opposed to black : and when both are viewed together. 
An author, in his defence of a friend against the charge of 
murder, expresses himself thus : ^ Can you believe that the 
person whom he scrupled to slay, when he might have done so 
with full justice, in a convenient place, at a proper time, with 
secure impunity ; he made no scruple to murder against jus- 
tice, in an unfavourable place, at an unseasonable time, and at 
the risk of capital condemnation!" 

The following examples further illustrate this figure. 

Tho' deep, yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, withoat rage ; without overflowing, full. 

^ If you wish to enrich a person^ study not to increase hi« 
stores, but to dimiuish his desires." 
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^ If you regulate your desires according to the standard of 
nature, you will never be poor ; if according to the standard 
of opinion, you will never be rich." 

A maxim, or moral saying, very properly receives the 
form of the last two examples ; both because it is supposed 
to be the fruit of meditation, and because it is designed to 
be engraven on the memory, which recalls' it more easily by 
the help of such contrasted expressions. But where such 
sentences frequently succeed each other; where this b^ 
comes an author'^ fayourite and prevailing manner of ex- 
pressing *himself, his style appears too much studied and la- 
boured; it gives us the impression of an author attending 
more to his manner of saying things, than to the things 
themselves. 

The following is a beautiful example of Antithesis. 
** If Cato may be censured, severely indeed, but justly, 
for abandoning the cause of liberty, which he woiild not, 
however, survive; what shall we say of those, who em- 
brace it faintly, pursue it irresolutely, grow tired of it when 
they have much to hope, and give it up when they have 
nothing to fear ?''— >The capital antithesis of this sentence, 
is instituted between the zeal of Cato for liberty, and the 
indifference of some others of .her patrons. But, besides 
the leading antithesis, there are two subordinate ones, in 
the latter member : " Grow tired of it, when they have 
much to hope ; and give it up, when they have nothing to 
fear." 

The eloquent Burke has exhibited a fine instance of this 
figure, in his eulogium of the philanthropic Howard. 

" He has visited all Europe,— not to survey the sumpto- 
onsness of palaces^ or the stateliness of temples^ not to 
make accurate measurements of the remains of ancient 
grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity of modem 
art ; not to collect medals, or collate manuscripts :— but to 
d,*?e into the depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the iafec- 
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lifNi of llQQNlifUa; tft wnrrey tiie muifioiia of sorrow aad 
pain ; to take t)ie gffo and dim^jfui^oiia of miiery, depretaicHii, 
aad contempt; to remember Uie ^i^tjtj^n, to attend to the 
neglected, to visit the forsaken, and compare and collate th« 
distresses of all men, in all countries." 

'The next figure concerning vhioh we are to treat, ia 
called Hfperhole or Exaggeration, It eonsiete in on^if^ing 
an object beyond ite natdral iboands. In all languages, eren 
in common conversation, hyperlMilical expressions very fre- 
qmently oocnr : m§ swift as the wind ; as wmte as the snow ; 
aad the like; aad the conaiopi fonoB of compliihent, are 
almost dl of them extravagant hyperboles. If any thing 
be remarkably good or great in its kind, we are instantly 
ready to add to it some exaggerating epithet, and to make 
it the greatest or ,l>^t we eyjor p?w. The imagination has 
always a ton4enoy to cfratiiEy itself, by magmfying its present 
object^ «nd c^urrying it to excess. jVf ore pr less of this hyper- 
bolical torn .will prevail in ^^^i^age, according to the 
liveliness of im^iginatipn a^QQg the people w^o speak 
it Hence yooog people deal much in hyperboles. Hence 
the language of t)ie Orientals, was far more hyperbolical, 
than that of the EoropeanSy who are of more phlegmatic, or, 
perhaps we may say, of more correct imagination. Hence, 
among all tmters in early times, and in the rade periods of 
aociety, we may expect this figure to abound. Greater expe- 
rience, and more cultiyated .society, abate the warmth of 
imagination, and chasten the manner of expression. 

Hyperbdes are of two ikinds ; either such as are em- 
ployed in description, or such as are suggested by the 
wmfinth of jpa^^ion. AU passions without exception, love, 
ttflrror, tms^emj^nt, indignation, and even grief, throw the 
miiid .into confnsiooy aggravate their objects, and of course 
prosiipt a hyperbolipal style. .Hence the following sentimente 
of Satan in MiltOD».iiM>.a^ongly f^ they are described, contain 
nothing but what is natural and proper : exhibiting tho 
picture of a mind agitoted with rage and .despair. 
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*' Me, miserable \ v^hich way sh^I I flj 
Toiiiiite wrath^ and infinite despair ? 
Which way I flj is Hell, myself am Hell ; 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep. 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide. 
To which the Hell I suffer seems a HeaTen.** 

The fear of an enemy ang^ments the conceplions of thejiz0 
of their leader. , ^'I saw their chief,*^ says the scont of Ossian, 
*' tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, the blasted fir ; his shield, 
tite rising moon : \ifi sat on the shore, like a cIou4 of mist on 
the hill." 

The errors frequent in the use of hyperboles, arise either 
from overstraining, or introducing them on unsuitable occa- 
aions. Dryden, in his poem on the Restoration of king Charles 
the Second, compliments that monarch, at the expense of th^ 
8im himself: 

That star whieh'at your birth sbone out so bright. 
It stani'd die dvHAfx sun'* meridfitt light." 

This is, indeed, mere bombast. It is difficilU to ascer- 
tain, by any precise rule, the proper measnre and 
boundary of this figure. ' Good sense and just taste must 
determine the point, |;>eyond which, if we pass, we become 
ettravagant. 

Vision is another figure of speech, which is proper only 
in animated and warm composition. It is produced when, 
instead of relating something that is past, we use the pre- 
sent tense, and describe it as actually passing before our 
eyes. Thus Cicero, in his fourth oration against Catiline : 
** I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of 
the earth, and the capitlil of all nations, suddenly involved 
in one conflagratio'n. I see before me the slao^tered 
heaps of citizens, lying unburied in the midst of their ruin* 
ed country. The furious countenance of Cethegus rises to 
my view, while with a savage joy, he is tf inmphing^ in your 
miseries." 

This manner of description dvpj^ds « sort of ettdta- 
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fliasm, which carries the person who describes, in some 
measure out of himself; and, when well executed, most 
needs, by the force of sympathy, impress the reader or 
hearer rery strongly. But, in order 'to a successful ex- 
ecution, it requires an uncommonly warm imagination, 
and so happy a selection of circumstances, as shall make 
OS think we see before oar eyes the scene that is de- 
scribed. 

Interrogation. The unfigured, literal use of interroga- 
tion, is to ask a question : but when men are strongly moved, 
whateyer they would affirm or deny, with great earnestness, 
they naturally put in the form of a question, expressing 
thereby the strongest confidence of the truth of their own 
sentiment, and appealing to their hearers for the impossi- 
bility of the contrary. Thus Balaam expressed himself to 
Balak. " The Lord is not a man that he should lie, neither 
the son of man that he should repent Hath he said it ? and 
shall he not do it? Hath he spoken it? and shall he not 
make it good? ^ 

Interrogation giyes life and spirit to discourse. We see 
this in the animated, introductory speech of Cicero against 
Catiline : " How long will you, Catiline, abuse our patience ? 
Do you not perceiye that your designs are discovered ? "'- 
He might, indeed, have said ; ** You abuse our patience a 
long while. Yoa must be sensible, that your designs are dis- 
covered. '^ But it is easy to perceive, how much this latter 
mode of expression, falls short of the force and vehemence of • 
the former. 

« 

Exclamations are the effect of strong emotions of the mind; 
such as, surprise, admiration, joy, grie^ and the like. '* Wo 
is me that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell in the tents of 
Kedar ! '' Psalms, 

** O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night, for the slain of the 
daughter of my people ! O that I had in the wilderness, a 
lodging-place of -way-faring men! " Jeremiah. 
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Though InterrogatioiM may be introduced into close and 
earnest reasoning, exclamations belong only to strong emo- 
tions of the mind. When jadiciou^ly employed, they 
agitate the hearer or the reader with similar passions : but 
it is extremely improper, and sometimes ridiculous, to use 
them on trivial occasions, and on mean or low subjects. The 
inexperienced writer often attempts to elevate his language, 
by the copious display of this figure,: but he rarely or never 
succeeds. He frequently renders his composition frigid 
to excess, or absolutely ludicroas, by calling on us to enter 
into his transports, when nothing is said or done to demand 
emotion. 

Irony is expressing ourselves in a manner contrary to our 
thoughts, not with a' view to deceive, but to add force to our 
observations. Persons may be reproved for their negligence, 
by saying ; ** You have taken great care indeed." Cicero 
siys of the person against whom he was pleading ; ^ We 
have great reason to believe that the modest man would not 
ask him for his debt, when he pursues his life." 

Ironical exhortation is a very agreeable kind of figure ; 
which, after having set the inconveniences of a thing, in 
the clearest light, concludes with a feigned encouragement 
to pursue it. Such is that of Horace, when, having beau- 
tifully described the noise and tumults of Rome, he adds 
ironically ; 

^ Go now, and study tuneful verse at Rome." 

The subjects of Irony are vices and follies of all kinds : 
and this mode of exposing them, is often more effectual 
than serious reasoning. The gravest persons ha?e not de- 
clined the use of this figure, on proper occasions. The 
wise and virtuous Socrates made great use of it, in his 
endeavours to discountenance vicious and foolish practices. 
Even in the sacred writings, we have a remarkable instance 
of it. The prophet Elijah, when he challenged the priests 
of Baai to prove the truth of their deity, ^ Mocked them, 
and^aid: Cry aloud, for he is a. god: either he is talking, 
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or he if pumiiiig, or he ia on a journej. or peradTonlare he 
sieepeth Mud mut be waked." 

ExelammtioDS and Ironj are sometimes united: as in 
Cicero's oration for Balbos, where he derides his kcciiser, 
bj saying ; ** O excellent interpreter of the law ! master of 
antiquity ! correcter and amender of oar constitution l*^ 

The last figure of speech that we shall mention, is what 
writers call Ati^l\ficatum or Climax, It consists in height- 
ening all the circumstances of an object or action, which 
we desire to place in a strong light. Cicero gives a live- 
ly instance of this figure, when he says ; " It is a crime 
to put a Roman citizen in bonds; it is the' height* of guilt 
to scourge him ; little less than parricide to put him to 
death: what name, then, shall I give to the act of crucifying 
him ?" 

Archbishop Tillotson uses this figure very happily, to 
recommend good and virtuous actions: ** After we have 
practised good actions a while, they become easy: and 
when they are easy, we begii^ to take pleasure in them; 
and when they please. ««, we do them frequently ; and by 
frequency of acts, a things grows into a habit ; and con* 
firmed habit is a kind of second nature ; and so far as any 
thing is natural, so far it is necessary ; and we caa hardly 
do otherwise ; nay, we do it many times when we do not 
think of if* 

We shall conclude this article with, an example of a 
beautiful climax, taken from the charge of a judge to the 
Jury, in the case of a woman accused of murdering her 
own child. " Gentlemen, if one man had any how 
slain another) if an adversary had killed his opposer, 
or a woman occasioned the death of her enemy; even 
these criminals would have been capitally punished 
by the Cornelian law; but if this guiltless infant, 
that could make no enemy, had been murdered by its 
own nurse, what punishment would not, then, the mother 
have demanded ? With what cries and exclamations would 
•he, have stunned your ears 1 .What shall we say, then, when 
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a woman, ^iltj of homicide, a mother, of the murder of 
her innocent child, hath comprised all those misdeeds in 
onfi single crime? a crime, in its own nature, detestable : in 
a woman, prodigious ; in a mother, incredible ; and perpe- 
trated against one whose age called for compassion, whose 
near relation claimed aflfection, and whose innocence de- 
served the highest fayoun*' 

We haye now finished what was proposed, concerning' 
Perspicuity in single words and phrases, and the accurate 
construction of sentences. The former has been considered 
under the heads of Purity, Propriety, and' Precision ; and 
the latter, under those of Oeamess, Unity, - Strength, and 
the proper use of Figurative language. Though many of 
those attentions which have been recommended, may ap|}ear 
minute, yet their effect upon writing and istyle is mach 
greater than might, at first, be imagined. A sentiment which 
is expressed in accurate language, and in a period, clearly, 
neatly, and well arranged, always makes a stronger impres- 
sion on the mind, than one that is expressed inaccurately, or 
in a feeble or embarrassed manner. Every one feels this 
upon a comparison : and if the effect be sensible in one 
sentence, how much tnore in a whole discourse^ or composi- 
tion that is made up of such sentences ? 

The fundamental rule for writing with accuracy, and 
into which all others might be resolved, undoubtedly is, 
to communicate, in correct language, and in the clearest and 
most natural order, the ideae which we mean to transfuse 
into the minds of others. Such a selection and arrangement 
of words, as do most justice to the sense, and express it 
to most advantage, make an agreeable and strong impresstrn. 
To these points have tended all the rules which have been 
given. Did we always think clearly, and were we, at the 
same time, fuUjF masters of the language in which we write^ 
there would be occasion for few rules. Our sentences would 
then, of course, acquire all those properties of clearness, 
unity, strength, and accuracy, wh'ch have been recommended. 
Fpr we may rest assured, that whenever we express our- 
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selTes ill, besides iLe mismaDagement of lacguai^e, tbere is^ 
for the most part, some mistake in oar manner of conceiTing 
the subject. Embarrassed, obscare, and feeble sentences, 
are generally, if not always, the result of embarrassed, 
obscure, and feeble thoiu^ht. Thought and expression act 
and re-act upon each other. The understanding and lan- 
guage hare a strict connexion ; and they who are learn- 
ing to compose and arrange th^ir sentences with accuracj 
and order, are learning, at the same time, to think with 
accuracy and order; a consideration which alone will re- 
compense the student, for his attention to this , branch of 
literature.-— jPor a further explanation ef the Figures of . 
Speech, see the Octavo Grammar^ on this subject. 



The reader may find a very considerable enlargement of 
the preceding Appendix, in the TmiU), or any subsequent 
EmrioN of the Octayo Grammas. * 

He may also find, at the end of the Twelfth, or any sub- 
sequent edition of the Key to the Exercises, a copious Alpha- 
betical Index to the yarious subjects contained in the Gram- 
mar, the Exercises, and the Key to the Exercises. This 
Index forms, at the same time, an epitome of the chief rules 
and principles of the language. 



Sereral of the latter editions of the Grammar have received 
■otne occasional emendations ; and the Thirty-seventh edition, 
in particular, has been coijfsiderably improved. — ^With these 
improTements, the Slst edition of the Exercises and the 17th 
of the Key, so far as may be requisite, will be found to have 
a regular correspondence.— Holdgate, near York, 11^23. 



ADDRESS 

TO YOUNG STUDENTS.* 



The Compiler of these elements of the English 
language, takes the liberty of presenting to you 
a short Address. He presumes it will be found 
to comport entirely with the nature and design of 
his work ; and he hopes it will not be unaccept- 
able to you. It respects your future walks in 
the paths of litbrature ; the chief purpose to 
which you should apply your acquisitions ; and 
the true sources of your happiness, both here and 
hereafter. 

In forming this Grammar^ and the volunie of 
Illustrations connected with it, the author was 
influenced by a desire to facilitate your progress 
in learning, and, at the same time, to impress On 
your minds principles of piety and virtue. He 
-wished also to assist, in some degree, the labours 
of those who are cultivating your understandings, 
and providing for you a fund of rational and 
useful employment ; an employment calculated 
to exclude those frivolous pursuits, and that love 
of ease and sensual pleasure, which enfeeble and 
corrupt the minds of many inconsiderate youths 

and render them useless to society. 

» 

Without youf own best exertions, the concern 

* To thoM who are enfaced in the stad> of (liis Grammar. 
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of othtra for your welfare, will be of little ayaii : 
with them, you may fairly promise yourselves 
success. The writer of this address, therefore, 
recommends to you> an earnest co-operation with 
the endeavours of your friends to promote your 
improvemen t and happin ess. This co-operation , 
whilst it secures your own progress, will afford 
you the heart-felt satisfaction, of knowing that 
you are cherishing the hopes, and augmenting the 
pleasures, of those with whom you are connected 
by the most endearing ties. ; He recommends to 
you also, serious and elevated views of the studies 
in which you may be engaged, l^hatever xoay 
be your attainments, never allow yourselves to 
rest satisfied with mere literary acquisitions, nor 
with a selfish or contracted application of them. 
.When they advance only the interests of this stage 
of being, and look not beyond the present tran- 
sient scene, their influence is circumscribed 
within a very narrow sphere. The great business 
of^this life is lo pr(*pare, and qualify us, for the 
enjoyment of a better, by cultivating a pure and 
humble state of mind, and cherishing habits of 
pjety towards God, and benevolence to men, 
£very thing that promotes or retards this impor- 
tant work, is of great moment to you, and claims 
your first and most serious attention. 

If, then, the <$uUivation of letters, and an ad- 
vancement in knowledge, are found to strengthen 
and enlarge your minds, to purify and exalt your 
pleasures, and to dispose you to pious and vir- 
tuous sentiments and conduct, they produce ex- 
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cellent 'effects ; which, with 3'our b^st endeavouro 
to improve them, and the Divine blessing supers 
added, will not fail to render you not only wise 
and good yourselves, but also the happy instru-« 
ments of diffusing wisdom, religion, and good- 
ness around you. Thus improved, your acqui- 
sitions become handmaids to virtue ; and may 
eventually serve to increase your happiness, by 
the rewards, which the Supreme Being has pro- 
mised, to the faithful and well-directed exertions 
of those who extensively promote his will amongst 
men. 

But if you counteract the hopes of your friends, 
and the tendency 'of these attainments; if you 
grow vain of your real or imaginary distinctions, 
and regard with contempt, the viriuous, unlet- 
tered mind ; if you suffer yourselves to be ab- 
sorbed in over-curious or trifling speculations ; 
if your heart and principles be debased and poi-* 
floned, by the influence of corrupting and per- 
nicious books, for which no elegance of compo- 
sition can make amends ; if you spend so' much 
of your time in literary engagements, as to make 
them interfere with higher occupations, and lead 
you to forget, that pious and benevolent action is 
tbe great end of your being : if such be the un- 
happy misapplication of your acquisitions and 
advantages,— 'instead of becoming a blessing to 
you, they will prove the occasion V)f greater cow- 
demnalion ; and, in the hour of serious thought, 
they may excite the painful reflexions^ — that it 
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inrould have been better for you, to have remained 
illiterate and unaspiring;; to have been confined 
to the humblest walks of life ; and to have been 
even hewers of wood and drawers of water all your 
days. 

Whilst you contemplate the dangers to which 
you are exposed, the sorrows and dishonour 
which accompany talents misapplied, and a 
course of indolence and foUy^ may you exert 
your utmost endeavours to avoid them ! Seri- 
ously reflecting on the great end for which you 
were brought into existence; on the bright and 
encouraging examples of many excellent young 
persons ; and on the mournful deviations of 
others, who once were promising ; may you be 
so wise as to choose and follow that path which 
leads to honour^ usefulness, and true enjoyment! 
This is the morning of your life, in which pursuit 
is ardent, and obstacles readily give way to vigour 
and perseverance. Embrace this favourable sea- 
son : devote yourselves to the acquisition of 
knowledge and virtue ; and humbly pray to God 
that he may bless your labours. Often reflect 
on the advantages you possess, and on the source 
from whence they are all derived. A lively sense 
of the privileges and blessings, by which you 
have been distinguished, will induce you to render 
to your heavenly Father, the just i«eturns of gra- 
titude and love : and these fruits of early piety 
will be regarded by him as acceptable offerings, 
sind secure to you his favour and protection. 

Trusting in the goo^hiesfi of the Almighty, may 
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jou never su£Per you* minds to be too much de- 
pressed with the view of your imperfections. 
Though our frailties and depravity may be very 
great, and deeply affecting, yet true repentance 
towards God; faith in the Lord Jesus Chrjst; 
and the gracious aid of the Holy Spirit are abun- 
dantly sufficient to strengthen and purify our 
hearts, and to render us acceptable to the Father 
of mercies. And we have the comfortable pro- 
mise, that He will favourably regard the prayers' 
of his children. Whatever, therefore, may be' 
your difficulties and discouragements', in resisting 
the allurements of vice, you may be humbly 
confident^ that Divine assistance will be afforded 
to all your good and pious resolutions ; and that 
every virtuous effort will have a correspondent 
reward. 

In your pursuits of pleasure and amusement, 
it will be happy for yQU to select those only which 
are innocent and allowable ; and which leave 
behind them no sorrowful reflexions. You may 
rest assured, that how flattering soever the «vaiu 
enjoyments of the word may, for a time, appear, 
they will finally disappoint the expectations of 
their votaries; that all the advantage« arising 
from vicious indulgences, are light and contempt- 
ible, as well as exceedingly transient, compared 
with the substantial enjoyments, the present 
pleasures and the future hopes, which result from 
piety and virtue. The Holy Scriptures assure 
U6, that '^ The ways of wisdom are ways of plea- 
saatness^ and that all her paths are peace : ■* 
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<* that religjoB ha9 the promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come : *' and that 
the truly good man, whatever may he the con- 
dition allotted to him by Divine jProvidence, ^^ in 
all things gives thaaJLS, and rejoices even in tri- 
bulation." — Some of these sentiments have bee» 
finely illustrated by a celebrated poet. The au- 
thor of thi/i address presents the illustration to 
you, as a^tiriking and beautiful portrait of virtue: 
with his cpidial wishes, that your hearts and lives 
may correspond to it ; and that your happiness 
here, may be an earnest of happiness hereafter. 

^ KdoWj tbeD, (his trittb^ (enongb for man to know^) 
Virtue alore ia happioeM belaw : 
The only point where human bliss stands still; 
And tastes the good^ without the tall to ill ; 
VSThefe ouly merit constant pay receives. 
Is bless'd in what it takes, and what it gives ; 
The joy nneqaall'd, if its end it gain, 
And if it lose, attended with no pain : 
Withont satiety, though e'er so Uess'd ; 
And but more relish'd as the more distevss'd 
The broadest mirth anfeeiiog folly weaES^ 
Less pleasing far than virtae's very tears : 
GiknI, from each object, fiom each place acquir'd ; 
For ever evercis'd, yet never tir*d; 
Never elated^ while one man's op^ress'd ; 
Never dejected, while another's bless'd : 
And where no wants, no wishes can remain , 
Since bnt to wish more virtue, is to gain. — 
For him alone hope leads from goal to goal. 
And opens still, and opens on his soal; 
T9t lengthen'd on to faith, and nnconfin'd, 
It poors the bliss that fills up alt the BHod.** 

«BS BSD. 
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Hbcomvbudatioiis of this work, and of the anthoi^s 
other grammatical publications, 

*' Mr. Momy'a Grammar^ Exercises^ and K«y to the Bxerciwi^ 
form alti^ther^ by far, the most complete and jodicioos analysis of 
the Bi^Iiah langoage that has hitherto been published'. The rales 
for compositkm are excellent; the examples areseAected with taste 
and judgment ; and the execution of the whole displays an nnnsoal 
degree of critical acoteness and sagacity." Annual lUvUw* 

" Mr. Marray's English Grammar^ English Exercises, and 
Abridgment of the Grammar^ claim oar attention, on account of 
their being composed on the principle we have so frequently recoro* 
mended, of combining religious and moral improvement with (ho 
elements of scientific knowledge. But as it is not a part of onr 
plan to enter into a particular examination of works of this natuv* 
we shall only say, that they have long been in high estimation. 

" The late learned Dr. Bltar gave his opinion of them in ths 
following terms : — ' The Grammar, with the Exercises and the Key 
' IB a separate volame, I esteem as a most excellent performance. 
' I think it superior to any Work of that nature we have yet had ; 
' and am persuaded that it is, by much, the best Grammar of the 
' English language extant Most useful these books must certainly 

be to all who are applying themselves to the arts of composition.' " 

Chuarditm of EditeaHon. 

" This Grammar is a publication of much merit, and fully an- 
swers the professions in the title. The Appendix contains some of 
the best rules for writing elegantly, and with propriety, that we re- 
collect to have seen." Monthfy Remeto, 

" We have been much pleased with the perusal of these Exer- 
cises. They occupy, with distinguished excellence, a most import- 
ant place in the science of the English language ; and, as such, we 
can warmly recommend them to the teachers of schools, as well 
as to all those who are desirous of attaining correctness and pre- 
cision in their native tongue.'^ Monthly Reuiew, 

''This book (English Exercises) has been accideatalfy naslaid: 
bat we willingly repeat the praise we formerly gave the author for 
his English Grammar. There is great jivigi^ent shown in these 
Exercises ; and, what is no common merit, the greatest perspicuity 
in the adaptation of the examples to the several rules." 

Briiish Critic, 
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*' Theae Exerciaes are in general well calcnlaied to promote the 

-porpoee of information^ not only with regard to orthography and 

pnnctoation, bat also in point of phraseology, syntax, and precise 

penpicoity of compositioiL'' CrUietU Betfiew, 

" The very general approbation which this Grammar has re- 
oeived firom the pablic, is sofficiedtly indicative oi its merits : and 
we have much pleasure in confirming the decision of the pablic^ 
respecting its saperiority over all other English grammars. We 
request the author to continue his exertions for the instraction of 
the rising generation.** Critical Beuieui, 

** The materials of this GFrammar have been carefully and judi- 
ciously selected ; its arrangement is distinct^ and well adapted to 
the purpose of instruction; and its expression is simj^e, perspicuous, 
and accurate. The Appendix contains a great variety of useful 
instructions on parity, propriety^ precision^ perspicuity^ strength, 
and elegance of language. 

" The examples contained in these Exercises, are selected with 
great judgment ; and are very happily adapted to the purpose of 
eorrecting ooimfiota errors in writing and speaking." 

Anafytieai Review. 

*' The principle upon which all the publications of Mr. Murray, 
for the instpiction of the rising generation, are tbunded, is such as 
gives him an nnquestionable claim to public protection. The man 
who blends religion and morals with the elements of scientific 
knowledge, renders an eminent service to society : and where ability 
of execution is added to excellence of design, as in the present 
caae^ the claim becomes irresistible. '' Anti-jacobin Review 

** Mr. Murray's Grammar, as well as his other publications, has 
received the uniform approbation of literary characters and jour- 
nalists. We do not hesitate warmly to recommend them to the 
instntcters of youth in every part of the United States, as emi- 
nently conducive io^ pure morality and religion, and to the acqui- 
sition of a correct and elegant style. They deserve to take place 
of all other works of the same kind which are now used in our 
•ohools." Americans Review and Literary JounuU. 
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" Oar flenCmeDts, with regard to the mnission or iDtl^rtioii of the 
relative prooonn^ oye exactly stated by Mr. Lindifey Murrey^ the 
ifigeoions aathor of the best English Grammar, beyond all coin* 
parisoD, that has yet appeared." Imperial Review. 

^ We have to close oar avowal of the pleasure, with which w« 
have read this excellent work (the Grammar), by expressing oor 
eotire approbation of the author's Appendix; which will enable 
the student to make, a proper ase^ in compositioB^ of the instruc- 
tions dispersed through the grammar. It concludes with a serioaa 
and affectionate exhortation to youth ; which manifests the parity 
aod dignity of the aathur's principles, as the general execution of 
his work demonstrates his talents and research. We rejoice that 
it has attained to so extensive a circulation t and we earnestly re» 
commend it io all, who are desirous of acquiring a clear and com- 
prehensiye knowledge of the English language; but more 
especially to those who are engaged in the grammatical instnictfoa 
of youth ; as we have no doubt that they will derive from it the 
most valuable assistance to their IKboors." Eclectic Review, 
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Recommendations of the Octavo Grammar. 

We have had no grammarian, within the corapass of our 
critical career, who has employed to much labour and judgment 
upon our native language, as the author of these volumes. We are 
of opinion, that this edition of Mr, Murray's works on English 
Grammar, deserves a place in libraries, and will UOt fail to obtain 
it." BrUish Critic. 

" We have read this work with sufficient care, to be able id 
pronounce upon it, as a work of great correctness and perfection. — 
We cannot dismiss these volumes without observing, that as they 
are intended for the higher classes of readers, they will be fouufl 
particularly serviceable to instructers, to young persons who have 
left school, and to foreigners." Christian Observer. 

" Mr. Murray's Grammar and Exercices are now united in an 
improved edition, printed with a larger letter, and on a finer paper, 
in a form suited to the library. The additions, it is stated, occupy 
more than ninety page* of the first volume ; and are interspersed 
throughout the book. The whole well deserves the careful perusal 
of every student of our language ; containing a copious and skilful 
analysis of its principles, and many just and acute remarks on the 
peculiarities of its idiom and construction." Annual Review, 



